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P REFACE. 


mms book is an enlarged edition of my ‘ Notes on Gurkhas,* 
written in 1800, and of my ‘ Notes on Nepal,’ published in 
1895. In compiling this book I have borrowed most freely 
from every authority I have knowledge of, who has written on 
Nepal or its inhabitants. 

As, probably, nearly one-half of this book consists of extracts 
from various authors strung together, often with alterations and 
additions of my own, I have been unable to put between inverted 
commas every borrowed paragraph ; but, where feasible, I have 
generally done so, and have quotod the name of the author from 
whose book the extract has been taken. 

The ancient history of Nepal is mostly taken from Wright, 
Bcndall, and Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji Das. 

From Oldfield, Brian Hodgson, Wright, and Hamilton I have 
borrowed most heavily. 

It was only after much trouble that I was able to obtain a 
copy (and then only of a portion) of the Limb a Vancavali. 

I give a translation of the same as, in my opinion, it throws 
some interesting light on Eastern Nepal generally and on the 
Limbus especially. 

The classification of the various races of Nepal is almost 
entirely my own. 

The Magars, Gurungs, and Thakurs are, I believe, fairly 
complete and correct. 

The lists of Khas, Limbus, Ilais, Sunwars, and Murmis are 
undoubtedly incomplete, and perhaps in parts incorrect ; but to 
give a full and true list of their tribes and sub-divisions, can only 
be done after years of incessantly putting down on paper, each 
fresh tribe and each fresh clan of the same, at such time as a mem- 
ber of it presents himself for enlistment, and then by checking 
its accuracy over and over again. 

My classification of Gurkhas, viz., Magars, Gurungs, Thakurs 
and IChas, will be found almost identically the same as Chapter 
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IV of the Blue Book on Nepal, of which chapter I am the 
author. 

The map attached to this book was obtained through Lieute- 
nant-Colonel W. Ravenshaw, Resident in Nepal, who induced 
the NSpalese Durbar to very kindly mark off thereon the various 
divisions of the country. 

For easy reference, I have divided Nepal into five main di- 
visions, viz. : The Terai — Eastern Nepai — Nepal Valley— Central 
Nepal — Western Nepal. 

The further sub-divisions of the above are taken from Lieute- 
nant-Colonel H. Wylie’s List of Zillas and Tehsils, etc., dated 1895 
— 1898, and from corrections thereto sent to me by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ravenshaw. 


Revised from notes kindly supplied by the Resident in Nepal 
and information in the Recruiting office for Gurkhas. 



List of some of the Principal Authorities consulted in the Prepa- 
ration of this work. 

Colonel Kirkpatrick’s Mission to Nepal, 1793- 
Doctor F. Hamilton’s Account of Nepal, 1819- 

Captain T. Smith’s Five Years’ Residence in Nepal, from 1841 to 1845. 

Captain 0. Cavenagh’s Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, 1851. 

Brian Hodgson’s Essays on the Language, etc., of Nepal, 1874. 

Doctor Oldfield’s Sketches of Nepal, 1880. 

Quartermaster-General’s No. 18 of 1883. 

Confidential Report, 1884. 

Lieutenant-General R. Sale Hill’s Notes, with Addenda of 1974, by General Sir C. Keid. 
K.O.B. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. Molloy’s Memorandum, dated Abbottabad, 1885. 

Doctor Wright’s History of Nepal, 1887. 

Kendall's Catalogue, KuddhLt and Sanskrit Manuscript-:, 1883, 

Kendall’s Journey in Nepal, 1880. 

Pandit Khagwanlal Indraji Das’s Inscription of Nepal, 1885, 

11. H. Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891. 

Sarat Chandra Pass’s journey to Lhassa. 

Doctor Rudolph Hoernle’s Inscribed Seal of Gupta, 1889. 
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CUAPTEH I. 


Geography and Races of Nepal. 

The word * Nepal ** is said to be derived from f Ne/ * the name of a cer- 
tain ascetic, and ' pala/ cherished, and therefore means * cherished by Ne/ 

Nepal, in a btrict sense, ought to be applied to that country only which 
is in the vicinity of Katmandu, the capital ; but at present it is usually given 
to the whole territory of the Gurkha King. 

To the present day even, Gurkhas wheu talking of ‘ Nepal 9 are generally, 
if not always, referring to Katmandu. 

In this book ‘ Nepal 9 will refer to the whole territory of the Gurkha King. 

Nepal is a narrow tract of country extending for about 520 miles along the 
southern slopes of the central portion of the Himalaya* 
Geneial description. between the 80th and 88th degree of East Longitude. 

Its breadth nowhere exceeds 140 miles, and averages between 90 and 
100 miles. 

Its general direction is from west to east, the most southern and eastern 
coiner at the Michi river reaches as low as the 26th, whilst its most nor- 
thern and western angle extends up to the 30th degree of North Latitude. 

It is bounded on the north by Tibet ; on the east by Sikkim and the 
river Michi ; on the south by Bengal and the United Provinces ; and on the 
west by Kumaon and the river Kali (Sarda). 

Previous to 1815 the Kingdom of Nepal was much more extensive, and 
included Kumaon and the hill country up to the river Sutlej. This territory 
was ceded to the British by the treaty of Segowli. 

The country consists of four distinct zones run* 
ning east and west 


Character of country. 


(1) The Terdi . — A belt of gra c s or s&l jungle, varying in breadth from 
10 to 30 miles, and' skirting the British frontier from the Sarda to the Michi. 

(2) Dhuns or Maris . — Beyond the sal forest and separating it from the 
second zone, viz the Dhuns, is the sandstone range. 

This range runs in a more or less pronounced form along the whole fron- 
tier and does not rise more than from 300 to 600 feet above its immediite 
base, and is from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. 


* It is Baid that Ne Mani performed his devotions at the junction of the Bagmati aud Ke- 

savati, and by the blessing of Swayambhu and Bajra Jogini, he instructed the people in the true 
path of religion. He also ruled over the country, Kcsavati u the same river as Vishnuma. 


B 
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The Dhuns or Maris are valleys lying behind, and below, the sandstone 
ridge, generally at about 2,500 feet above the sea, and between the sandstone 
and the second range of hills. 

Dehra Dhun is one of the Dhuns. 

(8) Rill country From the northern extremity of the Dhuns, the main 
range of the Himalayas rises to the north ; hill succeeding hill, until they 
culminate in the snowy range. This hill region, up to an elevation of 10,000 
feet, may bo taken as the third zone. 

(4) The fourth zone is formed by the Alpine region above that altitude. 

The Nepal Himalayas are traversed by several passes leading into Tibet 
but which, owing to their great elevation, are only open 
Pas ^ 8s to travellers during the warmer months of the year : — 

(1) The Takla Khar Pass, midway between Nanda Debi and Dhaolagiri. 

The Karnali branch of the Gogra river quits Tibet and enters Nfcpal by 

this pass. 

(2) The Mastang Pass is about 40 miles to east of Dhaolagm and leads 
to a small principality of the same name at the foot of Dhaolagiri, but on its 
northern or Tibetan side. On the northern side of the pass, on the high roul 
to Mastang, is a large village called Muktinath, which is much visited by 
pilgrims as well as by traders in Tibetan salt. Muktinath is eight days jour- 
ney from Mastang and four from Beni Shaher, the capital of Maliban. 

(8) The Kerong Pass to the west, and 

(4) The Kuti Pass to the east of Gosainthan. These two passes being 
nearest to the capital are most frequented by Tibetan pilgrims. The former, 
viz., Kerong, is passable for ponies ; the latter, the Kuti, is very dangerous 
and difficult for ponies. The Kuti road is shorter than the Kerong. 

The high road to Lhassa runs through the Kuti Pass and the traffic is 
greater on this than on any other pass. 

(5) The Hatia Pass about 40 or 50 miles east of Kuti. The Arun, by 
far the largest of the seven streams, whose unions form the Kosi river, quits 
Tibet and enters Nepal through the Hatia Pass. 

(6) The Wallang or Wallanchen Pass is situated quite in the eastern extre- 
mity of the Nepal Himalayas, a little to the west of Kanchinjanga. This pass 
was very extensively repaired during the last scare with Tibet about 1885. 

The territory of Nepal, within the hills, from Kumaon in the west to 
Sikkim on the east, is divided into throe large natural 
divisions, by four very lofty and massive ridges, 
which respectively are given off from the high peaks of Nanda Debi (25,700'), 
Dhaolagiri (26,826'), Gosainthan (26,305'), and Kanchinjanga (28,156'). 

(Mount Everest lies about midway between the two last, and is 29,000 
feet high, but throws off no main ridges.) 

These four enormous ridges stand out at right angles from the central 
axis of the Himalayas, and run parallel to each other nearly due south towards 
the plains. Each of these three natural divisions into which Nepal is divided 
by these iofty idges is walled in on all four sides by mountain barriers— 


River basins. 
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on the north by the snowy range, on the south by thechain of sandstons hills 
and on the east and west by one of the above ridges. 

Each of these districts, thus walled in, forms a large mountain basin 
sloping gradually to the south, and furrowed by numerous streams which 
rise in the surrounding amphitheatre of mountains. All these flow toward the 
plains, and all converge toward each other in their course through the hills 
so decidedly, that th6y unite into one large river, in two out of three districts* 
before they reach even the sandstone range of hills. 

Each of these three mountain basins derived its name from the river by 
which it is drained. Thus— 

1st . — Western Division, or basin of the Karnali or Gogra. 

2nd . — Central Division, or basin of the Gandak. 

3rd. — 'Eastern Division, or basin of the Kosi. 

Besides these three grand geographical divisions, there are two others, 

viz. — 

4th . — The Nepal Valley. 

5th . — The Terai. 

The Nepal Valley is formed by the bifurcation of the ridge running south 
from Gosainthan, thus forming an isolated triangle ; it is watered by the 
Bagmati, which drains the whole of this district. 

The valleys formed by the numerous streams running down from the snowy 
watershed, are, in the lower portion, thickly inhabited and well cultivated. 
The most populous valleys are at an elevation of about 4,000 feet, but cultiva- 
tion is carried on in the interior up to 13,000 feet.* 

The principal rivers of Nepal from west to east come as follows 

The Kali (or Sarda), the Karnali, tho Rapti, the Gandak, the Bagmati, 
the Kosi, and the Michi. 

As already explained, Nepal is divided into five divisions, viz.— 

1. The Western. | 3. The Eastern. 

2. The Central. I 4. The Nepal Valley. 

5. The Terai. 


Western Division. 


The Western Division is inhabited by Doti and other non-Gurkha tribes 
and until the close of the last century was divided 
into 22 separate principalities which were collect- 
ively called the Baisi Raj and were all tributary to the Raja of * Yumila'— 
Jumla. 


Baisi is derived from ,Bais (twenty-two). The names of these prinei- 


palities were — 
Jumla. 

Roalpa. 

Sallyan. 

Gutam. 

Jagwikofc. 

Mallijanta. 

Bamphi. 

Gajur. 

Chain. 

1'alhang. 

Mellianta. 

Jajarkot. 

Acham. 

Daclekh. 

J ehari. 

Bilaspur. 

Rugham. 

Darinoeka. 

Kalagaon. 


Musikot. 

Doti. 

Goriakot. 



* Sarat Chandra Das says : The part of the village Yangraa where we sat, was nearly 

4,000 feet high. Buckwheat, barley, sweet turnips, radishes, and potatoes grow here.” 
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The Central Division has been called from time immemorial by the Ne- 
palese, the Sapt Gandaki, or ‘ country of the seven 

Central Division. ,, . A 

Gandaks and lies among the seven mam streams 

which uniting form the Gandak river ; by these the whole hill country be- 
tween Dhaolagiri and Gosainthan is drained. 

These seven rivers, known collectively as Sapt Gandaki, are, taking theme 
successively from west to east, — 

(1) TheBarijai; (2) theNarayani; (5) the Sweti Gandaki; (4) the 
Marsiangdi ; (5) the Daramdi ; (6) the Gandi ; and (7) theTirsuli* 
For present division of Central Nepal see Appendix B. 

The Central Division is the home of the Magars and Gurungs, and it is 
practically from this portion of Nepal that most of the recruits for the British 
service are enlisted. 


Towards the close of the last century the Central Division included in its 
limits, besides the Kingdom of Gurkha proper, 24 other independent prin- 
cipalities, collectively called the Chaobisia Raj, or { country of the 24 kings/ 
These principalities were called — 


Lfimzung. 

Rising. 

Butw&l. 

Musikot. 

Tanhung. 

Ghiring. 

Gclmi. 

Argha. 

Galkot. 

Deorali. 

Nuwakeot. 

Pyung. 

Malibam. 

Palpa. 

Kfishi. 

Latahung. 

Sathuag. 

Pokhra. 

Isma. 

Kaikho. 

Garhun. 

Bhirkot, 

Dharkot. 

Piuthan. 


Previous to the conquest of the western hill by the Gurkhas,* Jumla was 
the chief of the 46 principalities into which the country between the Kali and 
the province of Gurkha proper was divided, and all of which were nominally 
tributary to the Raja of Jumla. 

These 46 principalities, 22 of the Western and 24 of the Central Division, 
were all conquered and annexed to Nepal by Bahadur Sah towards the close of 
the eighteenth century. 

The Raja of Jumla was confined in Katmandu, and tbe allegiance of all 
tributary chieftains, all of whom were Bajputs, was secured by hostages at the 
capital, or by marriages between them and the royal family of the Gurkhas. 

The descendants of the different Rajas of both Chaobisia and Baisi are 
still recognised as of royal blood. 


*The Tirsuli previous to the conquest of Nepal by Prithwi Nnrayan separated the 
territories of the Gurkhali aDd Newar Princes, the western limit of Gurkha being marked by the 
Harsiangdis. 

Kirkpatrick, writing in 1798, says : — 

« The tract contains, besides a pretty numerous peasantry several Rajput families and some 
Newars, but the tribes by whom it is chiefly occupied are of the Brahmanieal and Chattri orders, 
and as these last constituted the principal strength of Prithwi Narayan’s Government, and con- 
tinue to form the main support of the present one, they rank very high among its subject*, 
no description of whom possess such considerable credit and authority as thsir leaders enjoy. 
They consist for the most part of the Khaa and Magar tribes of the Chattri class, i.e., such 
Magar tribes as were convened by the Brahmans and invested with the sacred thread. 

“ Amongst these classes [with the exception of a few individuals deriving their descent from 
the same stock (•*.«., Thakurs), as the reigning Prince, and who are consequently Rajputs] are to 
be found by far the greatest part of those who conduct the affairs of this fctate.’* 
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The Central Division was divided by the Gurkhas into five provinces 
called (1) Malibam north-west ; (%) Kasi south-west; (3) Palpi south; (4) 
Gurkha east; (5) Pokura north. 

The eastern of the three great natural divisions of Nepal includes the 

Eastern Division whole of the region watered by the mountain tribu- 
taries of the Kosi river. In consequence of its con- 
taining within its limits, and having the whole of its waters drained off by 
the seven branches of the Kosi river, it is called the Sapt Sosi Kosiki. 

The seven Kosi rivers are the following, taking them successively from 
west to east: (1) Milamchi ; (2) Sun Kosi ; (3) Timba Kosi* (4) Likk.hu> 
(5) Dudh Kosi; (6) Arun; (7) Tambar. 

These streams all rise in the neighbourhood of the snows, and run nearly 
parallel to each other ; but as they approach the lower range, they suddenly 
converge towards a common point of confluence at Varsba Kshattra or Bara 
Chatria, from which place these united waters roll in one large river which is 
called the Kosi, and eventually fall into the Ganges, a little below Bhagulpur* 

The Arun river is by far the biggest of the seven rivers. 

The hill country, constituting the basin of the Kosi river, is divided into 
two provinces or districts by tho Arun river. The district lying on the right 
bank of the Arun (on the west) and extending between it and the Dudh Kosi, 
is the country of the Kiiantis (Rais), a hill tribe of low-caste Hindus, who 
once possessed considerable power and territory, but were speedily reduced to 
submission by Prithwi Narayan after his conquest of Nepal. 

The district lying on the left (or eastern) bank of the Arun, and extending 
from it to Sikkim, is Limbuana, or the country of the Limbus, another tribe 
of low-cahte Hindus. It formerly belonged to Sikkim, but was conquered and 
permanently annexed to Nepal by Prithwi Narayan. 

Previous to the Gurkha conquest of the Valley of Nepal, the territories of 
the NeWar Kings of Bhatgaon extended eastward to the Dudh Kosi river, 
which formed the boundary between the country of the Newars and the 
country of the Kirantis. 

The Terai consists of that portion of low land which intervenes between 

Tbe Terai. the outermost hills of Nepal and the British frontier. 

It is a long, narrow slip of forest and grass jungle 
with here and there patches of cultivation and stretches of swamp. This 
Terai extends from the Sarda river ou the west to the Michi river on the east. 
Its greatest breadth nowhere exceeds 30 miles. 

The Valley of Nepal proper is completely surrounded by mountains which 

Nepal valley vary * n allude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is of an oval shape, with an 
average length of 15 miles, and an average breadth of 13 miles. The area 
is about 250 square miles. The British Residency is 4,700 feet above the 
sea. 

The Nepal Valley is densely populated and is supposed to contain nearly 
800,000 souls, most of whom are New&rg and Murgus. It is well supplied 
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Area. 


Population. 


Crops and minerals. 


with \^ator by numberless streams, which all converge'aud join the Bagmati 
river. 

Katmandu, the capital of Nepal, is an immense city, and here live in 
different palaces the King, the Prime Minister, and all great officials. The 
word Katmandu is derived from kat ( wood manclir r temple/ 

It is impossible to calculate with any accuracy the area of Nepal* 
but it is supposed to be about 54,000 square 
miles. 

The population is estimated by the Nepalese at from 5,200,000 to 5,600,000 
and by most writers at about 4,000,000. It is im- 
possible to form any correct estimate, but it is pro- 
bably about 4,000,0 00. 

The revenue of Nepal is stated to be about ten lakhs 6t rupees, but is 
Revenue. probably nearer one hundred lakhs. 

The grains produced in the lowlands of Nepal are Indian-corn, rice, wheat, 
barley, millet, pulses of various kinds, and an enor- 
mous amount of red pepper. 

Of fruits, the chief are the pine-apple, orange, guava, plantain, and pome- 
granate. Of vegetables, the principal are garlic, cabbages, peas, turnips, 
gingers and sugarcane. 

In the mountain regions the peach, apricot, walnut, raspberry, and wild 
strawberry are found. These parts also are rich in mines of iron* lead, and 
copper, and it is said that gold mines also exist. There are coal-mines not far 
from Botwal, and also close to Tribeni. 

An enormous amount of sal wood is annually cut in the Terai, and this 
forms one of the principal sources of income to the Nepal Government. 

The Tibetans bring down, for sale in Nepal, blankets of various kinds, 
and other woqllen manufactures ; also ponies, watch 
dogs — large, hairy beasts, about the size of an ordi- 
nary Newfoundland dog — goats, sheep, agate, turquoise, yaktails, gold-dust, 
gold and silver ore, and quantities of rock-salt. 

The salt is packed in bags, forming loads of about 15 lbs. each, which 
are brought across the snows fastened to the backs of sheep. 

All mines in Nepal are worked by the Agrai tribe, who must find it a 
paying business, as a proverb exists in Nepal which says (< Kariputo Ranipiot 99 
(a miner’s son and a prince’s son). 


Trade. 


!R ACES OP NEPAL. 

The aboriginal stock of Nepal is most undoubtedly Mongolian. This 
fact is inscribed in very plain characters, in their faces, forms, and 
languages. , 

Amongst the aborigines of Nepal must be counted the Magars, Gurungg, 
Newars, Sunwars, Khambus, Yakkas, Yakthumbas, 
Limbus, Murmis, and Lepchas. 


Aborigines. 
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Kljambus are Rais. Yakkas are practically Rais also. Yakthunbas are 
Limbus, Khambus, Yakkas, and Yaktliumbas form the Kiranti group. 

All of these are undoubtedly descended from Mongolian or Tibetan stock. 

The Newars, owing to the geographical position of their valley, which 
practically prevented them from wandering, and to the sanctity of the same 
which, for centuries before Christ drew devotee Hindus and .Buddhists, have 
more marked racial characteristics than the other aboriginal tribes. They 
are also more civilized, having a literature of their own, and being skilled [n 
arts. 

* 

Physically speaking, there is a very strong resemblance between Magarg, 
Gurungs, Sunwars, Rais, and Limbus. 

Writing about aboriginal tribes of Nepal, Brian Horlgson says 

“ That the sub- Himalayan races are all closely affiliated, and are one and 
all of northern origin, are facts long ago indicated by me and which seem to 
result from sufficient evidence from ’ the comparative vocabularies * I have 
furnished. But to it, lingual evidence, in a more ample form will, however, 
in due time, be added, as well as the evidence deducible from the physical 
attributes, and from the creeds, customs, and legends of these races. 

“The transit from the north into Nepal was certainly made before the 
Tibetans had adopted from India the religion and literature of Buddhism. 

“ This fact is as clearly impressed upon the crude dialects, and cruder 
religious tenets of the Sub-Himalayans as their northern origin is upon their 
peculiar forms and features, provided these points be investigated with the 
requisite care. That physiognomy exhibits generally and normally the Sey- 
thic or Mongolian type of humankind, but the type is often much softened 
and modified and even frequently passes into a near approach to the full 
Caucasian dignity of head and face. 

u Tbe broken or depressed tribes which originally peopled Nepal, passed 
the Himalayas at various periods, but all long antecedent to the immigration 
of the dominant tribes, and prior to the least whisper of tradition ; and the 
lingual, and physical traits of these broken tribes, as might be expected, con- 
stitute several links of connection between the Altaic tribes on the north and 
Drividian on the south. The general description of the llimalayans, both 
of earlier and, later immigration, is as follows: head and face very broad, 
usually widest between the cheek bones, sometimes as wide between the 
angles of the jaw3 ; forehead broad, bub often narrowing upwards ; chin 
defective ; mouth large and salient, but the teeth vertical and the lips not 
tumid; gums, especially the upper, thickened remarkably; eyes wide apart, 
flush with the cheeks, and more or less obliquely set in the head ; 

* Brian Hodgson says : — 

“ With the modern Kingdom of Nepal there are 13 distinct and strongly marked dialects, 
spoken, viz., tho Kha«, Magar, G lining, Sunwar, Kachan, Haiyum, Chepang, Kumunda, Marini, 
New&ri, Kiranti, Limbuwun and Lepchaii. 

“ With tho exception of the fint, these are all of Trans -Himalayan stock and are closely 
affiliated. They are all extremely rude owing to the people, who speak of them having crossed 
the snows before learning dawned upon Tibet/’ 
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nose pyramidal, sufficiently long and elevated, save at the base, where it is 
depressed, so as often to let the eyes run together, coarsely formed and thick, 
specially towards the end, and furnished with large, round nostrils ; hair of 
head, copious and straight ; of the face and body, deficient ; stature, rather 
low, but muscular and strong. Character phlegmatic, and slow in intellect 
and feeling, but good-humoured, cheerful, and tractable though somewhat 
impatient of continuous toil. 

“ Drunkenness and dirtiness are more frequent than in the plains. Crime 
is much rarer, however, and truth more regarded, and the character, on the 
whole, amiable. 

“The customs and manners have nothing very remarkable, and the creed 
may be best described by negatives. 

“ The home population is intensely tribal, some races being hound to- 
gether by a common appellation, as the Limbus and Rais for example. A few 
tribes, such as the Newars, have long become stationary cultivators ; and the 
Gurungs are still, for the most part, pastoral. 

" There are no craftsmen, generally speaking, proper to these tribes j 
strangers and helot races, located among them for ages untold, being smiths, 
carpenters, curriers, potters, etc., and the woman of each tribe being its 
domestic weavers.” 

The tribes of Nepal, from which the fighting element is almost exclusively 
drawn for the Army, are the following 

The Khas, Magar, Gurung, and Thakur. There are also some Limbus, 

^ „ VT . .. Rais, and Sunwars to be found in most of oiV 

Warlike races of Isepal. 

Gurkha regiments, and numbers of them are yearly 
enlisted into the various Military Police Battlions of Assam and Burma. 
Experience gained in Sikkim, Burma, and elsewhere, would prove Limbus, 
from the Nepal Valley, Rais, and Sunwars to be excellent soldiers, and the 
prejudice which formerly existed against them, would seem rightly to be 
dying out rapidly. 

A few Nagarkotis (Newars who have migrated to the hills) are also 
found in most of our regiments. 

Murmis (Lamas) also have been enlisted in fairly large numbers in Mili- 
tary Police Battalions, and seem to have acquitted themselves well on service. 

With the exception of the Khas and Thakur, all the above tribes were 
the aborigines of the country, and to this day show e\n undoubted Mongolian 
origin. The Kh&s and Thakurs also show a strain of Mongolian blood, but to 
a lesser degree. 

The most ancient records would seem to prove that Nepal was originally 
inhabited by Mongolians. Probably from one of the great waves of Mongo- 
lian conquest, which spread through the breadth of Asia from east to west, 
some side wave was washed over the bleak snows of the mighty Himalayas 
iuto the fertile plains and valleys of Nepal. Finding here a cool and bracing 
climate and a fertile soil, this mas3 of Mongolians settled down and adopted the 
country as their own. But, again, the southern boundary of Nepal rested on 
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India, from whence continual streamlets of natives were finding their way 
into Nepal. 

We have historical evidence of the existence in Nepal, long prior to the 
advent of Sakia Sinha, of Hindus from the plains of India. 

We hear of the daughter of Asoka (about B.C. 250) being married in 
Nepal to the descendant of a Chattri, who had settled there centuries before. 

It can, therefore, reasonably be presumed that for centuries before and 
after our Christian era, a continual dribbling of natives of India was finding 
its way into Nepal and settling there, and we, therefore, have these two races, 
viz., Mongolians and natives of India, meeting and mixing. Perhaps at one 
time fighting each other, at others, resting peacefully side by oide, but never- 
theless ever meeting, and mixing their blood in legitimate marriage or other- 
wise. 

Prom this was created a race which, owing to the preponderance of 
Mongolian blood, would ethnologically be called Mongolian, but yet has 
sufficient mixed blood, to show a decided foreign strain too. 

The northern wave, which originally peopled Nepal, probably consisted of 
a most uncivilized, ignorant race with, perhaps, no religion at all. Those who 
came from the south, on the other hand, were Hindus, whose religion, even 
then, was an old established one, and who were famous for their intelligence 
and civilization. 

Although, perhaps, immensely in the minority, it can be easily conceived 
how the civilized and intelligent minority would affect the ignorant masses, 
and, in time, imbue the aborigines, to a certain degree, with their customs, 
manners, and religion. 

The immigration of Hindus seems to have been most heavy in the western 
and south-western portions of Nepal, viz., about Jumla and Sally an. Hence 
we find the men of Doti and Western Nepal, generally, in language, customs, 
religion, and appearance, far more like the natives of India than the rest of 
the inhabitants of Nepal, whilst the further north and east we go, the stronger 
become the Mongolian appearance and peculiarities. 

Of the early history of Nepal we know little more than that, prior to the 
Gurkha conquest, the country was divided, roughly speaking, from west to 
east, into — 

(1) Baisia Raj. I (3) Nepal Raj. 

(2) Chaobisia Raj. I (4) Rai or Kirant Raj. 

(5) Limbu Raj. 

Each of these was sub-divided into a number of petty principalities and 
6mall independent States, which through constantly warring amongst them- 
selves, had but little or no connection with the plains of Hindustan. 

The vast tract of foiest, and of marshy, malarious land which skirts, 
almost uninterruptedly, the southern face of the Himalayas from Assam in 
the east, almost to the Sutlej in the north-west, formed an insuperable bar to 
any regular intercourse between the natives of the plains and those of the 
hills. Thus, isolated from connection with Hindustan, the hill R&jag and 
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their subjects became, as it were, ( a peculiar people/ Absorbed in thei 
own internal affairs — at one time warring with neighbouring chiefs, at an 
other occupied in pastoral pursuits, or in hunting expeditions in their own 
territories— they knew little, and cared less, about the political changes and 
evolutions which were occurring in Bengal. 

Inhabiting a cool and bracing climate, with mixed blood of the Mongo- 
lian and the native of India, they were physically far superior to the languid 
and enervated residents of Bengal. 

The original purity of their soil had never been sullied by the foot of a 
Mahomedan conqueror. Morally, therefore, as well as physically, they looked 
and they, to this day, still look, upon themselves, as superior to any of the 
plains men. These feelings induced a proud independence and energy of 
character almost unknown in other parts of India. 

Such of these mountaineers as had adopted Hinduism, did so only to 
certain degree, and they and their descendants refused to be hampered by all 
the bigotry and prejudices of Brahmanical law. Whilst they retained the sub- 
stance, they rejected much of the shadow of Hinduism, and openly disre- 
garded many observances which were and are considered as essential by the 
ipore orthodox professors of that religion in the plains. Such conduct natur- 
ally gave great offence. The Hindus of the Himalayas began to be looked 
upon by the Hindus of the plains very much as the Protestant is looked upon 
by the Roman Catholic. As the orthodox Roman Catholic .calls the 
Protestant a 'heretic/ so the orthodox Brahman of Benares calls his 
brother Hindu of Nepal, a * Pariah 9 (outcast). 

These various differences in religion, in customs, in occupations, and in 
language engendered great bitterness of feeling between the races of the 
plains and the races of the hills. 

Hence, to this day, we find the vigorous hill races of Nepal speaking 
with contempt of the ‘ Madhesia/ whilst the orthodox Hindus of the plains 
look upon the Pahariahs’ (highlanders) as more or less unconverted bar 
barians. 
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CHAPTER II. 
History. 


PART I.-UP TO CONQUEST BY GURKHAS. 

The Nepal Valley was in early days called ‘ Nag Hrad/ the Tank of 
the Serpent. That the Nepal Valley was once upon a time a huge lake would 
appear by ancient Hindu writings to bo a fact, and is, geologically speaking, 
most highly probable. 

To Manjjusri, by the Buddhists, and to Vishnu, by the Hindus, is given 
the credit of transforming the lake into a fertile plain by cutting a pass 
through the mountains with his sword. The pass is called Kotbar, Kotwal, 
or Kotp&l. 

The legends of the country recorded by Wright and Oldfield may be 
summarized as follows, but it should be understood that very little is really 
known concerning the history of the country before A.D. 500 or 600, and 
that the legends professing to give early history are pure mythology. 

It is said that Munjusri * came from China, and that, prior to returning 
he established a king in Nepal by name Dharmakar,t who, having no issue 
appointed as his successor one Dharmapal. % 

The next king heard of is one called Sudhanwa, who is described as a 
descendant of Dharmapal. 

Sudhanwa apparently went to Janakpur to compete in feats of strength 
for the hand of Sita, the daughter of the King of Janakpur. 

King Janak, for some unknown reason, murdered Sudhanwa and sent 
his brother Kushdwaj to reign instead. 

Kushdwaj's descendants ruled the country for some years, after which 
the dynasty became extinct. 


# Manjusri is merely * Sri ' or ‘venerable one* from Manchu or Manchuria, a Tartar Province 
and not the name of the person alluded to. 

f The namo Dharmakar is merely the \door of dharma ’ and ‘ Dharmapal ' the ‘protector of 
dharalU,’ and as * Dharma * is the Buddhists religion, this passage regarding Manjusri and these 
two successors seems merely to be an invention to cover the period when Buddhism entered 
N epal. 

$ Dharmapal is said to have come to Nepal with a saint called ‘ Krakuchand,’ who evidently 
was a famous Hindu apostle, as ho ‘ permitted 700 of his disciples of the Brahman and Chattri 
castes to live as Bhiksus. 

Krakuchand went to Gunjcswari and saw in the w^od planted by Manjusri the three gods of 
t Brahma,’ f Vishnu, ’ and ‘Maheswara ’ (Siva). 

In the earliest of all writings mention is made of ‘ the four castes,’ viz., Hindus, as existing in 
the Nepal Valley. 
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After this Kanak Muni Buddh came from Sobh&rati, and after him Kas- 
yapa Buddh from Benares, who sent Praohand Deva, King of Bengal, to 
Nepal as king ; after this many Rajas came. 

It is stated in the Nepalese Vancavali that the Kirantis came and con- 
quered Nepal at some far back period, and that after them came their gods. 

The Kirantis, who dwelt originally to the eastward, but had removed 
to the city of Suprabha (now Thankot) came and conquered Nepal and ruled 
over the country for some immense period. v 

They were conquered and driven out by Raja Dharma Datta of Coujeve- 
dram, near Madras, who peopled the country with the four castes — Hindus. 

He built the temple of Pashupati. 

After this came Vikramadita, who was succeeded by his son Vikrama 
Kesari, who caused his son Mandeva to sacrifice him by becoming a parricide. 

Mandeva built a Buddhist temple, which exists to this day, and is now 
called Bodhnath, which the Bhutias hold in great veneration. 

Ne Muni, the patron saint of Nepal, installed the son of a pious cowherd 
. as king, and thus started the cowherd (Gopala) 

Gopala Dynasty. V ’ 

There were eight kings of this dynasty, the first being Bhutamana and 
the last Yaksha Gupta. 

Yaksha Gupta having no issue, an Ahir from the plains of Hindustan 
» «. n , n TV came and ruled over the country. His name was 

Ahir Dynasty from India. Bam Sinha . Thcre were only ^ klng3 of thi> 

dynasty, the last of whom, Bhurana Sin ha, was conquered by the Kirfintig, 
who came from the East. 

There were twenty-nine Rajas of the Kiranti dynasty, beginning with 

Kiranti Dynasty. Yalambar. 

During the reign of the seventh king by name Jitedasti, Sakya Sinha 
(Buddha) came to Nepfcl. 

Jitedasti assisted the Pandavas in the great war and was killed. 


Note. — Kirkpatrick says at page 148 : — 

•Snmbhunafch is a very ancient edifice, having, it would seem, been erected at a period when 
Nepal was ruled by a race of Tibetans who, being subsequently expelled by the Newars, obtained 
the name of Kat Bhutias (or Bhutias of Katmandu), which they preserve to this day, occupying 
at present the mountains of the Kuchai, but principally that part of tho range situated in the 
Koote quarter. 

“ The possession of this temple has always been claimed by the Dalai Lama (or sovereign 
Pontiff of Lhassa), and this pretention appears to have been usually yielded to by the existing 
Government of Nepal, until 1792, when the rupture took place between Nepal and Tibet. 

“Sumbhu is one of the appellations of Mohadeo, and the word, signifying self -existing or 
self -created, is applied to a stone image of the god supposed to be the spontaneous production 
of nature.” 

[After all it is highly probable that tho sanctity of this spot might be safely referred to 
a period very anterior both to tho Newar and Khat Bhutia dynasties of Nepal, since the sacred 
books of the Hindus scarcely leave any room to doubt that the religion of Brahma has been 
established from the most remote antiquity in this secluded valley, where, in truth, there are 
nearly as many temples as houses, and as many idols as inhabitants.] 
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During the reign of Stunko, fourteenth king oE this dynasty,* Asoka, 
King of Pataliputra (Patna), come to Nepal. Asoka's daughter, Charumati, 
was married to a Kshatriya called Devapala, settled in N epal, and founded 
Devapatan (near Pashupati). 

The twenty-eighth of the Kiranti king3, by name Patuka, was attacked 
by the Somavansi Rajputs, and built a new Fort at Sankhamulatirtha. 

The last of the Kiranti kings, by name Gasti, was defeated by, and lost 
his kingdom to, the Somavansis. 

This dynasty was founded by Nimikha, a Hindu by religion, who oon- 

Somavansi Dynasty. quered Gasti. 

There were only five generations of the Somavansis, the last of whose kings 
was called Bhaskara Varman, and figures as a very powerful and wealthy king, 
and as the conqueror of the whole world up to the seas, viz., the whole of India. 

He enlarged the village of Devapatan into a town. 

Having no issue, he appointed as his successor one Bhumi Varman, a 
Surajvansi or Suraya- Chattri of the Solar Race (Surajvansi) of the Rajputs 
vansi Dynasty. and 0 f the Gotama gotra. 

He was a descendant of one of the followers of Sakya Sinha Buddha who 
had remained in Nepal. 

There were thirty -one kings of this line. 

During the reign of the seventeenth king, Rudra Deva, 653 to 656 A.D., 
one Sankara Acharya, a bigoted Brahman, induced a most furious persecution 
against all persons of every age and rank, and of either sex, who professed or 
protected the religion of Buddha. He destroyed their literature, burned their 
temples, and butchered their priests and sages, but failed to overthrow their 
religion. 

Up to this reign no corn bad been grown in Nepal, 

Shivadeva Varman, the twenty-seventh king, made Devapatan a large 
town, and transferred his seat of Government thither. 

Vishvadeva Varman, the thirty-first and last of the Solar Dynasty, had no 
male issue, so he gave his daughter in marriage to a Thakur, or legitimate 
Rajput, named Amsu Varman. 


•Asoka, King of Patna, reigned from 256 to 219 B.C. over tlie whole of Northern India 
including Kashmir. He was a zealous Buddhist, and he is famous through his rock edicts, ono 
of which is to be seen at Khalsi, Debra Dun. He belonged to the Maurya Dynasty. He 
conquered the mountainous regions of Nepal. 

The grandfather of Asoka, by name Chandra Gupta, drove the Greeks from the Punjab in 
816 B.C. 

[Note. — The Nepalese historian in his anxiety to make the Nepalese ancestors go back to 
a very famous and ancient origin drags in Vikramaditya, although he had already appeared 
once just before the Gopala Dynasty. 

Vikramaditya was King of Ujjain, and his coronation is usually put by the Hindus at 57 
B.C. He, therefore, could not possibly re-appear in the seventh century A.D. 

The real truth would appear to be that between 630 and 635 A.D. a powerful Indian king, by 
name Sriharsha, conquered Nepal, and forced the adoption of his era on to the humbled priuces 
of Nepal. The Sriharsha era according to Abiruni began in 606 or 607 A. D. See Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji’s * Inscriptions from Nepal/ from page 48. 

It is highly probable that Sriharsha returned to India, leaving some one to rule in his stead in 
Nep&l, and that this ruler was driven out of the country, and Amsu Varman made king. 
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At this time Vikramaditya (see note on page 13), a very powerful mo- 
narch of Hindustan, came to Nepal, and, by clearing off all the debts of the 
country, he introduced his new era. 

After this Vikramajit obtained salvation, and being a stranger he left no 
son, So that Amsu Varman, who had married the daughter of Visvadeva, 
ascended the throne (about A.D. 634, according to the latest authorities). 

Amsu Varman* founded the Thakur dynasty > 

Thakur Dynasty. which consisted of eighteen kings. 

He reigned from 635 to 650 A.D, (vide Fleet) according to inscriptions, 

Baja Bir Deva, the fifth of this dynasty, founded Lalitpur, naming it 
after a grass -seller, whose ugliness was changed into beauty by washing in a 
tank close by the spot where the city was afterwards built. 

The sixth king, Chandraketu Deva, was sorely oppressed and plundered 
by'his enemies. 

During his reign the existence of Katmandu village is mentioned under 
the name of Kantipur. 

During the reign of the seventh king, Narendra Deva, the Khas nation 
is mentioned as having been relieved from a water famine through their 
obtaining the god Makiudranatha from Nepal. 

The eighth king, Vara Deva, removed the seat of GOvernmebt to Lalita* 


pattana. 

Sankara Acharyaf came to Nepal at this time and persecuted the Buddhists. 

Guna Kama Deva, fifteenth king of the Thakur dynasty, built 1 Kauti- 
pura/ the modern Katmadu, at the junction of the Bagmati and Vishnumat 
rivers, and removed his court here from Patan, but he ruled over both 
cities. 


# As the date of the famous Chinese traveller Hiucn Tsang is fixed beyond any doubt, and as 
his visit to Northern India most probably falls in the year 637 A. D. (Cunningham, (geography, 
page 565), it follows that Amsu Varman must have reigned within the first half of the seventh 
century of our era. 

Hiucn Tsang, according to M. Stanislas Julien’s translation, says tho following : — 

“ Dans cos dernier temps, il y avait un roi appcle yang-c*hou*fa-mo (Chinese way of pro- 
nouncing and writing Amsu Varman) qui se distinguait par la solidite de son savoir et la saga- 
cite do son esprit. II avait compose lui-m^me un traite sur la oonnaissance des sous; il estimait 
la science ct rospectait la vertu. Sa reputation s’etait repandue en tous lieux.” 

It would appear that, however great a king Amsu Verman became eventually, he was 
originaUy a Samanta or feudatory of the King of Nepal. In nis own early inscriptions he 
assumos no higher title than ‘ tho great feudal baron.’ Later on he appears as MaharajadhirSj a 
(great King of kings). 

f It would seem possible that tho Thakur dynasty did not follow as a sequence of the SuryA* 
vansi dynasty but that from tho time of the sixteenth king of the latter, viz., Shiva Varman# 
thero were two kings existing, one of each dynasty. 

According to Mr. Fleet, there can be no doubt, from . inscriptions, that Shiva Varman 
reignod from 635 A.D. as tho first inscription of his son, viz., Rudra Deva Varman, as King 
of Nepal, is dated 653. According to Mr. Fleet also, Amsu Varman’s reign is placed by 
inscriptions as having lasted from 635 to 650. 

I would also point to other reasons for believing in two dynastios as existing at the same 
time, viz., that in the reign of Rudra Deva Varman, seventeenth king of the Suryavansi dynasty, 
mention is made of Sankara Acharya as oppressing Buddhists, viz., in 655 A. D. But Sankara 
also appears during the reign of Vara Deva, eighth king of the Thakur dynasty. This would 
seem to prove the existence at the same time of two dynasties, but it should also be noted that 
Professor Buhler has recently shown good reasons for believing this view to be mistaken. 
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J ayakama Deva, the last of the dynasty, having had no issue, the 
Thakurs of the Nawakot mountains came and elected a Raja from among 

Nawakot Thakur Dynasty. ^ em8elves - Bhaskara Deva was the first king of 

this line, and ^here were only five altogether. 

Vama Deva, a collateral descendant o£ Amsu Varman's family, assisted 
by the Chiefs in Lalitapattana and Kantipur, 
A.msii°Vaitoan kUr Bynasty o£ expelled the Nawakot Thakurs and drove them 

back to their original home. 

Vama Deva founded the second Thakur dynasty, which gave twelve 


Second, Thakur Dynasty of 
Amsu Varrnan. 


Sadashiva Deva, the third king of this line, built Kirtipur on a hill 
south-west of Katmandu. He introduced copper coins alloyed with iron, 
marked with the figure of a lion. 

Ari Deva, the ninth king, had a son born to him whilst engaged in 
wrestling, and he therefore gave the child the title of Malla the^ ^wrestler/ 

Jaya Deva Malla, the eleventh king, established the Nevari era, begin- 
ning 1 A.D. 1257. He ruled over Lalitapattana, whilst his younger brother, 
Ananda Malla, founded Bhaktapura or Bhatgaon and ruled there. 

Ananda Malla is the last king of the second Thakur dynasty and reigned 
from 1280 to 1302 A.D. 

During his reign many Khassias (a western tribe) emigrated to, or con- 
quered, Nepal and settled there. A considerable number of Tirhut families 
also planted themselves there. 

In the Saka year 811, and Nepal Sambat 9 (A.D. 889) on the 7th 
Sravara Sudi, a Saturday, Nanya7Deva Raja came 

Karnataki D>uast>. from the south Karnataki country and entered 

Nepal. He brought with him the Saka Sahkala era and introduced it. 
Amongst the troops that were with him were Newars, from a country called j 
Nayeva, who were Brahmaputra Chattris and Achars. j 

He defeated the Malla Rajas, and having established his court at Bhak- 
tapur or Bhatgaon, be ruled over it as well as over Lalitapattan (present Pa- 
tan), and Kantipur or Katmandu, and established a dynasty, which lasted 
about 220 years and gave six kings. 

The sixth and last king of this dynasty, by name Hari Deva, had at 
this time (about 1100 A.D.) a Magar in bis service, who through the machi- 
nations of the ministers, was dismissed. 

This man returned to his home and praised Nepal as having houses with 
Magar King of Paipa. golden roofs and golden pranalis or dharas. 

The Magar Raja, by name Makunda Sena, a brave and powerful 
monarch, having heard of this, came to Nepal from the west with a large 
number of mounted troops, and subdued Hari Deva, the son of Rama Sinha 
Deva. 

Of the Nepalese troops some were slain and others fled. Great confusion 
reigned in the three cities. The victorious soldiers broke and disfigured the 
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images of the gods and sent the Bhairava, in front of Machindranatha, to 
their own couatry, Palpa and Botwal. 

With this Raja the Khas and Magar castes came to Nepal. These men 
having no mercy, committed great sins, and the southern face of Pashnpati 
showed its frightful teeth, and sent a goddess named Maha-mari (pestilence) 
who, within a fortnight, cleared the country of the troops of Makundu Sena,. 

The Raja alone escaped to the east in disguise. On his way^back to his 
own country he arrived at Devighat* and died there. 

From this time the Khas and Magars came into the country, and sinki 
and hakuwat were made. 

As Nepal had been completely devastated, an interregnum of seven or 
eight years followed. 

The Vaisa (or Baisa) Thakurs of Navakot came back and occupied the 
country. In Lalitapattana every ‘ tol * or ward 
\dhM Fha un Dj jt s 0 wn King, and in Kantipura twelve kings 

ruled at once. Bbatgaon, too, was held by a Thakur King. 


Note. — A fter Auanda Malla’s death much confusion arises regarding dynasties. 

Anan. Malta died about 1302 A.D. the Nepalese historian now drags in several dynasties 
beginning with the Karnataki Dynasty, which, according to him, camo under Nanya Deva in 
the Saka year 811 and Nepal Saunbat M (A.D. 889), and having defeated the Milla Raja (Auanda 
Malla and his brother Jaya Deva Malta) seized the country of Nepal. 

The “ Vancavali ” gives the following dynasties after Auanda Malians death : — 

(1) Karnataki Dynasty (C kings). 

(2) Invasion and conquest by Makundu Sena, the Magar King of Nepal. 

(3) Vaishya Thakur Dynasty (reigned 225 years). 

(4) Ajodhya Dynasty (4 kings). 

Now, we know through history, that Hari Sinha Deva, the first king of the Ajodhya Dynasty, 
actually did invade and conquer either all or a portion of the Nepal Valley in 1324, and it there- 
fore follows that there was only a matter of 22 years between the death of Auanda Malla and 
the arrival of Hari Sinha Deva, which would not be sufficient time for two complete dynasties, 
besides an invasion, to take place in. 

Bendall makes no mention of the Karnataki or Vaishya Thakur Dynasty as having ever 
existed. 

This confusion may be due, perhaps, to the fact that there were several kingdoms in 
Nopal. The BhStgaon King seems generally to have been the most powerful of all, and 
hence to havo been called the Kiug of Nepal . It may be that the Karnataki and Vaishya Thakur 
Dynasties were co-existent (from some period or other) with the second Tb&kur Dynasty of 
Amsu Varman, and that after Auanda Malla's death, either the Khas nation, the K&rnabaki 
Dynasty, of the Vaishyet Thakurs asserted their supremacy, or arrogated to themselves the 
title of King of Nepal either at the same time or at different periods. 

^ Whether these dynasties ever did or did not exist, I give them in the next few pages, as 
Wright produces them in his translation of the 'Vancavali / and because there is some interesting 
matter about the Newars, and the Magars of Palpa. 

The twenty odd years of uncertainty, which exists from date of Ananda Malla’s death, 
1302, to arrival of Hari Sinha Deva, 1324, might well be accounted for by the invasion and 
conquest of the Nepal Valley by the Magar nation under Makundu Sena, King of P&lpa. 

# Devighat is at the junction of the Taddi and Tirsuli rivers in Navakot Valley, 

t Sinki is radishes buried in the ground till they ferment. They are then taken out, dried 
and eaten : the smell is atrocious. 

Hakuwa is made by stacking the rice when not perfectly ripe, covering it with earth, and 
allowing it to heat and become slightly malted. It U then dried. It is considered very light 
and wholesome. 
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The Thftkurs ruled the country 225 years after which Harisinha Deva, 

Kins: of Simrauns* conquered Nepal and founded 

Aiodhya Dynasty. ^ 

the Ajodhya Dynasty. 

Harisinha came to Nepal in 1324. 

The third king of this dynasty, Shakti Sin ha Deva, received a letter 
from the Emperor of China, with a seal bearing the inscription Shakti Sin- 
harama in the Chinese year 535. 

The fourth and last king of this line was called Shyama Sinha Deva. 
His daughter was married to a descendant of the Mallas, who fled to Tirhut, 
on the invasion of Nanya Deva, and thus after the king’s death arose the 
thiid Thakur Dynasty, which lasted until displaced by Prithwi Narayan. 

The Thakur Dynasty was as follows : — 

1. Jaya Badhra Malla. 

2. Naga Malla. 

Third Thakur Dynasty. 3, Jaya Jagat Malla. 

4. Nagendra Malla. 

5. Ugra Malla. 

6. Asoka Malla. — This king drove the Vais Thakurs out of Patana. 

7. Jayasthiti Malla (1385 — 1429 A.D.) made laws for castes and 
families and built temples. He died in 1429. 

8. Yaksha Malla (1429 — 1460 A.D.) is said to have annexed Morang, 
Tirhut and Gaya to his dominions, and to have conquered Gurkha to the 
westward and Shikarjang of Tibet to the north. He likewise completely 
subdued the refractory Rajas of Patan and Katmandu. 

lie had three sms, the eldest and youngest of whom founded two 
separate dynasties at Bhatgaon and Katmandu, while the second held the 
town of Banepa but founded no dynasty. 

To follow this history clearly it must bg remembered that after Yaksha 
Malla’s death there is no further King of Nepal, but a King of Bhatgaon 
(descendants of Raya Malla, eldest son of Yaksha), and a King of Katmandu 
(descendant of the youngest son of Yaksha). 

9. Raya Malla. 

10. Suvarna Malla. 

11. Prana Malla. 

12. Yishwa Malla. 

Bhatgaon Dynasty. 13. Trailokya Malla, 1572 A.D. 

14. Jagatjyola Malla, 162S A.D. 

15. Narendra Malla. 

16. Jagat Prakasa Malla. 


* Tho ruins of Simraun are 15 miles west of the Bhagmati river, and the same distance from 
the foot of the hills. 

Simraun w<is the ancient and fortified capital of the powerful Hindu Kingdom of Mifhila 
(modern Tirhut) which extended from the Gandok to the Kosi, and from the Ganges to the 
hills Nepal. Simraun, it is said, was built A.D. 1097 by Raja Nanyupa Deva, and his descend- 
ants occupied the throne for several generations. 


0 
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18. Bhupatindra Malla. The dated inscriptions of his reign are A.D . 
1703—1707, 1707—1718, and 1721. 

19. Ran jit Malla was defeated, and his Kingdom taken from him by 
Prithwi Narayan, the Gurkha, A.D. 1769. With him the dynasty of Bhat- 
gaon became extinct. 

1. Ratna Malla, youngest son of Yaksha Malla, and younger brother of 

~ , Raya Malla, King of Bhatgaon, seized Kanti- 

pur (Katmandu) and established himself as 
king of the same and founded the Katmandu Dynasty. 

In 1491 A.D. he defeated the Thakurs of Nawakot and later on being 
hard pressed by Bhutias (Tibetans) called Kuku, he obtained troops from 
Sena, the Magar King of Palpa, and with their assistance defeated the 
Bhutias at a place which has ever after been called ‘ Kuku Syana jor/ 

At this period Yavanas (Mahomedans) first entered Nepal as traders. 

Ratna Malla conciliated the people of Katmaudu and Patau, and having- 
brought copper from Tamba Khani (in the Chitlong Valley at foot of the 
Sisaghari hills) he introduced pice into currency, instead of sukiclias (an 
ancient coin worth 8 pice). 

2. Amara Malla ruled over 26 towns including Kirtipur, Thankot, and 
Pa tan, but his capital remained Katmandu. 

3. Surya Malla took two towns from the King of Bhatgaon. 

4. Narendra Malla. 

5. Mahendra Malla received from the Emperor of China permission to 
issue silver coinage called the Mohar. In his reign Purandrara Rajvansi 
built a temple of Narayan close to the palace in Lalitapattana (A.D. 1506). 

6. Sadashiva Malla, owing to his licentiousness, was expelled by his 
people and fled to Bhatgaon, where he was imprisoned — 1570. 

7. Shiva Sinha Malla (brother of Sadashiva) according to an inscription, 
repaired the temple of Swayambhu in 159 k He had two sons, and at his 
death in 1039 these two sons divided the kingdom of Katmandu, the elder, 
Lakshmi Narsinha, retaining Katman lu, the younger, llarihara Sinha, 
starting a kingdom at Patau and founding a dynasty there. From this time 
there were three kingdoms within the Nepal Valley. 

(1) Bhatgaon. (2) Katmandu. (3) Patau. 

8. Lakshmi Narsinha Malla, eldest son of Shivasinha, ruled at Kat- 
mandu. During his reign, 1595 A D., the wooden templo of Gorakhnath 
called * Kat Mandir 9 was built, after which the town of Kantipura was 
called Katmandu. 


The last of his dynasty, llujfi Han Siuha Deva, was conquered and driven ioto the hills A.D. 
1322 by. Ghniss-ud-din Toghlak Shah, Emperor of Delhi. The Kingdom of Mithilu was annexed 
as a province to the Mahometan dominions, and its capital Simraun was reduced to ruins. On 
retiring to tho hills Hari Siuha Deva conquered Nepal, and his defendants continued ou tho 
throne of Nepal till they were displaced by Prithwi Naray «j. 

The descendants of tho Newars who catno from Najera, are not molestod and still occupy 
the country. 4 
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He became insane, was dethroned by bis son, and kept in confinement 
during 16 years. 

6. Pratapa Malla ruled from 1639. He was a poet. The inscriptions 
of his reign date 1640, 1650, 1654 and 1657 A.D. 

He allowed his four sons to reign by turns, each for one year, during his 
lifetime. He died in 1689. He waged war with Srinivasa, third King of 
Patan. 

10. Mahindra Malla, third son of above, died in 1694. 

11. Bhaskara Malla died of a plague after ruling till 1702, leaving no 
children, and in him the Solar Dynasty of Katmandu became extinct. 

12. Jajat Jaya Malla, a distant relative, was placed on the throne. He 
kept Khas sepoys in his employ. He heard that the Gurkhali King Narbu- 
pal Sah had extended his rule as far as Navakot, which grieved him much. 
He died in 173*2. 


13. Jayaprakasa Malla, second son of Jajat Java, expelled his brother 
Rajyaprakasa. In 1736 he drove Nurbupal Sah, King of the Gurkhas, out 
of Navakot, and forced the Gurkha back to his own country. 

In 1744* he put to death a Gurkhali, by name Kasiram Thapa, and Pri- 
thwi Narayan having heard of this came to Navakot and took possession of 
the land belonging to 32 Tirhutia Brahmans. Jayaprakasa was deposed 
by Prithwi Narayan in 1768. 

1. Harihara Sinha, younger son of Shivasinha of Katmandu, and young- 


Patan Dynasty. 


er brother of Harihara Sinha, eighth King of Kat- 
mandu, seizes Patan as his capital, starts bis king- 


dom and founds a dynasty. 


2. Siddhi Narsinba Malla built a palace at Lalitpur in 1020 anl became 


an ascetic, 1657. 


3. Srinivasa Malla reigned from 1657 ; had war with Pratapa Malla of 
Katmandu, 1658 to 1662 His latest inscription is 1701 A.D. 

4. Yoga Narendra Malla lost his sou aud became an ascetic. 

5. Mahindra Malla died in 1722. 

6. Jaya Yoga Prakasa Malla. An inscription of his reign is dated 1723 

A.D. 

7 . Vishnu Malla died shortly after, 1737, leaving no issue. 

8. Rajyaprakasa, a distant relative, appointed king by Vishnu Malla, was 
made blind by the Pradhans and expelled after one year. 

Jaya Prakasa, thirteenth King of Katmandu, ruled two years over Patan, 
when the I radhans expelled him. 

10. Vishvajit Malla, son of a daughter of Vishnu Malla, reigned four 

years, murdered by Pradhans. j 

11. Dalinardan Sah of Navakot (brother of Prithwi Narayan) was madej 
King by the Pradhans, and expelled after four years' reign in 1765. 

12. Teja Narsinba Malla, a descendant of Vishvajit Malla, reigned three 
years. Then the country was conquered by Prithwi Narayan. 

c 2 
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Ltst of thk RajXs of Nepal from the timb of ‘ Nfi Muiri.' 
A . Gbpdl Dynasty. 


1. Bhutamana. 


6. Bhima Gupta. 

2. Jaya Gupta. 


6. Mani Gupta. 

3. Parama Gupta. 


7. Vishnu Gupta. 

4. Harsha Gupta. 


8. Yaksha Gupta. 


J?. Ah ir Dynasty. 

1 . Bara Sinha. 

i 

2. J ay am at i Sin hi. 


3. Bnarana Sinha. 


C. Kirdnti Dynasty. 

1. Yalambar. 


16. Nane. 

2. Pavy. 


17. Luk. 

3. Skasdhara. 


18. Thora. 

4. Valamba. 


19. Thoko. 

5. Hriti. 


20. Varma. 

6. Humati. 


21. Guja. 

7. Jitedasti. (About 600 B.C.) 

22. Pushkara. 

8. Gali. 


23. Kesu. 

9. Pnsbka. 


24. Sunsa or Suga. 

10. Suyarma. 


25. Sarama or Sansa. 

Jl. Parba. 


26. Gunan. 

12. Thunka. 


27. Shimbu. 

13. Swananda. 


28. Patuka. 

14. Stunko. (226 B.C-) 


29. Gasti. 


righri. 


D. Somavansi Dynasty. 

1. Nimikha. 4 - Bashupresha-Deva. 

2. Matftksha or Man&ksha. r '- Bhaskara Varman .* 

3. K§ka Varman. 


D. Suraj or Surya V ansi Dynasty . 


About A.D. 


1. Bhumi Varman. 

2 . Chandra „ 

3. Jaya „ 

4. Varsba ,, 

5. Sarva „ j 

6. Prithwi „ 

7. Jyeshtha „ 

8. Hari 

9. Kubera „ 

10. Siddhi „ 

11. Haridatta „ 

12. Vaaudatta „ • 

13. Pati „ I 

14. Shivavriddi » I 

15. Vasanta J 

10. Shiva „ 


330—335. 


Names not re- 
corded in In- 
scriptions, A. 
D. 335-630. 


635—645 


17. Rudradeva Varman. 

18. Vvikshadeva „ 

19. Shankaradeva „ 

20. Dharmadeva „ 

21. Manadeva „ 

22. Mivhadeva „ 

23. Vasantadeva „ 

24. Udayadeva „ 

25. Manadeva „ 

26. Guna Manadeva,, 

27. Shivadeva II „ 

28. Narendradeva „ 

29. Bhimadeva „ 

30. Vishnudeva „ 


About A.D. 
053—655 
655—670 
070 — 6s5 
685-704 
705—732 
733—750 
754 
675—724 


725-748 


* Existed after 222 B.C. 
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F. ThdJcuri Dynasty , 


A. Amsu. Varman 

2. Krita „ 

3. Bhimarjuna Varman. 

4. Nanda Deva. 

6. Bir Deva. 

6. Chandra ketu Deva. 

7. Narendra „ 


635—650 A.D. 


700—724 
Kh&a nation 
mentioned. 


8. Vara Deva. 


9. Shankara Deva. 

10. Vardhaman „ 

11. Bali „ 

12. Jay a „ 

13. Balarjuna „ 

14. Vikrama „ 

15. Gutiakama „ 

16. Bhoja „ 

17. LakshmikSma „ 

18. Jayak&ita ,, 


750 — 758 


1015 A. D. 
1039 A.D. 


Vaisa or Baisa ThdJcuri Dynasty from NawaJcot. 

1. Bhaskara Deva. | 4. Nagarjuna Deva. 

2. Bala „ I 5. Sankara „ 

3. Padma „ A.D. 1005 


1071 A.D. 


H. Second ThdJcuri Dynasty ( Asmu Varman Dynasty ). 


1. V&ma Deva 

2. Harsha „ 

3. Sadashiva „ 

4. Mana ,, 

5. Narsinha „ 

6. Nando „ 

7. Rudra „ 


1083 A.D. 8. Mitra Deva. 

1093 „ 9. Ari 

10. Abhaya Malla (Nepal era A.D. 122 
1139 ,, introduced, beginning in October). 

1141 „ 11. Jaya Deva Malla 1267 

1165 „ 12, Ananda Malla 128G to 1302 


* I. Karnataki Dynasty about 1302 . 

1. Nanya Deva. 4. Slinkti Deva. 

2. Ganga „ 5. Raniaflinha „ 

3. Narasinha „ 6. Hari „ 

*•7. MaJcunda Sena , the Magar King of Botvoal and Balya , invades and conquers the 

country , A.D . 1100, (?) 

JK, After Malcunda Sena s expulsion various Vaishya ThdJcuri dynasties for 225 years. 


*L. Ajodhya Dynasty . 

1. Harisinha Deva (from Simraungarh, 3. Shaktisinka Deva. 

A.D. 1324). 4. Skyamasinha „ 

2. Matisinka Deva. 

M. The Malla Mdjds (third ThdJcuri Dynasty), desce?idants of Abhaya Malla, 

1. Jayabkadra Malla. 6. Asoka Malla. 

2. Naga „ 7. Jyasthiti „ 

3. Jayajagat „ 8. Yaksha „ (division 

4. Nagendra „ of the kingdom) . 1429 — 1460 

6. Ugra „ 


•Not mentioned in Beudall. 
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(a) Rajas of BhaJctapur or Bhdtgaon. 


9. Raya Malta (eldest son 


14. Jagatjyola Malta • 

1628 

of Yaksha Malta). 


16 Narindra „ 


10. Suvarna Malta. 


1G. Jagatprakasa „ • 

1642 

11. Prana „ 


17. JitSmitra „ 

1663 

12. Yisliwa ,, 


18. Ehupatindra „ 

1695 

13. Trailokya „ • 

1572 

19. Ranjit „ 

1722 — 69 

( b ) Rajas of Kantipur or Katmandu . 


1. Eatna Malta (youngest 


8. Lakshmi Narsinha Malla 


son of Yaksba Malta). 


(oldest son of Shiva- 


2. Amara Malta. 


sinha) 

1631 

3. Surya „ 


9. Pratapa Malla 

1G65 

4. Narendra „ 


10. Mabindra (Bhupalendra) 

1701 

5. Mahondra „ . 


Malta. 


6. Sadashiva „ • 

1576 

11. Bhaskara Malta . 

1722 

7. Sbivasinha „ 

1600 

12. Jagatjaya Malta . 

1769 



13. Jaya Prakasa „ « 

1736 

(c) Rajas of Lalittapur or Patan. 


Hanbara Sinha Malta 

1 

7. Sri Vishnu Malla 

172 ( *> 

(younger son of Shiva- 


8. Rajya Prakasa 

1742 

Binba, 16th King of 


9. Jaya Prakasa (of Bbat- 


Katmandu). 


gaon). 


2. Shiddi Narsinha Malla . 


10. Jaya Prakasa Malla (of 

* 

3. Srinivasa Malla 


Katmandu). 


4. Yoga Narendra Malla . 


11. Vishvajit Malla. 


6. Mabindra (Mahipatin- 


12. Dalmard Sab (a Gur- 


dra) Sinha Malla of 


kbali). 


Katmandu 


13. Teja Nai sinha Malla 

1769 


6. Jay a Yoga Prakasa 

Malta . . . 1722 
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PART II.— HISTORY OF THE GURKHA DYNASTY. 

Formerly Suryabansi and Chandrabansi Rajas (viz., Kings of the Solar 
and Lunar Dynasties) ruled over the people, until their kingdoms were taken 
from them by the Yavanas (Musalmans), 

Sh’i Vikrarnaditya * and Salivahna t were two powerful kings of the 
Solar Dynasty, and they sought out the Rajas of the two dynasties and 
allotted them kingdoms, according to their abilities, wisdom, and power, and 
placed them on the thrones. They installed in this way 800 Rajas. 

Amongst these was one Rislii Raja Ranaji of the Lunar Uj nasty, who 
was made Raja of Chitorgarh and received the title of Bhattarak. 

Rishi Raja Rana and his descendants ruled their country, through 
thirteen generations, when their last Raja, Deva Sarma Bhattarak, was 
subjugated by the Mahomedans, who after establishing their authority over 
him, left the country. 

Deva Sarnia had a son named Ayutibam, who, disgusted at the loss of 
his independence, gave up the name of Bhattarak and retained only his 
original caste surname of Rana. 

The Rajas, who retained the title of Rana, were (14) Ayutabam Rana, 
(15) Baralmbam Rana, (16) Kariakbam Rana, (17) Yasobam. 

The son of the last, named Audambar Rana, pleased the Mahomed an 
Emporor by his skill in sword exercise and had the title of Rava (Rao) con- 
feircdonhim. The Rajas who held the title of Rava in addition to their 
cnste surname of Rana, ucrc — 


18. Audamhar Ranaji Rava. 

20. 

liar Ranaji Rava. 

10. Bhattarak „ 

t) 

27. 

Brahma „ 

>» 

20. Bir Yikramjit „ 

» 

28. 

Bakhau „ 

>* 

21. J ilia 

>» 

29. 

Maudratha „ 

>» 

22. Ajilla 


30. 

•Taya „ 

>» 

23. At 1 1 

yt 

31. 

.Tngatra „ 

s» 

24. Tutha ,, 


32. 

Bhoj 

is 

25. Bimiki ,, 

*» 

33. 

Bbupati „ 

if 


Bhupati Rana had three sons — 

Udayftbam Ranaji Rava * 1 Fatto Sinha Ranaji Rava. 

34. Manmath Ranaji Rava. 

Fatte Sinha had a daughter named Sadal, who was unrivalled in beauty. 

The Mahomedan Emperor asked that Sadal should be given to him, 
but this having been refused, he attacked Chitor and a bloody battle was 
fought. 

* Vikranmditya is generally said by Hindu authorities to have been installed B.C. 57. 

f The Salivahna year being A.D, 78, it is presumed ho reigned at that time. 

Tfce irruption of the Huns (a Scythian race) into India took place in th9 fifth century, and 
their rower was finally broken by the great victory obtained over them by ’ Yasodharman (or 
Yasovarman) A.D. 680. The people ccmmcrly called Indo-Scjthians were n Scythic race ibat 
conquered India about three centuries before the irruption of the Huns, and gave several famous 
rulers to Northern India (e.g., Kani'hka, in the first century A.D., who is probably the real 
founder of the so-called Salivahna A.D. 78). 
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King Bhupati, Fatte Sinha, and a great many Rajpftts were killed and 
thirteen hundred Ranis immolated themselves as Satis. Sadal killed herself 
by leaping into a pan of boiling oil. 

The survivors under Udayabam Rana Rava founded Udayapur and 
settled there. 

Manmath Rana Rava went to Ujain. He had two sons — 

Brahmanika Rana Rava. 35. Rhupal Rani Rava 

These two brothers being on bad t3rms, separated, the elder remaining 

Ujain, the younger going to the noithern hills (Ngpal), * 

The latter arrived at Riri or Midi. In 1495 he set out from Riri and 
reached Sargha, from whence he went to Khilum, a place in Bhirkot, and 
brought waste land under cultivation. In this place he had two sons born 
to him — Khancha and Mincha. 

The former went to Dhor, conquered Mangrant and reigned over 
Gaerhung Sataun, Bhirkot, and Dhor. 

Mincha went to Nayakot * and ruled over it. 

In 1802 Doctor F. Hamilton writes : ‘ The first persons of the Gurkha 
family, of whom I have heard, were two brothers, named Khancha and Min- 
cha, t words altogether barbarous, denoting their descent from a Magar 
family, and not from the Pamars, as they pretend/ 

Khancha was the founder of the imperial branch of the family, viz., they 
remained Magars. Mincha was the Chief of Nayakot, and adopted the 
Hindu rules of purity, and his descendants intermarried with the best 
families although not without creating disgust. 

The Khancha family possessed Iihirkot, Gaerhung, and Dhor. 

Birkot seems to have been the head of the whole, as its chief was at the 
bead of a league containing Nayakot. 

A branch of the Mincha family ruled at Kaski. The Chief of Lamzung 
was descended from a younger son of the Kaski ruler, and in time became 
very powerful, and he was followed in war not only by his kinsman, the Chief 
of Kaski, but by the Raja of Tanhung. 

The Rajas who ruled over Nayakot were— 


36. Mincha, 

37. Jay an. 
88. Surya. 


89. Micha. 
40. Bichitra. 
43. Jagdeva. 


Kulmandan, the son of Jagdeva, obtained sovereignty over Kaski. and 
having pleased the Mahomedan bmperor, received Jxom him theJitlje--n£-H^ 
He had seven sons; the eldest succeeded him in the Government of Kaski. 

The second, Kalu Sab, was asked fcr by the people of Lamzung 
(Curungs) and was made their king. 

Kalu Sah was murdered. 

tor some time after this Lamzung remained without a Raja, but at last 
the people, unable to manage without one, again went to ask Kulmandan 


* Not the Naj akot near Katmandu, but another far to the west close to Bhirkot. 
+ Khancha 4 is tbc Khas Kbura for ‘ younger brother.’ 
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Sah, for another son to become their Raja. After a solemn promise that 
they would not murder their next king, Kulmandan allowed them to choose 
any of his six other sons, excepting the eldest. 

These five sons were sleeping in one room, and it was noticed that the 
four elder had their heads just in the place where they first laid them, but 
rhat the head of the youngest had moved upwards a long way. They there- 
fore considering this a fortunate omen selected the youngest and made him 
their Raja. His name was Yasobam. 

42. Kulmandan Sah (King of Kaski). | 43. Yasobam Sah (King of Lamzung). 

Yasobam had two sons. The elder, Narhari Sah, ruled over Lamzung. 
The younger, Drabya Sah (or Sahi), rebelled and took to himself Gurkha, which 
then formed the southern part of the principality. The capital Gurkha is 
situated on a very high hill and contains the temple of Gurakhana. From 
this we may infer that the proper name of the place is Gurakha, and that 
previous to having adopted the doctrines of the Brahmans, this family had 
received the ‘ jogis/ or priest, of Gurakhanat as their spiritual guides. 

The taking of Gurkha is described as follows : — 

The younger brother Drabya Sah went to Gurkha, and gained over the 
subjects of that town, the Raja of which was of the Khandka tribe of the Khas 
race. 

On Wednesday, the 23rd September 1569, Drabya Sah, aided by Bhagi- 
rath Pantb, Ganesa Pandc, Gangaram Rana, Busal Arjyal, Kanal Bohra, 
and M urli Khawas of Gurkha, concealed himself in a hut. When Ganesa 
Pande had collected all the people of Gurkha, such as the Thapas, Busals, 
Ranas, and Maski Ranas of the Magar tribe, they went by the Dahya 
Gauda route and attacked the Durbar. 

Drabya Sah killed the Khandka Raj with his own hind with a sword 
during the battle that ensued, and took his seat on the throne amidst the 
clash of music. 

44. Sri Drabya Sub, King of Gurkha, from A.D. 1559 to 1570. 

45. Sri Pmjandar Sah ,, „ ,, „ 1570 to 1605. 

46. Sri Cbatra Sab „ „ „ „ 1605 to 1606. 

47. Sri Rama Sah „ „ „ >* 1606 to 1633. 

Cbatra Sah reigned only seveu months and having no issue his brother 
Sri Rama Sah succeeded him. 

Rama Sah introduced the measures mauu=llb, path = SI6, and muri = 
160lb, and the use of scales and weights. 

He also made laws for debtors and creditors, fixing the rate of interest 
10 per cent, for money, and one-fourth of the quantity of grain. 

He made many other laws. 

48. Sri Dambar Sah reigned from 1633 to 1642. 

49. Sri Krishna Sah ,, „ 1642 to 1663. 

60. Sri Rudra Sah „ „ 1653 to 1669. 

61. Prithwipati Sah „ „ 1669 to 1716. 

His son Birbhadra Sah died before the close of his father’s reign. 

62. Narbhupal Sah reigned from 1716 to 1742. 
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Of the senior Rani of Prithwipati Sah was born Birbhadra Sab, who was 
the eldest son. He married the daughter of the Raja of Tanahung. 

She was pregnant, but no one knew of her state except Birbhadra 
Sah, when she went away to her father's home, being on bad terms with 
her mother-in-law. 

Birbhadra Sah being very ill, called his youngest brother Chandrarup 
Sah, told him of his wife's condition, and begged him to make enquiries as 
to the result of her pregnancy, and give her his support. 

A few days after Birbhadra Sah died. 

The Rani in time gave birth to Narbhupal Sah. Chandrarup Sah succeeded 
in having the boy brought to his house in Gurkha, where be kept him 
carefully. 

After the dcith of Prith\vipati, Na d)h final Sah was installed king. He 
invaded Nepfd and had a pitched bittle with Jayaprakasa Mai la, thirteenth 
King of Katmandu, in A.D 1736. Narbhupal was defeated and had to re- 
turn to his own country. 

In 1730 A.D. Narbhupal had a son, Prithwi Narayan Sahi, born to him 
who, on his father's death, became king in A.D. 17 12 at the age of 12. 

Prithwi Narayan Sabi was a person of insatiable ambition, sound judg- 
ment, great courage, and unceasing activity He is practically the great 

founder of the house of Gurkha. It would appear 
53. Prithwi Narayan Sahi. , T , • «. i p • \t *> 

J that, in the earlier clays oL Prithwi Narayan s r-ign, 

the inhabitants of the district of Gurkha were almost entirely M agars, Guruugs, 

Thakurs, and Kb as, with a sprinkling of the meni il classes. 

Directly on his accession to the throne Prithwi Narayan determined to take 
Nayakot,* and in 1719 A D. he invaded Nepal and attacked Kirtipur and a 
great battle was fought between his troops and those of Jayaprakasa. 

On the Gurkha side Surpatrap (brother of Prithwi Narayan) lost an eye 
and Kalu Piinde was killed. The battle lasted nearly live hours (twelve 
gharis) and both sides lost muiy men. On the Nepalese side 12,000 

sepoys brought from the plains of India were kiPed. Prithwi Naravan had a 
narrow escape of being killed. Jayaprakasa now made great rejoicings, 
thinking the Gurkhali were annihilated, lie enlisted Naga sepoys to fight 
the Gurkhali. Prithwi Narayan returned to his own country, burning the 
bridge over the Gandak. 

In the year 1710 one of the princes in the Nepal Valley, who was King 
of Bliatgaon, was ill-advised ^ enough to apply for assistance to Prithwi 
Narayan against his enemies* rival ptinees, who were pressing him hard. 

Ranjit Mai soon found out his mistake, and was obliged to come to terms 
with the neighbouring kings, with a view to resist the encroachments of the 
Gurkhas. 

From 1719 to 1765 Prithwi Narayan had been extending his own 
dominions on all sides, and had occupied the hills round the valley, 


15 miles North-West of tlie Nepal Valley. 
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and established a series of forts on them, the ruins of which exist to this 
day. 

In 1765 Prithwi Narayan again invaded Nepal and laid siege to Kirtipur 
which was a dependency of the King of Patan. 

Gainprejas of Kirtipur offered battle to Prithwi Narayan and defeated 
him in two pitched battles. 

An assault which was tried upon Kirtipur was also repulsed with great 
slaughter. 

Prithwi Narayan then tried to starve out the city by posting troops all 
round the neighbouring hills. In 1707 Prithwi Narayan obtained posses- 
sion of Kirtipur through treachery. 

In 176b Prithwi Narayan fought for six months with the people of Chau- 
kot,* who under Mohindra Rai made a most gallant defence, defeating him 
on many occasions. On 21st June 1768 a hardly contested battle was fought 
in which Mohindra Rai was killed, seeing which the Chaukotiyas fled. 

On the 29th September 1768 Prithwi Narayan entered Katmandu, by 
treachery. Jayaprakas's troops fought for an hour or twot, when Jayaprakasa, 
fled first to Patan and thence to Bhatgaon, taking Tejanarsinha with him. 

Tularam Thapa, a General, and number of Gurkhali troops were blown 
up in the Teleju temple, where a mine had been laid by order of Jayaprakasa, 
and which was exploded when Katmandu was lost. 

After the fall of Katmandu, Patan surrendered to Prithwi Narayan. 

The Gurkha historian states that in 1766 Nawab Kasim Ali Khan of 
Mursliidabad, having been defeated by the British, had taken refuge in 
Nepal for some time, and that in return for the hospitality shown him, he 
sent 60,000$ troops by the Makwanpur route to help the Nepalese, but they 
were cut to pieces by only 400 scouts of Prithwi Narayan Sah. After this 
5,000 Nagas, coming to the assistance of Nepalese, shared the same fate 
at Panavati. 

[n May 1769 Prithwi Narayan came to attack Bhatgaon, where he had 
previously gained over the Satbahalyas (seven illegitimate sons of Ranjit 
Malla) by promising to leave’ to them the throne and revenue, and to content 
himself with a nominal sovereignty over the country. The Gurkha troops 
were accordingly admitted within the forfeited walls, and Bhatgaon was 
taken. 

Prithwi Narayan now entered the Durbar and found the Kajas of tb 0 
three towns Bhatgaon, Katmandu and Patan sitting together, whereat lie 
and his companions began to laugh. 

Jayapiakasa was offended at this and said : u O Gurkhalis ! this has 
come to pass through the treachery of our servants, or else you would have 
had no cause for mirth . ” 

* Chaukot lies to tho east of Bh&tgaon. 

f The troops and most of the people were drunk, as is the custom during the Indraj atra 
festival. 

J It need hardfy be said that this is very gross exaggeration, bit evidenco ex Lis that 
soldiers from the plains of India were obtained by Kings Nepal to tight the Gurkhas. 
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Prithwi Narayan, mindful of the days of his early youth, when for three 
years he lived at Bhatgaon as Ranjit Malla’s guest and received much kind* 
ness from him, now paid his respects to Ranjit Malla, and respectfully asked 
him to continue to rule as he had done hitherto, although he (Prithwi 
Narayao) had conquered the country. Ranjit Malla refused this and begged 
for permission to go to Benares. Prithwi Na»ayan gave him this permission 
and also provided for his expenses on the road. 

Jayaprakasa Malla, late King of Katmandu, w£s, at his own request, 
allowed to go to Pashupati, where he shoitly afterwards died, 

Tej Nar Sinha, the Raja of Lalitpur (or Patau) was sent to Lakshmipur, 
to be kept in confinement, and there he died. 

After some time Prithwi Narayan returned from Bhatgaon to Katmandu 
and began to rule over the three towns. 

Because Surpratap Sahi (his brother) had lost one of his eyes in the war 
with the people of Kirtipur, Prithwi Narayan ordered the nose of every male 
in that town, above the age of 12 years, to be cut off. The people thus muti- 
lated were 865 of those who had fought valiantly, and kept the Gurkhalis 
out of the town. 

The conquest of the Valley of Nepal, from the fi;st siege of Kirtipur in 
1765, till the fall of Bhatgaon in the commencement of 1769, occupied four 
years. 

We are quite ignorant of the details connected with the several sieges 
and engagements, nor are we informed of the number of troops engaged 
either on the Nepalese or the Gurkha side, but no one can deny to the 
Newars, and especially to the men of Kirtipur, the credit having displayed 
the most heroic bravery in the defence of their capital, while the Gurkhas 
have earned eternal disgrace by the savage barbarity with [which they 
signalised all their triumphs. 

Nothing can detract fiom the gallant, patriotic spirit shown by the Ne- 
wars under the high -spiii ted and heroic Gainprejas. 

This Gainprejas is said to have been a deposed King of Patan. He cer- 
tainly was a noble.man by birth and displayed great bravery. 

After the fall of Kirtipur he fled to Katmandu, where he made a gallant 
defence after the city had been betrayed. From Katmandu, he flea to Patau, 
but being unable to keep up the courage of his troops he fled to Bhatgaon. 

On Prithwi Narayan obtaining possession of Bhatgaon, through trea- 
chery as usual, Gainprejas, with a few followers, made a gallant attempt to 
escape, but was wounded in the foot and died a few days afterwards. 

After the conquest of Nepal, Prithwi Narayan established Katmandu as 
his capital and consolidated his power. He next sent Kaje Kahar Sinha a 
Thakur, with an army, with which was subdued the whole of the country 
lying between Bijayapur on the east, the Sapt Gandaki on the west, Kiron 
and Kuti on the north, and Makwanpur and the Terai on the south. 

Between 1770 and 1772 Prithwi Narayan employed himself attacking 
such of the Chaobisia Rajas as had not joined him in hi; invasion of Nepal. 
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For snm o time die had rapid success, hut in an engagement with the Tanhu 
Raja (in 17 72) he was so roughly handled that he was compelled to relin- 
quish these conquests. 

No chief resisted the rising power of Frith wi Narayan of Gurkha with 
such gallantry and effect as the Raja of Tanhnng. 

Prithwi Narayan died at Mohan Tirtha on the Gandaki in 1775, having 
ruled the Gurkhas for 33 years. 

He left behind him two sons, Prat&b Sinha Sahi and Bahadur Sahi. 

54. Pratab Sinha Sahi was made King in 1775. He threatened an in- 
vasion of Sikkim, but failed in his attempt. 

The war was, however, waged with varying success for several years. 

During this war a Lapcha General, by name Athingpoi, alias Changzed 
Karwang, alias Satrajit, greatly distinguished himself. This last name is 
said to have been given to him to commemorate his seventeen victories over 
the Gurkhas in the Terai and Morang. 

A military colleague of Satrajit, by name Deba Takarpos alias Jorden, 
carried on the war against the Gurkhas successfully for a time, and drove 
the Gurkhas back, but he was defeated and slain, and his army dispersed in 
a battle fought at Chainpur about 1776. 

In consequence of this defeat Satrajit bad also to retire from the Morang. 

In 1778 Pratab Sinha Sahi died, leaving one legitimate son, Ran Bahadur, 
who at the time of his father's death was hut an infant. 

55. Ran Bahadur Sahi elected king from 1778 to 1807. 

Bahadur Sah, brother of Pratab Sahi, and uncle of Ran Bahadur Sahi, 
became Regent. The mother of the infant king opposed him, and after a 
struggle of some years Bahadur Sahi had to fly to Bettiah, where he re- 
mained until 1795, when the Kani died, and he again became Regent. 

The Gurkha family had hitherto failed in all their attempts to extend 
their dominion to the west, and if Pal pa had con- 
R5jls° at ° f ^ Chaobu5ia tiuued to assist the neighbouring Chaobisia Rajas, 
it is probable that their resistance to the Gurkhas 
might have been continued with success. About 1786, Mahadatta, King of 
Palpa, however, agreed with the Regent Bahadur Sahi to make common 
cause against the rest of the Chaobisia Rajas and to divide the spoil. 

This scheme completely succeeded and Damodar Pande, a Khas by birth, 
but a representative of one of the chief families in Gurkha, and a most gallant 
officer, was sent in command of the Regent's forces. After the conquest 
Damodar took the lion's share for his master, but allowed Mahadatta to 
retain Gulmi, Argha, and Kachi. 

Lamzung, Tanhung, and the rest of the Chaobisia principalities were kept 
by the Gurkhas. 

About 1787, Sarup Sinha, a Gurkha General, conquered the whole of the 
Conquest of Kiranti Kiranti country (Rais and Limbus) and extended the 
country. Gurkha conquests as far as Sumbeswara in the east. 
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Invasion of Tibet. 


In 1788-89, a Gurkha force penetrated into Sikkim and overran and held 
Conquest of Sikkim. possession of all Sikkim south and west of the Teesta- 

Troops sent in 1790 to Sikharjun invaded 
Tibet and plundered Digarcha. 

In 1792- a Chinese army, 70,000 strong, under a General called Dhurin 

and a minister called Thuratham, invaded Nepal bv 
War with China. . « . , „ , r ‘ 

the Kerong route, and after some desperate fights 

overcame the Nepalese, and dictated terms to the Gurkha King at Nayakot, 

some 25 miles from Katmandu. 


Treaty with the British. 


In March 1792 Lord Cornwallis entered into a 
commercial treaty with the Gurkhas. 

In consequence of this, a mission under Colonel Kirkpatrick was 
despatched to Nepal the same year. In 1793 Colonel Kirkpatrick quitted 
Nepal, as he found the Nepalese determined to avoid a closer alliance. 

In 1793 the Gurkhas under Jagajit conquered 

Kumaon conquered. ^ 

Kumaon. 


In 1794 the Gurkhas under Amar Sing Thapa conquered and annexed 
Garhwal. They next fought the Garhwalis in the 
Garhwal conquered. ])u n near Gurudhana, utterly defeated them, killed 

their Raja, and annexed the Dun, which had belonged to the Garhwalis. 
Kumaon and Garhwal remained subject to the Gurkhas until ltflO, when 
they were ceded to the British by the treaty of Segowli. 

By this time the Gurkha territories extended from Bhutan to Kashmir 
and from the borders of Tibet to the British provinces. 


In 1795 Ran Bahadur Sabi removed his uncle from the regency and 
assumed the reins of Government : two years subsequently be put him to 
death. 

From this time till 1800 Nepal was the scene of most barbarous outrages 
perpetrated by the King. 

In 1800 Ran Bahadur Sabi was expelled from the country and obliged 
to abdicate in favour of his illegitimate son, who was still an infant. 

56. Girban Juddha Vicrara Sabi, elected King in 1800 A.D. (in place 
of bis father, exiled), ruled till 1816. The second Maharani Maliilla ruled 
the country for her infant son. 

In October 1801 a treaty was signed by the British and Nepfilese 
authorities, and in consequence Captain W. D. Kuox 
was appointed Resident at the Court of Nepal, and 
he reached the capital in April 1802. 

Becoming dissatisfied with the political conduct of the Nepalese, who 
evaded the fulfilment of their engagements, he withdrew in March 1803. In 
January 1804 Lord Welledey formally dissolved alliance with the Durbar. 

In 1804, Ran Bahadur Sahi returned from Benares to Nepal, and put to 
death Damodar Kaji and others of his enemies. He made new laws, and 


First British 
of Nopal. 


Resident 
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issued many orders, stopped the main roads, confiscated all the birta* lands 
from the Brahmans in the country, raised money by re-assessing the lands, and 
from fear of small-pox ordered all the children to be taken out of the city. 

He was the first Ilaja who introduced gold ashrafis into currency. 

In 1807 he was cut down with a sword and killed by his stepbrothei Shcr 
Bahadur, who in turn was killed by Bal Nar Siuha, father of Sir Jang 
Bahadur. 

Girban Juddha, as above mentioned, was elected king in 1S00 on the 
banishment of his father, and, although Ran Bahadur returned iu 1801, and 
actually ruled (though but jointly with Mahilla and with Girban Juddha) for 
a few years, nevertheless the actual king must be regarded as r 'irban Juddha 
from 1800 to date of liis death in 1810. 

Girban Juddha appointed Bliim Sen Thfipa to be Prime Minister and 
Protector of the whole country. 

In 1805 Prithwi Pal, liaja of Palpa, was allured to Katmandu by Ran 
Bahadur Sahi, the most solemn promises for his safety and well-being having 
been made; but no sooner was lie in Katmandu than he was made a State 
prisoner. 

In 1807, immediately after Ran Bahadur’s dea+h, Prithwi Pal was put 
to death, and General Amar Sing Tliapa, father of Bhim Sen Thapa, marched 
with a considerable force upon Palpa, and within a month took possession 
of it without any resistance. 

This put an end to the last of the Chaobisia kingdoms, and with the fall 
of Palpa one and all of the Chaobisia principalities came under the sway of 
the King of Nepal. 

In ) 810 a violent earthquake occurred, by which many lives were lo>t 
in Bhatgaon. 

A powder magazine was built at Thambahil Khel. ‘ Dhyak ’ or double 
pice brought into currency. 

Prom 1801 to 1811 the Nepalese carried on a system of outrage and en- 
croachment oil the British frontier. 

On the 1st November lb 14, Lord Hastings declared war aguinst NCpal, 

War with Nepal ou ae( ‘ 0lln ^ °f these continual outrages and encroach- 

ments, which culminated in the treacherous attack 
and murder of our police in the Botwal district. 

The Gurkha army consisted of 12,000 men, equipped and disciplined in 
imitation of the Company's sepoys. 

When war was determined on, 3'), 000 troops, including irregulars, wiUi 
60 guns, were told off in four divisions. 

The war, though ultimately brought to a successful termination by the 
brilliant operations of Ochterlony, was one very discreditable to the military 
abilities of our Generals ; yet it reflected the highest credit on ihe troops em- 
ployed, being perhaps the most arduous campaign in which the Company's 
army had ever been engaged'in India. 


# Birta is a grant of land in perpetuity for which rent is paid. 
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Throughout the war the Gurkhas displayed the most conspicuous gal- 
lantry. 

Major-General Gillespie, advancing from Meerut, seized the Keer pag9 
over the Sc walikhs and occupied Dehra without op- 

Operafcions of General _ ... .. * , u r 

Gillespie’s Division. position, live miles from Dphra is a hill 500 to 

000 feet high, surmounted with a fort called Nalapani 
or T£.a\inga, of no great size or strength. 

The defence of this post against General Gillespie was most creditable to 
the Gurkhas, though exhibiting extreme rashness 

Kalings. , . , , , _ . ® . ... 

on his part, as he had been directed to avoid strong 

wor!:3 which required to be reduced by artillery. 

; In this defence Balbhadar and 600* Gurkhas repulsed two assaults, in- 
flicting on the British division a loss of 31 officers and 750 men killed and 
wounded, including General Gillespie, who was killed when leading the first 
assault; and when ultimately three days' incessant shelling compelled them 
to abandon the place, Balbhadar and the survivors, reduced to 90 in number, 
cut their way through our posts, and escaped. 

The defence of this fort retarded a whole division for over one month. 

On the fall of the fort it was at once occupied by the British troops, and 
there indeed the desperate courage and bloody resistance, the Gurkhas had 
opposed to means so overwhelming, were mournfully and horribly apparent. 
The whole area of the fort was a slaugther-house strewn with the bodies of 
the dead and wounded. 

The men of Nalapani (or Kalinga) will forever be marked for their un- 
i ' subdued courage, and the generous spirit of courtesy 

Gallantry of the defenders. ... . ® A ’ . 1 J 

with which they treated their enemy. 

i They fought us in fair conflict like men, and in the intervals of actual 
combat showed us a liberal courtesy worthy of a more enlightened people ; so 
far from insulting the bodies of the dead and wounded, they permitted them 
to remain untouched till carried away, and none were even stripped. 

The following story illustrates their confidence in British officers. One 
day, whilst the batteues were playing, a man was 
perceived on the breach advancing and waving his 
hand. The guns ceased for a while, and a man came, who proved to be a Gur- 
kha whose lower jaw had been shattered by a round shot, and who came thus 
frankly to solicit assistance from his enemy. It is unnecessary to add that it 
was instantly afforded. He recovered, and when discharged from the hospital 
signified his desire to return to his corps to fight us again, exhibiting thus 
through the whole incident a strong sense of the value of generosity and cour- 
tesy in warfare, and also of his duty to his country, separating completely 
in his own mind private and national feeling from each other. 


Advocate. 


* These 600 men belonged mostly to the regiment known as the Purana Gurakh, which 
consists entirely of Magars. 
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During the assaults on the fort, women were seen hurling stones, and 
undauntedly exposing themselves ; and several of 
Bmvtiy of women. their dead bodies and one wounded, were subse- 
quently found amidst the ruins of the fort. 

Balbhadar with the survivors retreated to a hill a few miles distant, and 
was there joined by 300 fresh Gurkhas, and subsequently he formed a part of 
the garrison of Jythak. 

On General Gillespie's death, General Martindell was given the command 
of the division. 

He left a detachment in the Dum, and entered the r alley below 
General Murtimlull ud- Nahan by the Kolapari Pass on 10th December 
vanees. isn. 


Jvthak. 


Nahan was found evacuated and was thereupon occupied by the British 
Colonel Kesar Sing, who had been in Nahan with 2,300 of the elite of the 
Gurkha army, had retired to Jythak, in accordance with General Amar 
Sing's orders. 

General Martindell sent t\*o detachments, one of 738 men under Major 
Kiehards, and the other of 1,000 men under Major 
Ludlow, to occupy two ridges on the flanks of the 
enemy's main position. The detachment under Major Ludlow attacked the 
enemy and drove them off with some loss ; but being flushed with success 
he pursued too far, and on seeing a stockade in front of him, he attempted 
to seize the same and failed. This stockade was afterwards always known, 
as the second stockade. 

The officer commanding the stickade seeing the disordered state of our 
troops, and how few of them there were together, 
sallied out with no great number of men, bore down 
the hading troops, and put the rest to flight. Rein- 
forced by fresh troops, the enemy followed up the charge, and our men out 
of breath and panic-struck, could not be rallied. Major Ludlow and other 
officers three times attempted to rally the troops at favourable points, but as 
often the Guikhas charged and dispersed them, and followed cutting them 
up with their kukrics. 

I'n the meanwhile the other detachment under Major Richards made 
good its object, but owing to the failure of Major 
Ludlow’s column, they were ordered to retreat. 

Lieutenant Thackeray, with a company of the 26th Native Infantry 
made a gallant charge to cover the retreat ; but the enemy breaking their 
way in on all sides, and using their kukries, committed terrible havoc. The 
British loss was 12 officers and 150 men killed and wounded. In lebmary 
1815 Ran jit Bing with 200 Guikhas attacked and defeated 2,000 ir tgulara 


Defeat of Major 
low’s detachment. 


Success of 
chards but 
retreat. 


Major Ri- 
subsequeut 


under Lieutenant Young. 

The fall of J vthak was only brought about by the successes of Benera 
Ochlerlony and the surrender of Amar Sing. 
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General T. Wood, who commaned a division at Gorakhpur, having heard 
that the enemy under Colonel Wajir Sing held a 
Opemtiom^n cr ene g t oc k a de called Jitghar close to Butwal determined 

to attack the same. 


He advanced for this purpose on the 3rd January of 1815. The routelled 

J'fcghar to kade f° r ^ ast seven ca ^ es through sal forests. Gene- 

ral Wood had been told to expect an open space in 
front of the stockade, but whilst still in the thick of the forest, he suddenly 
found himself in front of the stockade, and within 50 yards of it. A destruc- 
tive fire was opened on the British troops. The stockade was merely a hol- 
low one and a position was gained round the left flank completely command- 
ing it : the carrying of the work was certain, and the enemy were already re- 
treating from it, when General Wood ordered the retreat to be sounded. The 
British lost 5 officers and 128 men killed and wounded. General Wood did 
nothing from this date until 17th of April, when he made useless demonstra- 
tion against Butwal, with no results. 


under Ge- 


General Marley was expected to attempt the Bichiakoh and Etaunda Pass 
and, if successful, to advance straight on Katmandu. 
He occupied several posts in the Terai and kept his 
main army at Parsa. One post, held by Captain 
Sibley, was 20 miles to the left of Parsa, and another under Captain Blackney 
at Summarpur, about as far again to the right. 


Operations 
neral Marley. 


The main army of the Gurkhas was at Makwanpur under Colonel Ram- 
Captain Sibley and Cap- dhar Sing, who gave orders that both these posts 
b0th 8ur ' Should be attacked on the 1st January 1815. 


Captain Blackney was completely surprised, and he and Lieutenant Dun- 
can were killed, and in ten minutes his sepoys broke and fled in every direction. 
Captain Sibley was more on his guard, and made a good fight of it, but was 
surrounded and overpowered. Our loss out of 500 men was 123 killed, 137 
wounded, and 73 missing. 

General Marley was superseded for incompetence, and General George 
Wood took command in his stead. The very day 
■nrpri^^^neJj. CkerBgin ^ efore he assumed command, Lieutenant Pickersgill, 
with a body of cavalry, surprised a body of 5-00 
Gurkhas and cut nearly all up. 

General George Wood had a fine army of 18,400 men, but being of 
opinion that the fever season bad commenced, he refused to risk penetrating 
"the forest, and accordingly he did nothing. 

In December 1814 Lord Hastings, considering that, a diversion from 
Kumaon might have a good effect, gave orders to 

Operntioii- in Ruinaon. _ . 

Colonel Gardner and Major Hearsev to raise two 
cues coinpo.-ed of Bo) illas. 
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Defeat of Major Hear- 


Success of Colonel 
chols. 


Operations under Gene- 
ral Ochterlony. 


Colonel Gardner advanced on the 11th February from Kasbipur In the 

Moradabad district, and after some ‘skirmishing 
^Success 0 Colonel Gard- es (;ablish e d himself on 20th February 1815 oil a 

ridge immediately facing Almorah. 

About the same time Major Ilearsey advanoed through Pilibhifc and 
moved on towards Almorah, with the intention of 
^Defeat of Major Hear- C0 . 0 p era ti n g with Colonel Gardner, but on 31st 

March he was defeated in an engagement, and he 
himself was wounded and taken prisoner. 

Towards the end of M aicli, Colonel Jasper Nichols was sent with 2,500 
infantry and 10 guns to support 'Tolonel Gardner. 
chols. 000 * 8 ° f Coloiiel Nl ' After the junction was effected a good deal of fight- 
ing took place round Almorah. By 25th April guns 
had been mounted in a pos ition wilhin 70 yards of the fort. The Governor 
of the province thereupon proposed an armistice. On the 27th a formal 
convention was signed, in which the whole Kumaon province was sunendered, 
and Major Hearsey was released. 

General Ochterlony, who took the field in the middle of October, had 
_ 7,000 troops under him, and was opposed by General 

ral Ochterlony. Amar Singh, who never had more than horn 2,S00 

to 3,000 Gurkhas under him. General Ochterlony 
determined to act with the utmost caution, and by his perseverance and 
skilful operations, he was enabled to out-manoeuvre Amar Sing from position 
to position. Up till the middle of February nothing of much importance 
was done. Between this and the 11th April, a number of small forts were 

a , T \ , « - reduced. On the 15th April, after some \ery hard 
Success at Deothal. r J 

fighting, the British troops ueized a peak called 

Deothal, in the very heart of the enemy's position and therein placed two 

whole battalions with two field pieces, and threw up earth-works all round 

the same. 

Amar Sing, seeing the absolute necessity of dislodging the British from 
Deothal, attacked them on the 1 (5th with 2,000 
British^ 1 Tlmi)a H attark on Gutkhas, led by Bbagti Thapa, who is famous 
amongst Gurkhas for his bravery even to this day. 

The attack took place from all sides with furious intrepidity, but the 
enemy were repulsed with a loss of 500 men, Bhagti Thapa, being killed. 
The British lost seven officers and 347 men killed and wounded. 

The Gurkhas now concentrated round Malaon, but news of the fall of 
Almorah having arrived, Amar Sing's sirdars urged 

l«-xiof Maiao... him to accept terms for himself and his son Kanjifc 

at Jythak. This he refused to do, and as the chiefs began to desert him, he 
retired into Malaon with 200 men, and there held out as long as a. y hope re- 
mained, 'after which he capitulated on highly honourable terms to General 
Ochterlony. 


Success at Deothal. 


Fall of Malaon. 
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The gallant defence of Fort Mai a on by Amur Sing elicited the admiration 
of General Ochterlony, who allowed 1 :, n to march out with his arms, accoutre- 
ments, colours, two guns, and all his personal property , 1 in consideration of the 
bravery, skill, and fidelity, with which he had defended the country entrusted 
to his charge 3 : the same honourable terms were granted to his son, who had 
defended Jythak against General Martindell. 


The fall of Malaon brought the campaign of 1811-15 to an end. 

Negotiations for peace now opened in May 1815, but the refusal of the 
Nepalese to submit to Lord Hasting's demands leil to the campaign of 1816. 

General Ochterlony advanced with 20,000 troops early in February 
Second -a * against the Bichiakoh pass, which he found impreg- 

liable. Fortunately he was able to turn this position, 
on 14th lebruary 1816, by means of a very rugped road, which was unknown 
to the enemy, and was shown to him by some smugglers. 

On the 27th an advance was made, and a position taken up in front of 
Makwanpur. >On the 28th 2,000 Gurkhas attacked a 
H^kwanparf tlilja K},atn or post called Sekha Khatri, situated on hill to the 
left of *he camp. The village was obstinately and 
gallantly defended by the small detachment there. General Ochterlony 
successively detached one European and three Native battalions in support, 
and after a most obstinate fight the enemy was beaten off. The British 
casualties were two officers and 222 men, but the loss of the enemy was over 
800. 


On the 1st March a strong point, 800 yards from the Gurkha stockade 
Defect of Gurkhas a* on the hill on which IJariharpur stands, was sur- 
Hanharpur. piised, and the Gurkha picquet driven off. 

The Gurkhas, in considerable numbers, made a most desperate and obsti- 
nate attempt to recover this position. It was impossible owing to the nature 
of the ground, to use the bayonet, and the musketiy fire lasted from 3 A.tU 
till 11-30, when the arrival of some guns a t last drove the enemy away, after 
several hours of hard fighting. British loss five officers and 54 men. 

After the war of 1816, Sir D. Ochterlony expressed an opinion confiden- 
tially to Lord Hastings that " the Company's soldieis then Hindustanis 
could never be brougl t to resist the stock o£ these energetic mountaineers 
on their own ground." 

The intelligence of their reverses at Sekha Khatri and Hariharpfir 
spread consternation at Katmandu, and the Durbar 
Gurkhas submit. immediatloy tendered unqualified submission and 

thus the second war was ended by a short and brilliant campaign. 

On the 4th March the treaty of Segowli was signed, byjwhich Nepal was 
reduced to the country lying between the river Michi 
runty of Scgo vli. on the east and the river Kali on the west, and by 

tide treaty they also ceded nearly the whole Terai west of the Gandak river 
tc the Bntigb, 
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In {nlfilment of the terms of this treaty > a British Resident was 
a] pointed, Mr. Gardner being selected. The King 
Mr. Gardner appointed was a (. thi s g ^]J y 0un or^ and Bhitn Sen Thap& 
Resident. held the reins of government. 

In 1816, the King Girban Juddha Vikram Sahi died at the age of 18, 
shortly after Mr. Gardner's arrival. He was succeeded by his infant son 
aged two years. 

57. Rajendra Vikram Sahi reigned from 1816 to 1847, when he was de- 
posed, being insane. 

Bliim Sen Thapa continued in complete power as Prime Minister. 

In 1823-24 a bad epidemic of cholera swept ever Nepal. 

In 1820 a month * was lost in the year, which is very unlucky, and con- 
sequently many beasts, birds and fishes died. 

In J 830 the powder magazine at Nawakot was struck by lightning and 
62 men were killed. In the same year the Thambahil magazine was struck by 
lightning and exploded, and 18 men were killed. 

In 1833 terrible damage and loss of life occurred through four sheeks of 
earthquake. 

In 1833 the King instigated by the Queen, endeavoured, but without 
success, to free himself from the rule of Bliim Sen Thapa. 


The attempt was renewed in 1836, and in 1837 Bhim Sen Thapa waa 
removed from office and imprisoned. He was, however, soon released, but 
never regained his former position, and in 1839 he was again put in iron3 
Threats were made that his wife and female relatives would be shamefully 
treated in public, and preferring to die rather than 
Dcatli of Din m 8on w it u ess the disgrace, Bhim Sen Thapa committed 

suicide t in prison. So ended the life of a gallant 
old chief, who had ruled the country for 26 years. 

In 1 8 13 Matbar Sing Thapa, the nephew of Bhim Sen Thapa, who was 
in exile in the Punjab, was recalled and made Prime Minister. 

In 1815 he was murdered at the instigation of one Gagan Sing, a great 
favourite of the Maharani. 

The murder of Gagan Sing and thirty-one of the most influential chiefs 


Jan^ Bahadur. 


in 1846 paved the way for the rise of Jang 
Bahadur. 


Finding that Jang Bahadur was not so subservient to her purpose* as she 
expected, the Maharani endeavoured to compass his death, but failing, she 
was expelled with her two sons from the country, and was accompanied to 
Benares by the Maharaja, who returned to Nepal the following year, only 
to abdicate in favour of the heir-apparent, Surondra Vikram. 


* In Nepal the astrologers sometimes increase or decrease the number of months in the year 
bo as to keep the lunar months, by which the time of the festivals is fixed, at the same period , 
Otherwise the months aud festivals would falk at vari ms times of the } ear, a& is the case in the 
Mabomedan calendar. 

t This suicide or murder took place on the 29 tb of July 1839 
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68. In 1847, on tlie 12th May Surendra Vikram S&h wag proclaimed 
King and reigned from 1847 to 188], the date of his death. 

In September of this year, 1817, the deposed King Rajcndra Vikram SaJ 1 
made an attempt to recover his throne assisted by a large party of discon - 
tented exiles. At 8 a.m. of 2()th September, Captain Kanak Sing Adik&v 1 
surprised the King’s camp at Alu or Ulu, killing about 50 or 60 and taking 
the ex-King prisoner. 

Bajendra Vikram Sab, ex-King of Nepal, was, from this time to th e 
date of his death, kept under strict surveillance as a State prisoner in 
Bhatgaon. 

In 1848 an offer was made to the British Government to assist in the 
war with the Sikhs, but the offer was declined. 


Second war with Tibet. 


On the 15th of January 1850 Jang Bahadur started to visit England. 

In 1854 the Nepalese entered into a war with Tibet, which lasted two 
years, and terminated favourably for Nepal. Dr. 
Oldfield gives the following details : — 

The first week in April about J,000 Gurkhas under General Dher Sham 
Sher (the father of the late Piime Minister, Maharaja B>r Sham Sher Rana 
Bahadur) attacked a body of about 3,000 to 5,0U0 Tibetans and defeated 
them. 

On the 26th news arrived of a victory gained by the Gurkhas. It would 
appear that a large body of Tibetans occupied a post called Ganta, about eigh 
miles from Jhanga. For nine days the Tibetans repulsed with considerable 
loss the suctessive attacks of the Gurkhas, but at length they were driven out 
of the post, which was occupied at once by the Gurkhas. 

On the 4th May news arrived that the Gurkhas had captured the post of 
Jhanga. 

In November news arrived that a very large force of Tibetans and Tar. 
tars had surprised the Gurkha position at Kuti, to which place they had re- 
tired at the commencement of the rains, 'I he Gurkhas were, after sever J 
hours’ hard fighting, utterly routed and lost 700 men killed and nine guns ; 
only 1,800 Gurkhas escaped. 

On the 19th November the Tibetans attacked Jhanga at night and 
entered tho position, but after some hours’ fighting they were driven out and 
defeated, leaving 1,200 dead behind them. 


On the 25th November news arrived that General Dher Sham Sher with 
5,000 to 6, COO Guakhas, divided into nine regiments, had advanced against 
Kuti. The Tibetans were in an entrenched camp, and numbered about 10,000. 
After some hard fighting they were defeated with a loss of 1,100 killed* The 
Gurkhas here recovered two of the guns they had lost. 

Colonel Sanak Sing with five regiments attacked the Tibetans near 
Jhanga and killed over 1,1 10, chiefly with the kukrie. 

The fuce in Jhanga killed 659 Tibetans ; after these rever es the Tibet - 
rs submitted. 
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In 1&57, when the Mutiny broke out, the Nepilese offered the assistance of 
their troops to the British Government, and this was accepted on the 2Gth 
June. 

On the 2nd July, 3,000 troops were sent off to the plains of India, and 
1,000 more followed on the 13th and 14th August. On the 10th December, 
Jang Bahadur himself went down with a force of 8,000. This force was 
joined by Colonel Macgregor as Military Commissioner, and assisted in the 
campaigns of 1857 and 1858. 

Early in 1858 numbers of fugitive rebels took refuge in the Nepalese 
Terai. In 185U, the Nepalese organized an expedition and swept the remnant 
of the mutineers out of the country. 

In return for the above services, Jang Bahadur was created a G.C.B., 
and under a treaty concluded on 1st November 1800 the tract of country, on 
the Oudh frontier, which had been ceded to the British Government in 1810, 
was restored to Nepal. 

In 1877 Sir Jang Bahadur died, some say of fever, Others from the effect t 
of injuries received ffom a wounded tiger. 

In accordance with the laws of succession, Sir Jang Bahadur’s elder 
brother, Ranodhip Sing, became Prime Minister. 

In 1881 Surrendra Vikram Sah died and was succeeded by his grandson, 
Prithwi Viri Vikram Sah, who was born in 1875, and is the present reigning 
King of Nepal (Maharaja Dhiraj). 

On 22nd of November 1885 Ranodhip Sing* was assassinated and his 
nephew, Bir Sham Shcr Jang Rana Bahadur, took up the reins of Government. 

In 1886 Bir Sham Sher discovered the existence of a plot whereby his 
brother, Kharak Sham Sher, intended to displace him and take over the offioe 
of Prime Minister. 

Kharak Sham Sher was banished to Palpa and made Governor of that 
important district. 

When Bir Sham Sher became Prime Minister of N£pal, he exiled such 
relations of his own as he deemed likely to prove a source of danger to him. 

Amongst the exiles was one Ranbir Jang, son of Sir Jang Bahadur. 

Early in 1888 Ranhir Jang attempted to seize Nepal by a coup demain, 
an insurrection broke out in the Terai, and Hanumannagar was sacked. 

An action took place (somewhere in Butwal direction) ill which the R;m- 
bir Jang faction got beaten. 

In February 1888 Bir Sham Sher proceeded to Calcutta to have an inter- 
view with Lord Duiferin, at that time Viceroy of India. The writer accom- 
panied Bir Sham Sher to Calcutta and thence to Katmandu. Whilst marching 
through the Terai, north of Segowli numbers of prisoners who had been con- 

* Although the Maharaja Dhiraj (tho King) is the nominal ruler of Nepal, and important 
State documents are issued under his seal (Lai Mohar), and proclam a tions arc mode in hU 
name and he appears at some fcti.te functions, his actual power is nil* The real rulor of the 
country is the Prime Minister. 

Political revolutions in Nepal are almost invariably caused by struggles for the Prime 
Ministership. 
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cemed in the Ranhir Jang insurrection were brought in in carts tied up hand 
and foot. 

Each case was tried by those whose duty it was to hear the cases, and the 
next morning Bir Sham Sher himself pronounced sentence on each man, first 
bearing each man's case. 

Early in 1888 a plot was discovered to assassinate Bir Sham Shcr on his 
return to Katmandu, but owing to the rapidity with which he reached Kat- 
mandu, doing three long marches without drawing rein, he escaped, and the 
conspirators were apprehended and put to death. 

In February 1889, the writer travelled with Bir Sham Sher from Butwal 
to Philibit. During this trip the Sandstone ridge was crossed, and for several 
days the party travelled through the Dang Sallian Valley. Many tigers and 
much sport was (btained. 

In March 1H90 Prince Albert Victor of Wales proceeded to Philibit, and 
thence into the Nepalese jungle to the north, on a shooting expedition, which 
Bir Sham Sher had got up on his account. 

The writer was detailed as assistant to Major E. L. Durand* (now Sir 
Edward Durand). Ten tigers, eight leopards, five bears, and numbers of deer 
and other game were obtained. 

In 1892 Bir Sham Sher provided Katmandu with a full supply of pure 
spring water, a measure which must have cost him much money, as the 
watcT had to be carried in pipes from a long distance, but which speaks 
well for his enlightened policy. 

In 1893 Sir Bir Sham Sher was knighted, and during the cold weather of 
1893-94 was a guest of Lord Roberts, V.C., Commander-in-Chief in India, at 
the various camps-of-exercise being held. 

The model alion with which Bir Sham Shcr acted when first he took over 
the prime Ministership of Nepal stands in marked contrast with former action 
in like cases. 

He permitted the free enlistment of Gurkha recruits for the Native Army 
in India. 

Sir Bir Sham Sher proved himself to be an able man, and by his liber- 
ality, his moderation, and his impartiality, made himself famous in his own 
land, respected by all, and loved by his own countrymen. 

He died from the bursting of a blood-vessel on 5th March 1911, and was 
succeeded in the Prime Ministership by his brother, Deb Sham Sher Jang, 
Ranft Bahadur. 

On the 26th June, 1901, Deb Sham Slier was dismissed from office and 
exiled to Dhankuta ; he escaped to Darjeeling soon after, and now resides per- 
manently at Mussoorie. 


iho !l m T d , w,ls Ut ^P 5 ]. ui V‘ ls ,md ifc w,ls to hi* kindness that 

ih( " r . f +• f V 'W < T fn " M,, v ^'Tttlese official* uf IiiVL r nnk wJicnbv much 

’ WhU * tfriv “ ,Uy ,llttUons wor “ wLich’ proved of 
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General Chandra Sham Sher Jang, G.C.B., Ranii Bahadur, brother of 
Deh Sham Sher and Commander-in-Chief of the Nepalese Army was appoint- 
ed Prime Minister on Deb's removal. 

The Nepalese Army is said to consist of 35,1 33 drilled soldiers including 
.. A artillery, who are almost all paid in land. They are 

tpa drilled according to the English drill book and with 

English words of command 

At a parade held in Katmandu on 6th March 1888, 108 guns marched 
past the Prime Minister, and it is therefore only natural to conclude that the 
Nepalese are strong in this branch. 

In 1903 the Durbar possessed 103 serviceable and 110 unserviceable guns, 
170 serviceable and S4 unserviceable mortars. 

A big parade was held in honour of Lord Kitchener's visit to Katmandu 
in November 1906 on the Taiulikhel parade ground. Some 19,000 troops 
marched past. The large number of guns was again a feature of the parade. 
Equipped with elephant or coolie transport these guns can he taken to the 
most inaccessible places. 

Tlie infantry are composed of 4 Guard Regiments, namely the “ Rifles," 
all classes the “ Purana Gorakh," all Magars, the ‘‘Kali Bahadur" and 
“ Kali Persad," all Guruugs : 24 Line Regiments, composed of all classes, and 
25 Militia Battalions, 

At the time of the King-Emperor's visit to Nepal a present of LeeMetford 
rifles was made to the Durbar and on other occasions the Indian Government 
has presented to the Durbar gifts of Martini rifles and ammunition, so that we 
may take it that there are sufficient *303 rifles in Nepal to arm the Guard 
regiments, and sufficient Martinis to arm the Line Regiments. 

For the Militia there are the locally manufactured rifles, Sniders, and 
muzzle loading percussion-cap Enfield rifles. Every soldier carries a Kukri 
in addition to his bayonet. 

Musketry practice is carried out at Katmandu. The Recruiting Officer 
for Gurkhas is allowed to accompany a senior officer of a Gurkha Battalion 
to Nepal, as his Staff Officer, on the occasion of the annual. inspection of the 
Resident's Escort at Katmandu. It is a most interesting experience for both 
officers, brought into contact as they are with the Maharaja and his officials 
and few leave Nepal whose ideas have not been considerably broadened by 
the visit. 

A parade is usually held in honour of the inspecting officer's visit of the 
troops in the Valley, which may he “ Ceremonial" or practice in the 
" Attack " if the inspecting officer desires to see the latter. 

Besides the regular army of 35,133 there is a large force of men, who have 
served for several years and taken their discharge. These men, called Dakriag, 
after staying a few years at home may again enter the ranks, and taET the 
place of others who in turn lie by for a year or two. 

Thus the Nepalease could with very little trouble raise a force of from 
60,000 to 70,000 men who have been trained to arms. A * Jagir ' is a grant 
of land for a term, which may be resumed by the donor. No rent is paid for it. 
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Soldiers and officials are usually pnid in this way, the grant terminating with 
service. From this is derived the term ( Jagirdar 3 for a soldier. 

On retirement into private life he becomes a Dakria, but is liable under 
certain conditions to be called out for service iito the 'Jagirdars* again. 

A ( Guthi 3 is land assigned for a religious purpose, which cannot be re- 
sumed by its donor nor seized by creditors. Rent may or may not be paid 
for it. 

A 1 Birtlia’ is a grant of land in perpetuity for which rent is paid. 

The usual dress of the army is a blue cotton tunic and pyjamas of the 
same colour. 

The Guard and Line regiments have red oloth tunieg and dark trousers with 
red stripes. The foot gear is a shout Nepali shoe. 

The artillery uniform is blue. 

The head-dress of all consists of a kind of skull-cap, with a thick, tightly- 
rolled coil or rim, which is in most cases adorned with silver or brass wire. 

On the head-dress each soldier, as a distinctive mark of his regiment, 
wears a silver badge, the property of Government. Some of these are crescent- 
shaped (the Rifle Regiment), others oval, and so on. 

The officers wear gold badges, which are jewelled, or jewelled and plumed 
according to their rank. 

The Nepalese cavalry all told is about 123 strong. These men are used 
Cavalry. as orderlies. 

As regards the efficiency of the army, there is no doubt that the material 
is good ; and for defensive purposes in their own hills and forests the soldiers 
would fight well and be formidable foes. The weak points in the army are the 
officers, who are generally either very old men, long past doing work, or very 
young lads. 

Regarding throwing open the country to Europeans, the Gurkhas have a 
saying, “ With the merchant comes the musket, and with the Bible eomes the 
■ bayonet . 13 They have always shown the strongest objection to admitting any 
K European into Nepal, and they seem to consider that, were they to relax this 
^ i*tile, their independence, of which they are intensely proud, would shortly be 
Uost. 


(d) QurJch&li Rajas of Ntp&l. 


1. ^Prithwi NarSyan Sahi. 6. Rajendra Vikrftm Sahi. 

2. Pratapa Sinha „ 6. Surendra Vikr&m „ 

3. Rani Bahadur „ 7. Prithwi Vira Vikrarn Sahi. 

4. Girban Juddha Vikram Sahi. 8.-Tribhubana B*r Bikram Jung Bahadu r 

Shah Bahadur Shanisbere Jung. 

ShuiMhero Jung^^* 11 ^^^^ 1 ^ “ TriWmbana Bir Bikl ’am Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur 
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(e) Prime Ministers of NejpdL 

1. Bliim sen Thapa .. ...... . 1811*1837 

2. Math arsing Tli&pft 1843-1846 

3. Sir Jung Bahadur Rana, G.C.B., G.C.S.I 1847-1877 

4. Ranodhipsing Rana ........ 1877-1885 

6. Sir Bir ShumsKre Rana Bahadur ...... 1886-1901 

6. P*‘p Shan.sher Jung Rana Bahadur ...... 1901 

7. General Sir Chandra Shumsheie Jung. G.C.B., Rana Bahadur . 1901 

The Pi-H-cnv Frime ATinisW U a M i jor-General in the British Army and 
is Honorary Colonel of the 1 /4th Gurkha Bifh‘S. He holds the titles of 
G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Religion, Customs, Festivals, Manners, and Characteristics of the 

Gurkhas. 


Definition 

Gurkha. 


As already mentioned, we know that prior to the Gurkha conquest Nepal 
was divided into, broadly speaking five Rajas, each of wh’ch was sub-di\ ided 
into various little principalities. Within the Chaobisia Raj existed a district 
called Gurkha. 

T. his district is situated in the North-east portion of the basin of the 
G kha * Gandak, occupying the country between the Tirsuli- 

ganga and the Sweti Gandak. 

The chief town is called Gurkha and is about 55 miles to the west of 
Katmandu. 

This town, and eventually the district, is said to have obtained its name 
from a very famous saint called Gurkhanat, or Gurakhanat, who resided in 
a cave, which still exists, in the hill on which the city of Gurkha is built. 

The ancestors of the present race’of Gurkhas derived their national name 
Definition of tko term of Gurkha from this district m which they first 
Gurkha. established themselves as an independent power. 

The term Gurkha is not limited to any particular class or clan ; it is applied 
to all those whose ancestors inhabited the country of Gurkha, and who from 
its subsequently extended their conquests far and wide over the eastern and 
western hills. 

r ihe men of Doti, Jumla, and other western portions of Nepal and the 
Kumaon hills, are ^parbaiiaa' - (highlanders), but they are not Gurkhas 
and' never were so, whilst some Damais and Sarkbis are recognised as ‘ Gur- 
kha/ notwithstanding their very low social standing, from the mere fact of 
their ancestors having resided in the Gurkha district. » 

The inhabitants of the town and district oil Gurkha, or anyhow the fight- 
ing classes of the same, were almost entiiely Klias, M agars, and Curungs 
whilst the rulers and nobility were mostly Gurkha Thakurs. 

The only fighting classes, therefore, that have a right to the term Gur- 
khali would be the Thakurs, Khas, Magars, and Gu rungs. 

Limbus and Rais in former days served in numbers in all our Gurkha 
regiments (especially in the 6th, l/8th, and £/8th), and there are about 
5,000 of them serving in the Assam and Burma Military Police Battalions 
at present. They have participated in all our wars in India, Afghanistan* 
Burma, China, etc. 

Their customs, habits, and appearances are almost identical with those of 
Magars and Gurungs; and although they "cannot claim to be of the original 
inhabitants of Gurkha they are now by common consent recognised as 
Gurk has* 
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As far as appearance goes, I doubt any one being able to tell the difference 
between any Magars, Gurungs, Limbus, Rais or Sunwarg. 

Thakurs, Khas, Magars, Gurungs, Limbus, Rais, and Sunwars, are, there- 
fore, treated in this book under the heading of Gurkhas, after which follow a 
few remarks on the remaining military tribes of Nepal. 

It is said that about 600 years before Christ, Sakya Singba (Budha — the 
wise one) visted the Nepal Valley, and found that the fundamental principles 
of his religion had already been introduced amongst the Newars by Manjusri 
from China. To Manju*ri by the Buddhists, and to Vishnu by the Hindus, 
is assigned the honour of having by a miracle converted the large mountain 
lake of Nasra Vasa into the pr sent fertile Nepal Valley, by cubing with one 
blow of a sword the pass by which the Bhagmati ri /er leaves the Valley of 
Nepal. To this day this pass is called 'Kot bar/ * Sword cut/ 

It is knowu as a fact that 300 years before Christ, Buddhism flourished in 
Nepal, and it is still nominally the faith of the majority of Newars 'some 
Newars have been Hindus from time immemorial); yet it is steadily being 
supplanted hy Hinduism, and before another century may possibly have 
entirely disappeared. 

The Khas are Hindus. The Magars and Gurungs are so also nominally, 
but their Hinduism is not very strict. 

The Gurungs in their own country are really Buddhists, though they 
would not admit it,in India. To tbia day their priests in their own homes 
are Lamas and Giahrings, but when serving in our regiments they submit 
to the Brahmans and employ them for all priestly functions. 

The fashionable religion r* Hinduism, and it may therefore be said that 
Gurkhas are Hindus, and wih them, therefore, Brahmans are the highest 
caste, fiom whose hands no imprity can come. The Brahmans wear the 
thread (Janai). 

In the ease of Brahmans wit Khas, or Khas with lower grades, there 

can be n marriage. Neither can jpqtarry a 

Connection of higher (Juiungor vies versa, nor can .a JSolah mfc Guiung 
with lower castes. 7 . . • ‘ ^ 

marry m» the Charjat or ' yice 

On the occasion of the birth • a child a rejoicing takes place for eleven 
days, an no one except near relatives can eat or 
Religious rites regarding wit the father for ten days. On the ele- 

venth dajhe Brahman comes, and performs certain 
ceremonies, after whioh the fafcbtis supposed to be clean; all friends are 
feasted, and alms are given. The sie ceremony exactly takes place for a 
daughter as for a son, but the b,h of the latter is hailed with joy, as he 
has to perform the 4 Kiriya J or floral rites of the parents. The girl is 
looked upon more or less as an expen 

In our Tegiments eleven days' lee is always granted to a man when a 
child is born to him. 

The Brahman [Opadiah] selects fame for the child on the eleventh day. 
Boys up to the age of »ix months, i girls up to five months, are suckled. 
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When the child is weaned a grard dinner is given, a^d the Brahmans are 
feasted and propitiated. Eveiy friend and relation that has been invited 
is supposed to feed the child with grain, but this is merely a form, each man 
just putting a grain in the child's mouth. 

The ceremony is called ( Bhat Khilana,' 1 to feed with rice/ 

All the friends and relations are also supposed to give the child presents, 
which generally take the shape of bangles of silver or gold. 

Betrothals (called Mangni) take place at any 

Betrothals. « V & ' * 

age- over five years. 

When a marriage is agreed upon, the parents of the boy' give a gold ring* 
to the girl, as a sign of betrothal. This is called 'Sabi Mundri/ 

Five or six friends of the parents of the boy, and these must belong to 
the same clan as the boy, and five or six friends of the parents of the girl, 
and these must belong to the same clan as the girl's father, assemble to wit- 
ness the agreement in the ] resence of a Brahman. 

A dinner is then given to the friends and relatims of the contraeting par- 
ties by the father of the girl, but the father of the boy is supposed to take 
with him some dahi (sour milk) and plantains as his share towards the dinner. 

After a betrothal, except by breaking of the engagement, which can be 
done by going through a certain ceremony before witnesses, but which is> 
considered very bad form, neither paitj can marry any one else, unless on 
the death of one of them, when, if che real marriage tas not taken place, or 
been consummated, they can do so. 

Marriages can take place at any time afte^ the age of 7. It is considered' 

good to get a girl married before she reaches the 

Marriages. of 13 ! & 

A widow cannot marry a second time, bi^ it is not considered disgraceful* 
for her to form part of another man's househdl. 

A widower can marry again. 

If a boy, without being engaged to her, beets a girl, falls in love, runs, 
away and marries her, he and his bride canitf approach the girl's father until, 
called by him. When the father-in-law rel</ts, he will send word telling the 
boy that he may present himself with his wb at his home on a certain hour 
of a certain day. On their arrival the fatl^-in-law will paint a spot on their 

foreheads with a fixture of lice and dahi (TikaV 
4 Phok Dinnu,’ to mako f i)‘ *1 I ' ' 

submission. i (jlrnu’ J ' T ^ ^ aD< * ^ k ftve to ' 

make submission by bending down, and s^-iug him. This is called * Dhok 
Dinuu/ j 

Amongst Magars it is customary foi/arriages to be performed by Brah- 
mans, and the ceremony is conducted irfiuch the same way as the ordinary 
Hindu marriage. There is the marriagejremony * Jatiti/ which is so timed 
that the party reaches the bride's house pr midday, where it is first greeted 
with a shower of rice-balls, and then feaM by the parents of the bride. The 
actual marriage takes place at. nighr^ en the ceremony of ‘ Phera' (cir- 
cumambulating the sacred fire) is p earned, and afterwards the f Anclial 
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Shimlur Halnu. 


Gh&ta' (knotting a cloth which is stretched from the bridegroom's waist 
over the bride’s shoulder). The latter ceremony is said to constitute the 
essential marriage tie. 

After marriage a divorce can be obtained by a Gurung, and often amongst 
M agars, too, bv going through ceremony called 
Sinko Pangra. Smko Dago' or ‘ Sinko Pangra, but both the hus- 

band and wife must agree to this. A husband has 
to pay Rs. 40 for his divorce, and the wife Rs. 160. Two pieces of split 
bamboo are tied together, placed on two mud balls, and the money is put close 
by. If either party takes up the bamboos, breaks them, uni picks up the 
money, the other party can go his or her way in peace and amity, and marry 
again legally. 

In Nepal, Lamas, assisted by Giabrings, fulfil the priestly functions of 
the Gurungs, both of the Charjat and the Solahjat, but in our regiments Gu- 
rung marriage ceremonies are performed by Brahmans. They say with true 
philosophy, ‘ Jaisa des vaisa bhes/ which might be translated as ( do in Rome 
as the Romans do.’ 

In Nepal, no ceremony, whether that of marriage, burial, or naming a 
child at birth, is performed until the officiating Lama has determined the 
propitious moment by consultation of astrological tables, and by casting the 
horoscope. On this much stress is laid. In the mar- 
riage of Gurungs some ceremony resembling the 
Anchal Ghfita is performed by the Lamas, and red lead is sprinkled by the 
bridegroom over the head of the bride. This completes the actual ceremony. 
All friends and relations are supposed to look away from the bride whilst the 
red lead is actually being sprinkled. This ceremony is called ‘ Shindur 
Halnu/ ‘ to sprinkle red lead.' 

A Magar will not allow his daughter to marry into the clan from which 
he may himself have taken a wife, but Gurungs have no objection to this. 
Neither M agars nor Gurungs, however, will take wives from the clan they 
belong to themselves. 

Breaches of conjugal fidelity are punished most severely by the Gurkhas 
in Nepal. 

An erring wife is imprisoned for life, and the dishonoured husbaud was 
. , ,, expected to cut down the seducer with his kukri the 

Adultery. 1 

first time lie encountered him. Sir Jang Bahadur, 
however, placed restrictions on this custom, as it was found open to much abuse, 

The culprit is now arrested, and after his guilt is proved, the injured hus- 
band is allowed to cut him down in public, the victim being allowed a chance 
of escaping of running away, for which purpose lie is given a start of a few 
yards. 

Practically, however, his chance of escaping is very small, as he is gene- 
rally tripped up by some bystander. 

The adulterer, however, can save bis life, with the loss of caste, if he passes 
under the lifted leg of the husband, but this is so ignominious that death is 
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usually preferred. The woman can save her paramour if she persists in say- 
ing that he is not the first man with whom she has gone astray. 

In Nepal cow-killing and murder are punished with death, maiming 
cows and manslaughter by imprisonment for life, 
in 38 mfllcted and other acts of violence by imprisonment and 
P fines. 

Prisoners are used in Nepal for all publio works. They get no pay and 
are merely fed and clothed with prison garb. No one seems to be in charge 
of them when returning to prison. They apparently are expected to do so of 
their own accord, and strange to say they do. 

Jr Nepal, if a low-caste person pretends to belong to higher one, and 
induces a high-caste person to partake of food, or water at his house, he renders 
himself liable to a heavy fine or imprisonment, or confiscation of all his property 
or he may even be sold into slavery. 

The victim of his deception is rc-admitted to his caste on payment of 
certain fees to the priests, and the performance of certain fasts and ceremonies 
(pray &8cl lit) . 

Brahmans and women are never capitally punished. The severest punish- 
ment for women, publicly, is imprisonment for life, and for Brahmans the same, 
with degradation from caste. 

Gurkhas on returning to their country from military service outside it, 
pay a fee of Rs. 3 (Nepalese) to obtain back all rights 
and privileges of their caste, the rules of which they 
may have inadvertently broken. This fee, formerly paid to their village 
mukhia, is now collected at their adha, and a receipt given. No higher 
rate is demanded from men returning across the sea from Burma. 

Any man can become a banda, which practically means a bondsman. 

For instance, A will go to B and say, “Give me 
sixty rupees cash and I will be your banda for two 
years/* On receipt of the money he becomes a banda and is bound to work 
for the two years for nothing beyond his food, but at the expiration of his 
two years, if he has contracted no Fresh debt, he becomes free again. 

Slavery is one of the institutions of Nepal. Every person of any means 
has several slaves (kamaras) in his household. Most 
of tb$se have been born slaves in the country, but 
free men and women with all their families may be sold into slavery as a 
punishment for certain crimes, such as incest and some offences against caste. 
The price of slaves ranges, for females from 150 to 200 rupees, and for males 
from 100 to 150 rupees. They are usually well treated and seem quite contended 
and happy. Should a slave have a child by her master, she can claim her free- 
dom ; but the offspring of a Magar, Gurung or Khas with a kam&ra would re- 
main a kamara. Manumitted kamaras call themselves “ Pare Gbarti/’ 

In Nepal astrologers form a large class of the learned community. Some 
of them are priests but in general the professions are distinct. 


Pani patia. 


Banda. 


Kamara. 
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Deaths and 
‘ Dukkha Baknu ’ 
mourn). 


In NSp&l the time for everything*, from taking* a dose of physio to the 
declaration of war, is determined by the astrologers. 

Baids, or medical men, are very numerous. All families of any preten- 
sion have at least one permanently attached to their service. 

The duties of clerks and accountants are performed by a special class of 
peoples, chiefly Newars. 

The old savage code of punishments involving mutilation, stripes, etc., 
was abolished by Sir Jang Bahadur on his return from England. Treason, 
rebellion, desertion in time of war, and other offences against the State are 
punished by death or imprisonment for life ,* bribery and peculation by 
Government servants by fine?, imprisonment, and dismissal from office. 

Every district now has its kuteherry, where cases^are tried and disposed 
of, but any man maj appeal, if dissatisfied, to the Prime Minister. Justice 
now on the whole is pretty fairly administered. 

The people of Nepal are poor but contented. They have few taxes to pay, 
and their customs and prejudices are not interfered with. 

In our regiments, on the death of a near relative, leave is granted for 13 
mourning days. For a father the t>on mourns 13 days. If an 
(to unmarried daughter dies, the father mourns 13 days, 
unless she was still unweaned, when he would only 
mourn for five days. If a married daughter dies, the father mourns her for 
one day only, but the father-in-law will mourn for 13 days. 

Mens have their heads, lips, cheeks, chins, and eyebrows for parents ; also 
for an elder brother if both parents are dead, but not otherwise. 

Men have their heads only, for sons, younger brothers, and daughters if 
unmarried. 

On the death of a Gurung in his own country he is buried# The follow- 
ing ceremony takes place. The bodj is wrapped round with many folds of 
white cloth, penned together by splinters of wood ; it is then carried by friends 
and relations to the grave-yard. At the entrance of the cemetery it is met by 
the officiating Lama, who, dressed in a long white garment, walks round the 
cemetery, singing a dirge, and the body is carried behind him until he stops 
opposite the grave. It is next lowered into the grave, and then all friends and 
relations are supposed to throw a handful of earth upon the body, after which 
the grave is filled up, and stones are placed above. 

In our service Magars and Gurungs on death are either buried or burned 
(but nearly always buried), according to the wish of the nearest relative. If 
they die either of cholera or of small-pox, they are invariably buried. 

Every regiment if possible should be provided with a cemetery. The 
men much appreciate this. 

The laws of inheritance are the same in Nepal as throughout Hindustan. 

The eldest son obtains the largest portion of the 
property of his deceased father, buf provision is made 
for the younger children and widow. 

£ i 


Inheritance. 
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In our regiments sepoys are allowed to make any one they choose their 
heirs. 

The following account of the land tenures is taken from 1908 Gazetteer 
of Nepal :~ 

Most of the land is held on a simple ryotwari tenure. The rent paid by 

Land Tccnurcs. the cultivator > whether to the State 
or to a private landlord, varies accord- 
ing to the value of the crop and the situation of the land. 
Throughout the Valley and the Tarai it is roughly calculated 
at half the value of the crops, and it is sometimes paid in cash 
and sometimes in kind. In the hills the cultivator pays 1$ 
annas a year for as much land as can be cultivated by a pair 
of bullocks, for the land ploughed by one bullock annas, and 
for as much as can be tilled with a hoc 4 annas. The people 
throughout the country arc prosperous and contented, the 
Government being lenient in granting remissions during times 
of scarcity. 

" Forced labour in Nepal is divided into three classes : — 


(1) Official . 

(2) Official . 

(3) Unofficial 


Began. 

Jliara. 

Bell. 


1. JBegarl 

This term is limited to transport, which, in a hilly country like Nepal, 
would of course as a rule be u coolie transport/ 7 It would be enforced if the 
Governor of a province, or troops, etc., were moving about from place to place 
and corresponds to the manner in which hired transport is collected by the civil 
authorities in India. 


2. Jhara. 

This term is used with reference to forced labour, other than for transport 
purposes, such as, work on Government roads, collecting material for bridges, 
grass for roofing barracks, etc. Men taken for this work might be employed 
for any period, a fortnight, three weeks, or even more. 

The above two forms of forced labour, are recognised official methods of 
collecting transport, or labour, and the orders for putting them in force ar« 
issued by the local authorities, through the headmen of villages. 

3, Beti. 

This is a purely unofficial method employed, when the headman of a vil- 
lage requires a li working party * } for any private work, such as bringing in 
wood, or thatching grass, or for tilling his fields, etc. It forms part of the 
headman’s pay, a man being only liable for it for once in the year. 


Vide Appendix D. 
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Magars and Gurungs arc exceedingly superstitious. The most ordinary 
Superstitions occurrences of every-day life are referred by them t 

supernatural agency, frequently to the malevolent 
action of some demon. These godlings have in consequence to be continually 
propitiated. Among the minor Hindu deities, Diorali, Chandi, and Devi are 
those specially worshipped in Gurkha regiments. Outbreaks of any epidemic 
disease, such as cholera or small-pox, are invariably regarded as a malign visita- 
tion of Diorali or Devi. When going on a journey no one will start on an un- 
lucky day of his own accord. After the date has been fixed, should any unfore- 
seen occurrence prevent a man from starting, he will often walk out a mile or 
tw-j on the road he intended taking, and leave a stick on the ground, as a 
proof of his intention having been carried out. 

In March 1S89 a Gurkha woman died of cholera in the Gorakhpur recruit- 
ing depot. Every Gurkha officer, non-commissioned officer, and man at the 
depot at once subscribed. The recruiting officers gave their share, and with 
the proceeds three goats, three fowls, four pigeons, and food of sorts were pur- 
chased. Of these, one goat and the four pigeons were let ioose, and the food 
thrown away in the name of Devi, and the balance of animals was sacrificed to 
her, and then divided and eaten up. Before killing the animals, they all prayed 
together : (t Oh mother Devi, we kill these beasts in thy name ; do thou in 
return keep away all sickness from us.” 

As no fresh ease occurred, although there was some cholera about in the 
district, all the Gurkhas in the depot were more firmly convinced than ever 
that this was due entirely to their having propitiated Devi. 

Every Gurkha regiment has a shrine to Dcorali, and on the seventh day 
of the DasLera this is visited by the whole battalion in state procession. 

The following is a table of the festivals observed by Gurkbas in our service, 
Festivals * with the leave allowed : — 


Basant Panclimi (in honour of Spring) . 

Shibratri ... . . . . , 

Holi (carnival) 

Saw an SukrSti ........ 

Itiki Tarpan ....... 

Jan am Asthmi (called Janmasthami) . , . 

Dashera (called Dasain) ...... 

Piw&li (called Tiwar, tho/east cf lamps in honour of the God* 
dess Bhowani, at new moon of month of Kartik) 

Mgghia Sakr&t (Hindu New Year) , . . . 


1 day. 

1 „ 

8 days. 
1 day. 


10 days. 


1 day. 


The ceremonies at these festivals and their observance are, with a few 
minor points, the same as in Hindustan. 

These holidays should not in any way be curtailed or interfered with, but 
should be granted in full. 


* Limbus and Rais observe exactly the *inap holiday. 
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The r Dashera* is the chief festival of the Gurkhas, and they endeavour 

Dashers celebrate it whether in quarters or in the 

held. 

Great preparations are made for it in procuring goats, buffaloes, etc., for 
the sacrifice. 

Every man in the regiment subscribes a certain amount towards the 
expenses. The commanding officers often give a buffalo or two, and every 
British officer subscribes a certain amount also. 

The arms of the regiments are piled, tents erected, and spectators invited 
to witness the dexterity of the men in severing the heads of baft aloes, the 
children performing the same office on goats. The period of this festival is 
considered an auspicious time for undertaking wars, expeditions, etc. 

The ‘Diwali* festival takes place about 20 days after the Dashera on the 
15th of Kartik. The people worship Lakshmi, the Goddess of Wealth, illu- 
mate their houses, and gamble all night long. In Nepal gambling in pub- 
lic, which is illegal at all other times, is allowed for three days and nights during 
• the Diwali.j 


Many curious tales are told regarding the heavy stakes the Nepalese will 
put on the throw of a dice, such as staking their wives, etc. 

One man is said to have cut off his left hand and put it down under a 
cloth as his stake. On winning, he insisted on his opponent cutting off his 
band, or else restoring all the money he had previously won. 

The ‘ Dashera ’ or c Durga Puja/ — This festival commemorates the 
victory of the Goddess Durga over the monster Maheshur and takes place 
generally early in October and lasts for ten days. 

Buffaloes, goats, etc., are sacrificed. 

In Nepal, however, the clay image of Durga is not made as in Bengal. On 
the first day of the festival the Brahmans sow barley at the spot where 
they worship and sprinkle it daily with sacred water. 

On the tenth day they pull up the young sprouts, and present small 
bunches of it to their followers, in return for the presents which they receive 
from .them* 

During this festival the Gurkhas worship their colours and implements of 
war, and ask protection of them throughout the year, under the belief that it 
is to the favour of the sword they owe their prosperity. 

* Janmasthami * is in memory of the birthday of Krishna, and takes place 
•n the eighth day after the full moon of Sawan. 

The SUoliJ* festival is held in honour of Krishna and in Nepal takes place 
eight days before the full moon of Ph&lgun, and eight days after the Shoaratri 
festival. A wooden post or ( ohir/ adorned with flags, is erected in front of 
the palace, and this is burned at night representing the burning of the body 
of the old year. 

Food, and manner of Caste rules with regard to food only apply to 

cooking. one V 1 Z ^ an( j r j ce> 9 

Ml other food, excepting € dal and rice/ aU Gurkhas will eat in common* 
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With Magars, unmarried Thakurs, and with Gurungs, it is not necessary 
to take off any clothes to cook or to eat any kind of food, including ‘ dal and 
rice/ This applies equally to Limbus, Rais,, and Sun wars. 

In Nepal the Khas need only remove their caps and shoes to cook or eat 
their food. 

Should a Brahman of the Opadiah class prepare ‘ dal and rice/ all castes 
can eat of it. 

Magars and Gurungs will not eat the above if prepared by a Jaici Brah- 
man. 

Superior castes will not eat dal and rice with inferior ones. In our 
reg’ments men generally form little messes of their own varyi^in size from 
two or three to a dozen. 

As long as they are unmarried, Gurkhas of the same caste will eat every- 
thing together. 

All Gurkhas will eat 1 shikar/ in common, a word they use for all descrip- 
tions of meat. 

No Gurkhas, except some menial classes, will eat cows, nilgai, or female 
goats. 

Gurungs eat buffaloes in their own country, though they will stoutly deny 
it if accused. 

All kinds of game are prized by Gurkhas, deer of all varieties, pigs, por- 
cupines, pea-fowl, pigeons, pheasants, etc., etc., but beyond all things a 
Gurkha likes fish. 

Whilst bachelors, Magars, Gurungs, Limbus, Rais, and Sunwars will eat 
every kind of food in common, and after marriage even, the only thing they 
draw the line at being r dal and rice/ 

Food cooked in ghee, including * rice/ but not e dal/ is eaten by all classes 
in common. 

Thakurs who have not adopted the thread will eat everything with 
Magars and Gurungs. 

All classes will drink water from the same masak, which, however, should 
be made of goat-skin. 

Brian Hodgson gives the following true and graphic account of the con- 
trast between the way the Gurkha eats his food, and the preliminary cere- 
monies which have to be observed by the orthodox Hindu : — 

€C These highland soldiers, who despatch their meal in half an hour, and 
satisfy the ceremonial law by merely washing their hands and face and taking 
off their turbans before cooking, laugh at the pharisaical rigour of the Sipahis, 
who must bathe from head to foot, and make puja ere they can begin to dress 
their dinners, must eat nearly naked in the coldest weather, and cannot be in 
marching trim again in less than three hours. 

“In war, the former readily carry several days* provisions on their backs; 
the latter would deem such an act intolerably degrading. The former see m 
foreign service nothing but the prospect of glory and spoil : t^je latter can 
discover in it nothing but pollution and peril from unclean men and terrible 
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wizards, goblins, f and evil spirits. In masses the former have all that in- 
domitable confidence, each in all, which grows out of national integrity and 
success : the latter can have no idea of this sentiment, which yet maintains the 
union and resolution of multitudes in peril better than all other human bonds 
whatsoever, and once thoroughly acquired, is by no means inseparable from 
service under the national standard. 


“In my humble opinion, they arc by far the best soldiers in Asia ; and if 
they were made participators of our renown in arms, I conceive that their gal- 
lant spirit, emphatic contempt of madhesias (people residing in the plains) and 
unadulterated military habits might be relied on for fidelity ; and that onr goou 
and regular pay and noble penion establishment would serve perfectly to 
counterpoise the influence of nationality, so far as that could injuriously affect 
us.” 

The above was written by Mr. Brian Hodgson in 1832, and 25 years later^ 
namely, in 1857, he writes : 

“ It is infinitely to be regretted that the opinions of Sir H Fane, of Sir 
Charles Napier, and of Sir H. Lawrence, as to the high expediency of re- 
cruiting largely from this source, were not acted upon long ago.” 

On service the Gurkhas put aside the very small caste prejudices they have 
and will cook and eat their food, if necessary, in uniform, and with all ac- 
coutrements on. As also will Limbus, Rais, and Sunwars. 

Gurkhas will eat every kind of vegetables and fruit. They h&ve a great 
partiality for garlic and pepper, and are very fond of potatoes, cabbages, 
Stimulants cucumbers, and squash (kadu). Gurkhas will drink 

any English spirits, wines or beer. 

They manufacture a kind of beer out of rice, which they call Jaur, and 
spirit called Raksi, and although they will drink this freely, they far prefer 
good Commissariat rum. 

They will smoke any English or Indian tobacco, and are very fond of 
cheroots. 

They will smoke out of any English-made pipe, even if with a horn mouth- 
piece^ although they are likely to make a little fuss over the latter, just to 
save their consciences. 

The kukri, a short, curved, broad-bladed, and heavy knife, is the real 
Arms national weapon of the Gurkhas, and it is worn by 

all from the highest to the lowest. In onr regiments 
they are carried in a frog attached to the waist-belt. 

From the beginning of the handle to the end or point of the blade they 
average t about 20 inches in length. 

Where wood is plentiful, they are very fond of practising cutting with 
the kukri, and they will cut down with one blow a tree the size of an 
ordinary man s arm. 

A really skilful cutter will cut off slice after slice from the end of a piece of 
green wood, each slice being thicker than an ordinary piece of shoe-leather. 
They call this ‘ chinnu/ * to slice off/ 
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They are also skiflil with the Golel, knocking down and killing the smal- 
lest birds with ease. All who can manage to raise the funds endeavour to 
possess themselves of some sort of fire-arm. 

The national dress of the Gurkas of the poorer class, such as we enlist, is 
p regg one that shows them of to the greatest advantage 

and consists of the following : — 

A piece of cloth (langote) worn, as natives of India do, round the loins, etc. 

A thin waistcoat fitting tight and buttoned all the way up to the throat. 

A long piece of cloth, which is often a pagri, and it is wrapped round the 
waist, and by which the kukri is carried. 

A pair of brown Gurkha shoes, as discribed further on. 

A black, round cap, high on one side and low on the other, and finally, a 
kind of thin blanket or thick sheet, called khadi, which is worn as follows : — 

The two corners of the breadth are first taken. One is carried over the 
right shoulder and the other is brought up under the left arm, and the two 
-corners tied together about the centre of the chest. 

A third corner, the one diagonally opposite No. 1, is now taken, and 
brought over the left shoulder and tied in a knot with the fourth corner, 
which is brought up under the right arm and opposite the centre of the chest. 

This dress leaves the arms quite bare from above the elbows, and the 
legs are naked from half-way down to the knees, thus showing of his grand 
limbs. 

The khadi, by being tied as described above, forms a kind of large hag 
which extends all the way round the back, and in this Gurkhas generally 
carry their goods and chattels. 

Some slight variations in dress are observable among men from different 
districts. Inhabitants at Pinthan and Palpa wear a sheet, called “ Chatke 
Pattoke ” wound round them fairly tight to about the level of the knee, but 
so as not to impede motion, this is discarded in hilly districts. All Gurungs 
wear a yellow thread round the neck, while Gurungs from Lamjung have a 
black one also and tie a knot in the “ langoti/' 

The Gurkha shoe is square t oed, fits well up ove^ the instep, passe just 
under the ankle, and then round and pretty high up above the heel. It is 
made of rough- looking, but good, brown leather, and all sewing in it is done 
with strips of raw hide. 

It is an excellent, durable shoe, is not affected by water in the same way 
that an ordinary native shoe of India is and it is much less liable to come off 
in boggy ground. 

"When the sun is very hot, Gurkhas will often unwind their waist-belt and 

tie the same over their heads in the shape of^a pagri. 
National dress of upper . , • .. . . ,, . 

Claes and residents of cities, taking it off again m the afternoon, when its 

begins to cool down. The upper classes of Nepal and 
most of the residents of Katmandu wear the following 

The above-mentioned national cap, or one much like it. 

A kind of double-breasted frock-coat called chaubandi, fitting tight every- 
where, especially over the arms, and fastened inside and outside by means of 
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eight pieces of coloured tape, four inside and four outside. The four outside 
pieces [of tape when tied show too on the left breast and high up, and the other 
two on the leftside about level with the waist. 

A white or coloured waist-cloth or pagri, with the invariable kukri, a pair 
of pyjamas very loose down to just below the knee, and from thence fitting the 
leg down to the ankle, and a pair of the national shoes. 

Under the coat is worn a shirt, of which three or four inches are invari- 
ably allowed to show. They never tuck their shirts inside their pyjamas. 

The frock-coat and pyjama above-mentioned are made of a double layer 
of a thin, shiny cotton cloth. Between the two layers and a padding of cotton 
wool is placed, and then secured by parallel lines of sewing, which run close 
to each other. 

To make this still more secure, diagonal lines of sewing are also resorted 
to. This makes a very comfortable and warm, but light suit. 

Gurkhas delight in all manly sports, — shooting, fishing, etc , and are 
, mostly keen sportsmen and possess great skill with 

Amusements and sports. J \ r J t _ 

gun and rod. they amuse themselves in their 

leisure hours, either in this way in the field, or in putting the short, playing 
quoits or foot-ball, and they are always eager to join in any game with Euro- 
peans. This applies equally to Limbus, Rais, and Sun wars. Most of the 
Maharaja’s shikaris were Limbus at the time I accompanied him in shooting 
expeditions, t riz., from 1888 to 1891. * 

General Sir Charles Reid, K.C.B., says : “ All Gurkh&s are keen sports- 
men, and are never so happy as when they are on a tiger's track. A man I 
lost at Delhi had killed twenty-two on foot ; they never wastes shot ; they 
call ammunition c khaz5.ua 3 c treasure/ 

They are good gardeners, but very improvident, as they never will save 
up seed for the next season’s sowing. 

They are very fond of flowers, and will often go a long distance to pro- 
cure some. They often make necklaces of flowers, which they wear, and will 
also put flowers in a glass of water in their barracks. 

As compared with other Orientals, Gurkhas are bold, enduring, faithful, 
frank, very independent and self-reliant ; in their 
General character. own country they are jealous of foreigners, and self* 
asserting. 

They despise the natives of India, and look up to and fraternize with 
Europeans, whom they admire for their superior knowledge, strength, and 
courage, and whom they imitate in dress and habits. 

They have the following saying : “ Topiwar Kamwar,<Longiwar Khan- 
newfcr The cap wearer works, the lungi wearer eats.” 

They are very jealous of their women, but are domestic in their habits 
and kind and affectionate husbands and parents. 

A 8 a consequence their wives are less shy and reserved, and have more 
freedom, and reciprocate their affection, carefully looking after uniforms and 
all culinary and domestic matters. 
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As a rule, recruits on joining are very unsophisticated, very truthful, but 
dirty, and the first lesson that has to be taught them is that ‘'cleanliness 
is next to godliness.” They have then few prejudices of any description, caste 
or otherwise. 


The great vice of the Gurkhas is gambling, to which they are greatly ad- 
dieted. Though hot-tempered and easily roused, 
am ng ’ they are in general quiet, well-behaved men, and ex- 

tremely amenable to discipline. With a firm, just hand over them, punish" 
ments are rare. 


No officer can be too strict with them on parades, hut they hate being 
nagged at. 

With a slack hand over them they very soon deteriorate and become 
slovenly. 

In Katmandu good schools exists in which English and Hindi are taught, 
Education but our recru ^ s > being almost entirely drawn from 

the agricultural classes, are quite ignorant of reading 

or writing. 

In our battalions schools exist for their instruction in reading, writing, 
and keeping accounts, both in English and vernacular, and these are generally 
well attended. Numbers of men learn to read and write from friends in 


their barracks. 

It may seem strange, but it is an undoubted fact, that a number of 
recruits are yearly obtained who profess to enlist merely for the sake of 
learning to read, write, and keep accounts. 

There are three principal eras in use in Nepal — 

Samvat Vikramaditya commences 57 B.C. 
f Sakfi Saliv&hana „ 78 A. D. 

Samvat of Nepal „ 880 A.D. 

I The Kalighat era is also sometimes used ; it begins B.C. 3101. 

The era by which Nepalese MSS are almost invariably dated is the Nfcpal- 
«se Samvat still used in Nepal, and which commences A. D. 880, the year 
beginning on 1st of October. 

The Sribarsha era was also used and commences 606 A. D. Sriharsba 
-conquered all India from Gujer&t to Assam, vide Bendal, page 41. Excursus 
on two MSS. 

List of months . 

The Nepalese month commences about the middle of the corresponding 
one of ours. Practically therefore half of two of their months complete each 
of our months. The following list will, however, answer all practical pur- 
poses : — 


January . 

. 

Magh. # 

July 

# 

Sawan. 

February 

• 

Fagun. 

August . 

• 

Bhado. 

March • 

• 

Cheyt. 

September 

• 

Assoj. 

April • 

. 

BysSk. 

October . 

• 

Kartic. 

May 

• 

Jeith. 

November 


Mangsir. 

June 

• 

Assar. 

December 


Pus. 


* N.B.— Magh begins about middle January ; Fagun begins about middle February, etc. 
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, Da 7/3 oj the week . 

Monday . . Sombar. Friday . * Sukabaf. 

Tuesday . . Mang-albjr. Saturday . • Sanserabar, 

Wednesday • Budbar. Sunday . • Itebar. 

Thursday . « Bibibar. 

The Gurkha, from the warlike qualities of his forefathers, and the tradi- 
Traditions tions handed down to him of their military prowess 

as conquerors'of Nepal, is imbued with, and cherishes 

the true military spirit. 

His physique, compact and sturdy build, powerful muscular development, 
keen sight, acute hearing, and hereditary education as a sportsman, eminently 
capacitate him for the duties of a light infantry soldier on the mountain side, 
while his acquaintance with forest lore makes him as a pioneer in a jungle 
almost unrivalled. His national weapon, the kukri, has, in Burma and other 
places, proved itself invaluable. 

The bravery displayed by Gurkhas in their contests with the British 
has already been alluded to, and their own traditions afford ample proof of the 
dogged tenacity with which they can encounter danger and hardship. 

The return of the Nepal army from Diggarcheh in the year 1790, amongst 
other instances, affords a distinguished proof of their daring and hardihood. 
The following extracts from Captain T. Smith’s book are very characteristic:— 

u At Bhartpur it was an interesting and amusing sight to witness the 
extreme good-fellowship and kindly feeling with which the Europeans and the 
Gurkhas mutuallj^regarded each othjgr. A six-foot-two grenadier of the 59th 
would offer a cheroot to the c little Gurkhi/ as he styled him ; the latter would 
take it from him with a grin, and when liia tall and patronising comrade 
stooped down with a lighted cigar in his mouth, the little mountaineer never 
hesitated a moment in puffing away at it with the one just received, and they 
are consequently patted on the back and called c prime chaps/ 

“ At the assault of Bharatpur, the Gurkhas were ordered to follow in after 
the 59th. 

“ These directions were obejed, with the exception of going in with them 
instead of after them ; for when the British grenadiers with a deafeniug ‘hur- 
rah* made their maddening rush at the breach, at that glorious and soui-stirr- 
iDg moment it was impossible to restrain them, and they dashed into the 
thick of it. 

“ In the morning after the stoiming of Bharatpur, when being praised 
for their gallantry by their British comrades, they returned the flattering 
partiality of the latter by the following characteristic remark : ‘ The English 
are brave as lions ; they are splendid sepoys and very nearly equal to us V ” 

The following story is given as illustrative of their coolness and amenability 
to discipline : — 

“ A tiger had been seen within a few miles of Dehra, and Colonel Young 
(then Captain, and the gallant Commanding Officer of the Sirmur Battalion), 
accompanied by Colonel Childers of Her Majesty's 11th Dragoons, mounted 
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an elephant and hastened to the spot. They, however, wore unsuccessful 
in rousing him; and after a long and tedious search were returning home. 

“ A Gurkha sepoy was following the elephant with his gun on his shoulder, 
when he suddenly dropped on one knee and presented his rifle as if in the act 
to fire. Having, however, roused the attention of the sportsmen, he did not 
pull the trigger, but kept his gun fixed in the same position. He had suddenly 
caught sight of the fiery eyes of the tiger, who was crouching amongst the 
underwood, within three paces of his gun ; in this situation they steadily re- 
garded each other. The elephant was immediately pushed up cloae to the 
kneeling Gurkha, but neither of the sportsmen could succeed in catching a 
glimpse of the animal. In order, if possible, to observe the diction more 
accurately, Captain Young called out ‘ Recover arms/ The sepoy came to the 
* Recover 9 as ealmly and collectedly as if on his own parade. c Present . 9 
Down went the gun again; this was repeated, but still the tiger was invisible. 

iC Captain Young exclaimed : ‘ That gallant fellow shall not be left un- 
assisted/ and in a moment dropped from the elephant and placed himself 
close to the sepoy. Ho looked along the levelled barrel, but to no purpose ; 
the brute was not to be distinguished. 

“ Cocking his gun, therefore, he told the Gurkha to fire ; there was a terri- 
fic roar, a rush forwarl for one instance, and all was still. When the smoke 
had just cleared away, there lay the tiger perfectly dead. The ball had struck 
the centre of his forehead and onto rod, his brain/* 

Doctor Oldfield in his book points out that there is not a single instance 
of a Nepal Chief taking bribes from, or selling himself for money to, the 
British or any other State. This loyalty to themselves is only equalled by their 
loyalty to us during the fiery erJeal of the Mutiny, the records of which as 
well as of Ambela of the Cabul campaign, and many other wars and battles, 
amply testify the value of the services rendered us by our Gurkha regiments 
since their incorporation in our army in 1815. 

Their fighting qualities, whether for sturdy, unflinching courage, or daring 
elan, are mil li secundus amongst the troops we enrol in our ranks from the 
varied classes of our Indian Empire, and no greater compliment can be paid to 
their bravery than by quoting one of their sayings— 

u Kafar hunnu bhanda, marnu rftraro \" 

** It is better to die than to be a coward !** 
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Thakurs. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Thaknrs and Khas. 

Of all Gurkhas excepting the Brahman, the Thakur has the highest social 
standing, and of all Thakurs the Sabi is the best. 
The Maharaja Dhiraj (King of Nepal) is a Sahi. 

The Thakur claims royal descent, and even to this day a really pure-bred 
Sahi Thakur is not charged rent for land in Nepal. 

Thakurs, on account ofjtheir high social standing, intelligence, cleanliness, 
and soldierly qualities, should invariably be taken if belonging to good 
clans. As soldiers they are excellent, and they can be obtained in small 
numbers, with quite as good physique and appearance as the best Magar or 
Gurung. 

A Thakur who has not adopted the thread, which until marriage is with 
him an entirely voluntary action, bas no more prejudices than the ordinary 
Magar or Gurung, and even after adopting the thread his caste prejudices 
are not so very great, nor does he ever allow them to obtrude. 

The Hamal Thakur should not be enlisted by any regiment. 

The best Thakur clans are the following : Sfihi, Malla, Sing, Sen, Khan, 
and Sumal. 

The ‘Singala Uchai * is really a Sahi by descent and is excellent, but all 
other Uchais and the balance of Thakur clans are 
not up to those above montioned, although all 
Thakur clans claim to be equal, with the exception of the Hamal. The Hamal 
is no Thakur at ajl^ but the progeny of a^ Opadhiah Brahman with a Thakur 
woman, or of a Thakur with an Opadhiah Bj&hmini*. „ „ 

A Thakur king, it is said, in the course of bis conquests, came to a very 
high hill called Singala. This he captured from his enemies, and on the top 
of the same he established a garrison of Sahi Thakurs. These, in time, came 
to be spoken of as the ‘ Uchai Thakurs/ from the fret of their living at a 
high elevation. 

The clan Uchai will be found amongst many tribes, and is said to be 
thus named for a similar reason. 

With the exception of the Singala Uchai, all other Thakur Uchais are 
Uehai Thakur. the progeny of a Thakur with a Magar. 

Kh wasjg. the, offspring of a » slave-mothe| ft with a The, children 

of this union became Khwas, and their posterity 
' lWaB ‘ retains the name. Khwas is also the name given 

to the Hlegitiraate children of the ^ting or royal j&najjy. 


Singala Uchai and Hamal. 
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THAKUK CLANS. 


Bam. 

Jira. 

Ruchal. 

Bansi. 

Khan. 

Sahi or Sah. 

Chand. 

Malla or Mai. 

Sen. 

Chohan (doubt* 
ful). 

Man. 

Sing. 

ITamSl. 

Raika. 

Satnal. 

Jiu. 

Kakhsi3. 

Uchai. 


Tsmali. 

Kallian. 

Navakotia (from 
Navakot). 
Pokbreli (from 
Pokhra). 
Surajbansi. 


The Khan clan is subdivided into 

Bhirkotia. 1 Malali. 


The Mai clan is subdivided into - 
Dip. 

Dhorkoti (from Dhor). 

Ghiringya (from Gliving). 


Medasi. 

Parvati (from Parvat). 
Siujali. 


The Sahi is subdivided into the following 


Birkotia (from Bhirkot). 

Damar. 

Duud. 

Gulkotia (from Galkofc). 

Gnamani ( „ Gulmi). 

Gurkhali. 

Jumli. 

The Sen clan is subdivided into — 

Guiuld. 1 

Palmi. 


Kbalal. 

Khaskheli. 

Lamsange (from Lamjung). 
Maskotia. 

Nuwakotia (from Nuwakot).^ 
Parvati (from Parwat). 
Raukoti. 


Musikoti. 


The Sen clan is subdivided into ; — 

Gujule. I Musikoti. 

Parvati. 

Thakur clans take their sub-jats from the district in which the family 
originally lived, e.g., a Sahi whose ancestor lived in Lamjung, would be a 
Lamjungi Sahi, although he himself might be residing at Bhirkot. 

That the Khas existed as a nation at some period prior to A.D. 1100 
cannot be doubted, as we find mention made of the 'Khas nation f \\\ the 
Th reign of Narendra Leva of Nepal, who remarks on 

the kindness of an ascetic, Bandhudatta Acharya, in 
having taken much pains and trouble to fetch a god to' the Kh&s country 
whereby the people were relieved from distress of a drought by plentiful rain. 

In ancient Hindu writings, the country between the Nepal Valley and 
Kashmir is called Khas, and its inhabitants are called Khasiyas.* When- 
ever mentioned in ancient records, like the Kirants, the Khasiyas aro con- 
sidered as abominable and impure infidels. 


* The inhabitants of the hill country between the Kali river and Kashmir are ^1. 
tailed Khaaiya* 
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Probable origin. 


Wo also find mention made about 1000 A.D. a race of Hindus called 
the Khas, residing about Palpa and in the southern portion of Nepal whilst 
further north lived a barbarian race called Magars to whose north, again, 
resided f an abominable and impure race 3 called Gurungs. 

This would seem to give the Khas a far more ancient origin than is usually 
accepted, as it is generally considered that their 
origin dates from some period subsequent to the 
Mahomedan invasions of India. 

Now, considering that Hindus are known historically to have existed with- 
in Nepalese territories for centuries before the birth of Christ, it seems likely 
that a mixed breed must have sprung up and multiplied, and although, 
perhaps, not called KLasiyas till a later period, must nevertheless have been 
the same as what afterwards was so called. 

It is stated in ancient history tLat during the reign of Stunko, the four- 
teenth king of the Kiranti dynasty, Asoka, the Kaja of Palaliputra (Patna), 
having heard of the fame of Nepal as a sacred place, came on a pilgrimage 
to Nepal, about 230— 250 B.C. 

He gave his daughter Charumati in marriage to a ‘ descendant 3 of a 
Chattri, named Devapala. 

Here we have proof of the existence of Hindus in Nepal in a very far 
back age. 

In time, however, the number of Khas must have become so great as to 
form a nation, and to the nation stuck the name of Khas. 

The original scat of the Knas is ordinarily said to be Gurklia, but merely 
because it was thence that they issued under Pritbwi Narain on their con- 
quering excursion into Nepal. As a matter of fact, we bear of Khas in Palpa 
and Botwal long before any mention is ever made of Gurkha, and it is far 
more likely that the Khas were to be found all over the southern portion of 
Central .Nepal. 

Previous to the advent of natives from India, in far gone apes, Central 
Nepal was inhabited by Magars and other impure and infidel tribes. Hamilton 
says: “It is generally admitted that most of the chiefs who, coming 

from the low country, sought refuge in the Nepal hills, entered into the ser- 
vice of the various mountain chiefs, and having gained their confidence by a 
superior knowledge and polish of manners, contrived to put them to death 
and to* seize their country. 

u Many of these permitted the mountain tribes to remain and practise 
their abominations, and have themselves relaxed in many essential points from 
the rules of caste, and have debased their blood by frequents intermixtures 
with that of the mountaineers ; while such of these as chose to embrace the 
slender degree of purity required in these parts, have been admitted to the 
high dignities of the military order — ‘ Kshatriya/ ” 

It seems much more likely that, having converted the chiefs of various 
mountain tribes, they gave them high-born lineages invented for the occasion, 
but which, in time, came to be looked upon as their real origins, and gave 
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rise to the belief that ibeir ancestors had been Jure Rajputs or Brahmans. 
This theory, or conquest by the sword, seems much more likely than that the 
mountain princes were such fools as to allow themselves to be supplanted 
'one by one by their own employes. 

Oldfield says • 

" The progress of Muhammadanism in Hindustan daily drove fresh re- 
fugees to the Nepalese mountains. The ‘ Khas tribes' availed themselves of 
the superior knowledge of the strangers to subdue the neighbouring aboriginal 
tribes. They were uniformly successful ; and in such a career, continued for 
ages, they gradually merged the greatar part of their own ideas, habits, and 
language (but not physiognomy) in those of the Hindus. The Khas language 
became, and still is, a corrupt dialect of Hindi, retaining not many traces of 
primitive barbarism/' Here, again, we have fresh proof that the Khas existed 
as ( tribes' at pome period long anterior to the Mahomedan invasions, as 
we find the Khas availing themselves of the services of the Hindu refugees to 
conquer and subdue the neighbouring tribes. 

The Ekthariahs are the descendants, more or loss pure, not of the Brah- 
. mans by a Khas female, but of Rajputs and other 

Kshatriyas of the plains who either sought refuge 
in Nepal from the Musalmans, or voluntarily sought military service as ad- 
venturers. Not having the same inducements as the Brahmans had to de- 
grade their proud race by union with Parbattiah females, they mixed much 
less with the Khas than the Brahmans had done. 

Hence, to this day, they claim a vague superiority over the Khas, although 
in all essentials the two races have long been confounded. 

Those among the Kshatriyas of the plains who were more lax in their 
alliances with Khas females, were permitted to give their children the pat- 
ronymic title only, but not the rank of Ksbatriya. 

But their children, again, if they married for two generations into the KhSs, 
became pure Khas, and at the same time re-acquired all the privileges and 
rank, though they no longer retained the name of Ksbatriya. 

"While in Nepal they were Khas, not Ksbatriya ; but if they revisited 
the plains, they bore the name and were entitled to every privilege attached 
to Ksbatriya birth in Hindustan. 

It is stated by Colonel Todd that the Gurkha dynasty was founded 
towards the end of the twelfth century by the third 
Advent of Kajput*. son of the Rajput Raja Samarsi, Ruler of Chitor, 
who settled in Palpa. 

A Nepalese tradition exists which says that the Raja of Udeipur, probably 
Hari Singh, was besieged by the Mahomedans in 
NSpSlese tradition. h; s ^p^.^ jj e made a long and gallant defence* 

but at last food and water began to fail him, and foreseeing the horrors of 
famine, he destroyed all the women and children within the city, to the num- 
ber of 70 , 000 , set fire to the town, and with his garrison attacked and cut his 
way through the Mahomedan hosts and took refuge in the hills of Nepal to the 
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west of the Gandak river, where he was hospitably received by the abori- 
gines. 

Whatever truth there may be in the above traditions, there can be no 
doubt that large numbers of Rajputs and Brahmans did make their appearance 
in Western Nepal about the twelfth century, and it can easily be understood 
how, in time, from their superior intelligence and civilization, they obtained 
positions of influence and importance amongst the barbarians who inhabited 
the land. 


In time, also, it would appear that a number of the Magar mountaineer 


Converts to Hinduism. 


princes were persuaded to follow the doctrines of 
the Brahmans, and many of the subjects and clans 


of these princes were induced to follow the example set them, but a large 


number refused to be converted. 


To the former the Brahmans granted the sacred thread, whilst they denied 
it to the latter, and hence have sprung up tribes called Thapas, Ghartis, Ranas, 
etc., etc., some of whom wear the thread and are called Khas, whilst the 
others do not wear the thread and remain merely Magars. 

The Brahmans, to completely reconcile their most important converts, 
worked out marvellous pedigrees for them, and gave them the right to claim 
descent from various famous origins, such as ‘ Surja Bansi/ * born of the sun/ 
* Chandra Bansi/ ‘ born of the moon/ f Raja Bansi/ ‘ born of a king/ etc., 
etc. 

The progeny of the women of the country by Brahmans and Rajputs were, 
possibly, as a term of reproach, called ‘ Khas/ or the ’'fallen/ from f Khasna 9 
to fall ; but the Brahmans invested this progeny with the sacred thread 
also, and thereby gave them a higher social standing than the Magars and 
Gurungs. But this is most clearly and graphically described by Brian Hodg- 


son. 

After describing how the Mahomedan conquest and bigotry continued 
to drive multitudes of Brahmans from the plains of Hindustan to the proxi- 
mate hills, which now form the western territories of Nepal, Brian Hodgsou 
says 

“ The BrShmans found the natives illiterate, and without faith, but fierce 
and proud. They saw that the barbarians had vacant minds, ready to receive 
their doctrines, but spirits not apt to stoop to degradation, and they acted 
accordingly. To the earliest and most distinguished of their converts they 
communicated, in defiance of the creed they taught, the lofty ranks and honour 
of the Kshatriya order. 

“ But the Brahmans bad sensual passions to gratify as well as ambition. 

, They found the native females — even the most dis- 

A row raco arises. . _ _ . . , _ , _ 

tinguished — nothing loth, but etui of a temper 
like that of the males, prompt to resent in lignities. 

u These females would indeed welcome the polished Brahmans to their 
embraces, but their offspring must not be stigmatized as the infamous pro- 
geny of a Brahman and a Mlechha. To this progeny also, then, the Brah- 
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mans, in still greater d^ fiance of their creed* communicated the rank of the sec- 
ond order of Hinduism; and from these two roots (converts and illegitimate 
progeny) mainly* spring the now numerous* predominant, and extensively 
ramified tribe of Khas, originally the name of a small clan of creedless barbari- 
ans* now bearing tbe proud title of Kshatriya, or the military order of the 
Kingdom of Nepal. The offspring of the original Khas females and of Brah- 
n ans, with the honours and rank of the second order of Hinduism , got the 
patronymic titles of the first order ; and hence the key to the anomalous no- 
menclature of so many branches of the military tribes of Nepal is to be sought 
in the nomenclature of the sacred order.” 

It may be added, as remarkably illustrative of the lofty spirit of the 
Parbactiahs (Highlanders), that, in spite of the yearly increasing sway of Hin- 
duism in Nepal* and the various attempts of the Brahmans in high office to 
procure the abolition of a custom so radically opposed to the creed both parties 
now profess, the Khas still insist that the fruit of commerce, marriage, is out 
of the question between their females, and males of the sacred order shall be 
ranked as Kshatriya* wear the thread, and assume the patronymic title. 

It will thus be seen that the Khas are derived from three sources 

1. Progeny of Brahmans and Chatris with women of the hill tribes. 

2. Converted barbarians. 

8. Ekthariahs. 

The famous Prime Minister Bhitn Sen was the descendant of a Magar 
jThapa, as was also General Amar Sipg^ 

* Now, as has been shown, from the advent of these thousands of foreigners 

and their numerous progeny, sprang up a new race, 

A. now language ftnses. t 

called Kh&s, and with this new race also came a new 
language, a kind of Hindi patois, which was called the language of tho Khas* 
or Khas-Khura, which is now-a days the lingud franca of Nepal. 

" The only language of southern origin spoken in Nepal is the Klias- 
Khura brought there by colonies from below, and now so generally diffused 
that* in the provinces west of the Kali river, it has nearly eradicated the ver- 
nacular tongues, and though less prevalent in the provinces east of that river, 
it has, even with them, as far as the Tirsulganga, divided the empire of 
speech almost equally with the local mother-tongues.” 

Brian Hodgson wrote this about fifty years ago, since which the Khas 
language has made immense strides, and is now understood more or less all 
over Nepal from the Kali to the Michi. 

Brian Hodgson says ~ 

t€ Khas-Khura is terse, simple, sufficiently copious in words, and very 
characteristic of the unlettered but energetic race of soldiers and statesmen 
who made it what it is. 

“ At present it is almost wholly in its structure, and in eight* tenths of 
its vocabulary, substantially Hindi. Yet several of its radio il words still indi- 
cate an ancient barbarous stock, and I have no doubt that the peoplo who 
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more especially speak it (the Khas), were originally what Mena calls them, 
viz*, barbarous mountaineers of a race essentially the same with the several 
other races of Nepalese Highlanders. 

iC The Gurkhalis speak Khas-Khura and to their ascendancy is its preva- 
lence in later times to be mainly ascribed. 

° The emigrations from the south, which caused the birth of the Khas 
language, set chiefly ija the provinces west of the Tirsulganga. 

There to this day Brahmaical Hinduism principally flourishes, its 
great supporters being the Khas, and next to them the Magars and Gurungs. 

“ These southern immigrants were so numerous as to be able to give the 
fin press of their own speech and religion to the rude and scattered High- 
landers.” 

The Khas are the predominant race of Nepal. They are generally sligh- 
ter, more active, and more intelligent than either the Magar or Gurung. 

They are Hindus, wear the thread, and are more liable to Brabmanical 
prejudices than the Magar or Gurung. They, however, make little of the 
ceremonial law of the Hindus in regard to food and sexual relations. Their 
active habits and vigorous characters could not brook the restraint of rituil 
law. Their few prejudices are jather useful than otherwise, inasmuch as 
they favour sobriety and cleanliness. 

They are temperate, hardy, and brave, and make good solders. They 
intermarry in their own castes, and have a high social standing in Nepkl. 

In the Nepalese Army almost all the oflioers above the rank of Lieuten- 
ant are Khas and so are by far the greater proportion of officers below the 
rapk of Captain. 

They are intensely proud of their traditions, and look down upon Magars 
aud Gurungs. 

In their own country and Khas who runs away in a battle becomes an 
outcast, and bis very wife is unable to cat with hijn* They are vc jy national 
in their fecljngs. 

In the Nepalese 'Rifle Biigade/ which consists of the picked men of 
all classes, are to Le found numbers of Khas of 5' 8" and over, with magnifi- 
cent physique. 

Colonel Bahadur Gambar Sing, who at present commands the 1 Rifles/ 
served as private under Sir Jang Bahadur at Lucknow during the Mutiny, 
lie there greatly distinguished himself by single-handed capturing three guns 
pnd killing seven mutineers. He received an acknov/ledgment from thq 
British Government for his bravery, and the Prince of Wales presented him in 
1 8 75 with a cla) n lure, with an inscription thereon. In this fight Colonel 
pambar Sing had no other weapon than his kukri, and he received 23 wounds 
son.e of which were very dangerous, and to this day his face is scarred with 
iiuge sword-cuts. lie also lost some fingers, and one of his hands was nearly 
cut off. Sir Jang Bahadur had a special medal struck for him, which the 
gaRant cld gentleman wears on all great parades. 
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'The offering of an Opadiah Brahman with a Brahman’s widow is c died. 

‘ Jaici/ e Jaici.’ 

That of a Jaic», and ce rtain Brahmans with a Khas, is called Khattri. 

« Khattri.* The Khattri wears the thread, tut is below tho J£kas. | 

The offspring of a Kh&s with a Magarin or Gurungin is a titular Khaj, 
but any pure Khas, or even his very father should not eat with him. 

About Khattris, Dr. L. Hamilton says : — 

tc T he descendants of the Brahmans by women of the lower tribes, although 
admitted to be K1 as (or impure), are called Kshatris, which terms are consi- 
dered as perfectly synonymous. 

It would seem, however, that some proper Khattris, palled ‘ DeoLotaa/ 
from Barailiy, did settle in the countiy, and intermarried with the Kbas 
Khattris. All the Khattiis wear the thread, and are considered as belonging 
to the military tribes. 

Since the return of Jang Bahadur from England, a number of Gurkha 
Khfs have taken to calling themselves Chettris. The word u Kbas y> is noW 
disliked in Nepal, and may not be used. 

Brian Hodgson also mentions a tribe called Ekthariahs, the descendants 
of more or Tess pure Rajputs and other Kshatriyas of the plains. They claim- 
ed a vague supeiiorily to the khas, but the great tide of events around them 
has now thoroughly confi undtd the two races in all essentials, and therefore 
they will not be shown as a separate tribe, but be included with Kbas. Brian' 
Hodgson says : — 

u The Khas were, long previously to the age of Prithwi Narayan, exten- 
sively spread over the whole of the Chaobisia, and they are now to be found 
in every part of the existing Kingdom of Nepal, as well as in Kumaon, which 
was in part of Nepal until 181 G. The Khas are more devoted to the house of 
Gurkha as well as more liable to Brahmanical prejudices than the Magars or 
Gurungs, and on both accounts are perhaps somewhat less desirable assoldieig 
for our service than the latter tribes.* I say somew hat, because it is a mere 
question of degree; the Khas having certainly no religious prejudices, nor pro- 
bably any national partialities which would prevent their making excellent and 
faithful servants-in-arms ; and they possess pre-eminently that masculine ener- 
gy of character and love of enterprise which distinguished so advantageously all 
the military races of Nepal." 

Major J. Hogg, 9th Gurkha Rifles, points out that a great many people 
are still under the erroneous impression that the Khas Gurkhas are liable to 
BrahmanicaJ* prejudices, and states : — 

° The Khas whose immediate father is a Brahman may be that Way inclin- 
ed, but the hundreds of others whose fathers for generations back have been 
Kbas (not Brahman) certainly show no caste prejudices, nor do they make any 

# This was wvitten in 1832, — namely, only sixteen years after our war with Nepal — and it 
!• on that account that Brian Hodgson 6&ys the Ktas are somewhat lead desirable as. soldiers 
fbr our service --not for want of bravery or soldiery qualities. ' 
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fuss about their food, etc. These are the men we now endeavour to enlist, and 
they take it as a personal insult if it is suggested that they are liable to Brah- 
manieal prejudices/' 

I certainly have noticed no caste prejudices on active service amongst the 
many Khas I have met. 

To the north and to the west of Sallyan, numbers of Matwala Khas are to 
be found. They are rarely if ever found to tl^e east of 
Kh<w. the Gandak river. There can be no doubt that his 

race found its origin somewhere about Sallyan or perhaps still further west. 

The Matwala Kh&s is generally the progeny of a Khas of Western Nepal 
with a Magar woman of Western Nepal. 

If the woman happens to belong to the Rana clan of the Magar tribe, the 
progeny is then called a lihat Rana. 

The Matwala Khas does not wear the thread. He eats and drinks and 
in every way assimilates himself with the Magars and Gurunge. He invari- 
ably claims to be a Magar. 

Amongst the Matwala Khas are to be found those who call themselves 
Bohra, Roka, Chohan, Jhankri, etc. 

These are easy to identify, but it is more [difficult to find out a Matwala 
who calls himself a Thapa. His strong Magar appearance, his not swearing 
the thread, and his eating and drinking freely with tho real Magars, all tend 
to prove him to be what he almost invariably claims to be, viz., a real Magar. 
The writer has found men in the ranks who for years had served as and been 
considered Magars, but who really were Matwala Khas. Some very excellent 
results are obtained amongst the Matwala Khas, although the greater pro- 
portion are coarse-bred and undesirable. 


Alina. 
Baigai. 
Bhatta. 
Bhaltala. 
Dan gal. 


Khair&lvotl. 
K bnj taii. 


Bambn. 

Bamba. 

Bhaigii. 

Qfcgua. 


KHAS CLANS. 


ADHIKARI. 


Dhami. 

Khireing. 

Gianir&li. 

Khuslnat). 

Khad sefla. 

Man, 

Khaptari. 

M.u si ah. 

Khireeni. 

Pokhryal. 


2.— BANIYA. 


Sinjapati. 


Poryal. 

Th&kuri. 

Th&mi. 

Tharanut 


8.— BASNIET. 


Kholya. 

Lamchane. 

PuwRr. 

Khulfll. 

Poryal. 

Rakmi. 


Sripali. 


4.— BAN DARI. 


1 Ginnwlai, 

Lama. 

f Kfila 

Raghubanii. 

/ Kalakotia, ] 

Begmi. 


Rikhmel. 


Sjnjftli. 

Sinj&patti. 

WSfcli*. 
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BISIIT. 


Achami. 

Bagali. 

Bagduwal. 

Banmandani. 


Dewakota. 


Bayal. 

Dahal. 

Kala. 

Kftlakotia, 


Khanasila* 

Khaptari. 

Puwar. 

Oli. 


6. — BOHRA. 


<J ureli. | Maharaji. 


8injuli. 

SomaL 


Khaptari. 




7. — BUR HA. 

a— BURATHOKI. 

Baraj. 

f Deobar. 

1 Mohat. 

Chandra. 

1 Kalikoti. 

| Nare.; 

Regmi. 


Khaptari. 

Puwar. 


9— GHARTL 


Bagal in. 1 

Kalakotia. 

Machiwal. 

Bandikhotia. 1 

Khandka. 

1VI achel. 

Barwal. 

Khulal. 

Malaji. 

Godar. I 

Lamchane. 

Porj&l, 


Sripali. 

Bujal. 


10.— KARKI- 


Alnna. 

Lama. 

Lepholi. 

Himftl. 

Maharaji. 

Piuthftni. 

Kala. 

Mula. 

Rukmcl. 

Khulal. 

Mundala or Mu- 

Rumi. 

rula. 



Sripali. 

Sutar. 


Bagftle. 

Barwal. 

Basniet. 

Gimive. 

Kalakotia. 

Karka. 

Kbaptai, 


Acharja. 

Adikhftri. 

Aphaltopi. 

Amgai. 

Arjal. 

ArmeU 

Arulie. 

Bagftlc. 

Bajgai. 

Bakliftti. 

Bale. 

Ban st ala. 
Bastakoti.. 
Bamankoti. 
Baral. 
Barwal. 1 

j 

Batiftl. 


11.— KHANDKA. 


Khulal. 

PoryaL 

Lakangi. 

Puwar. 

Lamchane. 

Raj. 

Maharji. 

Sarbo. 

P&lpftli. 

Scwali (or Siowli). 

Partial. 

Sobe. 

Piwari. 

Sujal. 

12. — KHATTRIS. 

Bern sal. 

Chuain. 

Bhandari. 

Chonial. 

Bhansara. 

Dal. 

Bhattarai. 

Dahal. 

Bhikral. 

Dalai. 

Bhirial. 

Dami. 

Bhustarimal. 

Dangal i 

BhuMftl. 

Dangi. 

Bhurtel. 

Deokota. 

Bogti. 

Dhak&l. 

Bo lira. 

Dhamal. 

Budnl. 

Dhongial. 

Chalatauli. 

Dital. 

Chalise. 

Dhungana. 

Chapagai. 

Gairia. 

Chapvin. 

Ganjal. 

1 CbauVagai. 

GarlavAa. \ 

( Chunab. 

Ghimiria. 1 


Tharari. 

Tolani. 

Tuiami. 


Gianwali. 

Gotharai. 

Hamiagai. 

Kabelia. 

Kadaria. 

Kaksol. 

Kala. 

Kandol. 

ICaphle. 

Kaika. 

Karki. 

Kafi kSl. 

Klutiora. 

I< atwal. ' 

Khandfil. 

Khaptari. 

KVavaY. 

Kkfiti' 
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Khiial. 

Khilatftni. 

Khulftl. 

Khirseni. 

Koerftlft. 

Koniel. 

Konwftr. 

Kukriftl. 

Kumai. 

Label. 

Lftmchane. 

Lamaftl. 

Lohnia. 

Loyal. 

Luentel. 


Arj*l. 
Arthi. 
Bag ala 


12.-KHATTRIS— contd. 


Mahatra. 

Parajaikamja. 

Mftji- 

. Partak. 

M arasoni. 

Pekurol. 

Muri Bhus. 

Pokhryal. 

Mohat. 

Porseni. 

Naipal. 

Poryfth* 

Neupani. 

Puwftr- 

Oihr. 

Rawal. 

Oli. 

Regmi. 

Osti. 

Rijftl. 

Oupreti. 

Rupakhcti. 

Pachain. 

Sahane. 

Pftnde. 

Saktial. 

Panth. 

Sangvola. 

Parajuli. 

Sapaotia. 


Sflte. 

Satyal. 

Saon. 

Seora. 

Sikityal. 

Sijal- 

Siraula. 

Silwal. 

Suvori. 

Tan dan. 

Tewari. 

Thapa. 

Timsena. 

Wagle. 


13.— KONWAR. 


Basnayet. 

Jogi.t 

Khandka. 


Khulal. 

Panth. 

Poryal. 


Rana. 

Wajha. 


14. — MAN Jill. 
Rai. 


15.— MAH AT. 


KftUkotia. J Sinjapatti. | SnUr. 

16.— RANA. 

Atarapnnthi. 

Bfti&pftnthi. 


Bhat I Bhuhana. i PanddL 

Deokota. | Maski. J Puw&r. 

Simauli. 


17—RAWAT. 


Basnayet. 

Humjali. 

1 Khaptari. 

1 Neupani. 

J Sijial. 



is.— roka; 

BaijalL 

J Dud. 

I Lftmchane 

Sijial. 


Suyirt. 


Puwar. 


19.— THAPA. 


Bagftle. 

PugftL 

l'eoga* 
Gagliya. 
G hi mir®. 
Gadar. 


K&lakotia. 

Khaptari. 

Khulftl. 

Konwftr. 

Lftmchane. 

MftUarfijn 


Parajuli. 

Pujnr. 

Pularni. 

Puwar. 

Saniftl. 

SingHdalii 


Sinjftli. 

Suyftl 

Tandali. 

ThakuriftJ. 


The following, although they mostly appear as clans amongst the tribe 
shown above, axe said also to be tribes. 1 doubjt the existence of all of them 
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fts tribes, but as some may be, so I enter them all. Probably they are pro- 
geny of Brahmans or Matwala Khas of Western Nepal. 


Ankhle. 

Dangi. 

P3nre. # 

Bagale. 

Godar. 

Rami. 

Balkote. 

Kathaifc. 

Rawal.f 

Barwfil. 

Maiseni. 

Rokaha. 

Bhattarai. 

Oli. 

Remal. 


Sab an i. 
Saon I 
Sinjali. 


Aetbare. 


PANRE SUBDIVISIONS.! 

Kala. | Sathi. 


Bagundel. 


RAWAL SUBDIVISIONS.! 
Bhatta. | Pujari. 


Domdi. 


Gora. 


SAON SUBDIVISIONS.! 

Malsja, | Snnkoti. [ Kfila. 


Mahatra. 


Barwal, 

Khati. 


* Needs very careful enlisting. 

! This clan should not be enlisted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Gurungs. 

Magars and Gurungs are by common consent recognised as the beau . 
ideal of what a Gurkha soldier should be. 

As these tribes have submitted to the ceremonial law of purity, and 
Gurungs to Brahmanical supi emacy, they have been adopted 

as Hindus, but they have been denied the sacred 
thread, and the rank as doubtful order below the Kshatrya. 

They are practically only Hindus because it is Jthe fashion; they have 
gone with the times, and consequently their Hinduism is not very strict, and 
they and the Limbus and Rais are decidedly the least prejudiced in caste 
matters of all classes of Nepal who seek our service. Gurungs participated in 
all the military successes of the house of Gurkha, and although they have 
less sympathy with the Government they are still very loyal to it. 

The Gurungs lent themselves less early, and less heartily, to Brahmanical 
influences, and they have retained to a greater extent than the Magars their 
national peculiarities and language. In stature the Gurungs are generally 
larger and more powerful than the Magars and Khas. 

The Magars and Gurungs have already been referred to as being of the 
Tartar race ; they in Nepal follow agricultural pursuits ; they are square-built, 
sturdy men, with fine, muscular and large chest and limb development ; low in 
stature, and with little or no hair on face or body, and with fair complexions 
They are merry-hearted race, eat animal food, and in Nepal drink a kind of 
beer made from rice called jaur and a kind of spirit called 'raksi.* In our 
battalions they will diink any English wine, spirits, or beer. They are intensely 
fond of soldiering. They are very hardy and extremely simple-minded. 
They are kind-hearted and generous, and as recruits absolutely truthful. They 
are very proud aud sensitive, and they deeply feel abuse or undeserved 
censure. They are very obstinate, very independent, very vain, and in their 
plain clothes inclined to be dirty. They are intensely loyal to each other and 
their officers in time of trouble or danger. 

Brian Hodgson says about the Magars and Gurungs 

t( From lending themselves less early and heartily to Brahmanical influ- 
ences than the Khas, they have retained, in vivid freshness, their original lan- 
guages, physiognomy, and, in a less degree, habits. Their two languages 
differ materially, though both belonging to the unpronominalised type of the 
Turanian tongues. 

“ The Gurungs are less generally and more recently redeemed from 
Lamaism and primitive impurity than the Magars. 

“ But though both the Gurungs and Magars still retain their own verna- 
cular tong ues^ Tartar faces, and careless manners, yet what with military 
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service for several generations under the predominant Khas, and what with 
the commerce of Khas males with their females, they have acquired the Khas 
language, though not to the oblivion of their own, and the Khas habits and 
sentiments, but with sundry reservations in favour with pristine liberty. 

“ As, however, they have, with such grace as they could muster, submit- 
ted themselves to the ceremonial laws of purity, and to Br&hman supre- 
macy, they have been adopted as Hindus, but they have been denied the 
thread, and constitute a doubtful order below it.” 

The participation of the Magars and Gurungs, in the political success of 
the now dominant Khas, has spread them as peaceful settle 1,0 , in no scanty 
numbers, easterly and westerly from the Kali to the Michi. The locale of the 
Magars and Gurungs, however, not more than 140 years back, or before the 
conquest by the house of Gnrkha, was to the west of the Ngpal Valley. 

The Gurungs resided in a line of country running parallel to that occupied 
by the Magars, and to the north of it, and extending to the snows in that 
direction. 

The manners of the Magars and Gurungs are in most respects very simi- 
lar, and both these tribes were much addicate l to arms. 

Of the ancient history of the Gurungs we scarcely know anything. 

It would appear that a chief, who was Raja of K&ski, settled in Ghaud- 
rung, where the Gurungs were most predominant. 

Gurung chieftains. These people were strongly attached to bis descen- 
dants, by whom they were not disturbed in their religious opinions or customs 
and in their own homes they practically still continue to follow the doctrine 
of Sakia as explained to them by Lamas of their oarn tribe. 

No Gurungs have as yet ever been admitted to the dignity of Khas 
but with tbeir constant intercourse with the Khas, who are Hindus, their 
original faith is getting weaker and in time will disappear. 

It may here be pointed out that none of the high-sounding titles which 
are to be found amongst the Magars, and which were evidently brought iu 
by the Brahmans from Hindustan, are to be found amongst the Gurungs. 

Amongst the thousands of Gurkhas the writer has seen, he has never met 
*a Surja Bansi Gurung, and he doubts the existence of any. 

Two great diTUion.. . The GumD & tribo consist of two great divi- 
sions :*— 

1. The Chftrjat. 1 2. The Solabjat. 

The Charjat, as its name implies, is composed of four castes, viz . 

1* Ghale. « 3. LSma. f 

V. Ghotani (or Ghundani). I 4. Lamchane. 

Each of these four caBtes comprises a number of clans, and some of these 
are, again, subdivided into families. 


• One enrolled at Gorakhpur in 1910, 
t Should not he confounded With the Murmi Lima. 
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The Charjat Gurung might be called the Gurung aristocracy. 

Every Guiung recruit knows perfectly well whether he belongs to tbe* 
Charjat or to the Solahjat, but numbeis of the latter will try to claim -the for- 
mer. A little trouble will almost invariably bring out the truth.* 

The Charjat Gurung is very much looked up to by the Solahjat. 

A Solahjat Gurung cannot marry a Charjat, nor can he ever by any 
means become a Chftrjat. 

Questioning a Charjat Gurung would be much as follows i — 


41 "What is your name P” • 
“ What Gurung are you P” . 
* Which of the ChSrj&t P” . 
" Which Lamchania clan ?” . 
“ What PlohnianP" . 


. “ Jasbir Gurung.” 
• “Charjat/* 

. “ Lam hano.” 

. Plohne.” 

. “ Afcba 5 /’ 


Of the Charjat Gurungs the Ghale is by far the most difficult to obtain. 

The Plohne and Chenwari clans of the Lamchane are both subdivided 
into families the best Plohne family is the Atbai, and the best of the Chen- 
wari is the Charghari. 

It will be noticed that nearly all Ghotani clans end with “ roti." Some 
excellent recruits are also obtained from the Solahjat. 

In olden days the G hales ruled the country about Lamjung and had their 
Tradition*. 0wn king, a Ghale. Their kingdom nominally exists 

to this day. 

The following tradition regarding the birth of the Charjat exists : — 

A Thakur king asked the King of Lamjung for his daughter's hand in 
marriage. 

The Gale king accepted the proposal favourably, and sent a young and 
beautiful maiden as his daughter to the Thakur king, who duly married her, 
and by her begot several children. 

Some years afterwards it transpired that this young maiden was no king's 
daughter, but merely one of her slave attendants ; whereupon the Thakur 
king was very angry, and sent a message threatening war, unless the Ghale 
king 6ent him his real daughter. 

The king of Lampjung thereupon complied, and this time sent his real 
daughter, whom the Thakur king married, and by whom he begot three sons. 
From these three eons are descended the Ghotani, Lama, and Lamehai e 
clans. 


It was then ruled that these three sons and their descendants should 
rank equal to the Ghale clan, and that thev should be called the Charjat 
Gurungs, whilst the descendants of the children of the slave-mother should 
be called Solabjats and should for ever be servatts to the Charjat. 


* I am afraid this ia dying out a little, and the Ch&rjat and Solahjat are getting mixed up, 
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from this it would appear that the Ghale Gurung is the oldest and the 
.purest of all Gurung clans. They certainly are splendid men of the pures 
Gurkha type. 

The Gurungs have for centuries kept up their history, which is called 
in Khas-Kiiura 'Gurung ko Bangsaoli/ 

The Solahjat Gurung will always make obeisance to the Charj&t, and 
when travelling in their own country, the Solahjat will generally cariy the 
Charjat’s load. 

It is said that Colonel Lachmau Gurung offered his daughter’s weight in 
gold to any Charjat who would marry her. A poor man of the Ghotani clan, 
being sorely tempted by the bribe, offered himself as a husband, but was 
at once outcasted and reduced to a Solahjat, and so the marriage never came 
off. In connection with this case, Sir Jang Bahadur, being anxious to elu- 
cidate, if possible, the difference between Charjat and Solahjat Gurungs, had 
the history of the Gurungs brought to him, and having read the same, de- 
clared that the Solahjat Gurung must remain satisfied with his present posi- 
tion, and be for ever the servant of the Charjat. 

Many centuries ago, it is said, a landslip occurred which buried a whole 

village, and destroyed all the inhabitants, except one 
Tradition regarding the ® J , , T - i! 

„ Tut * ” c i an . small boy, yvho was tound by a Lamchane Gurung 

amongst the debris. 


He took the boy home and adopted him, hut as he did not know who the 
father of the boy was, a difficulty arose in time as to what clan this boy should 
belong to. 

The Lamas, on being consulted, ruled that the child and all his descen- 
dants should be called Tute Lamchanes ('Tute* means broken, rugged), 
because he had been found on broken, rugged ground. 


A boy that had been deserted was found by a Lamchane Gurung amongst 

Tradition regarding SOme rCeds ' U waB f6ttled that this b °y and 
u piohniftn” clan. all his descendants should be called Plohnian 

Lamchane (‘ Plohn ’ means reeds), because he had 
been found amongst reeds. 

There are two regiments of Gurungs in the Nepalese army— the Kali 
Bahadur and the Kali Persftd. The former is absolutely a Gurung regiment, 
and most of the men are Charjat Gurungs. 

They are a magnificent body of men, consisting of all the picked Gurungs 
pf Nepal. They must average over 5' 6" in height, with splendid physique. 


Gurung Barkha, 

Guiungs divide their time into cycles of 12 years, to each unit, of which 
a special name is given, and every Gurung child is carefully taught in which 
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u barkha ” lie was born. By knowing a man's barkha, his age oan be readily 
calculated. The barklia is as folio .vs 


Gnrungkura. 

Khaskura. 

English. 

Cycles of 12 years. 

Pholo . 

• • 

Mtrga 



Peer . 



1887 

1S99 

1911 

Chilo . 

t • 

Musa 

• 


Rat • 



1888 

1900 

1913 

Lolo • 

• • 

Gai 



Cow 



1889 

1901 

1*13 

Tolo . 

• V 

Bagh . 



Tiger . 



1890 

1902 

1914 

Hilo . 

9 9 

Biralo 



Cat 



1891 

1903 

1915 

Muprillo 

• 

Garud 

• 


Vulture 

• 


1812 

1904 

19m 

Saprillo 

• • 

Sarpa . 



Snake 

• 


1893 

1905 

1917 

Tato • 


Ghora . 



Horse 

9 


1894 

1906 

1919 

Lulo 


Bhora . 

• 


Sheep 



1895 

19 7 

1919 

Pialo . 


Bandar 



Monkey 

• 


1896 

1908 

1920 

Chalo . 


Chara • 



Bird . 

• 


1897 

1909 

1921 

Kilo . 

* 

Kukur 



Dog . 

* 


1898 

1910 

192-} 


The Gurungs of Eastern Nepal are, in my opinion, with few exceptions, 
vevy much inferior to those of Central Nepal, in physique, appearance, and in 
all respects. 

Through intermarriage with other races of Eastern Nepal, or through 
other causes, they have deteriorated in physique, and in most cases have lost 
all idea as to what clan, and even as to what tribe they belong. 

I give no list, and take absolutely no notice, of such clans and tribes 
as were given to me by Gurung recruits of Eastern Nepal, as I find they 
are almost invariably unrecognizable corruptions of real Gurung names, or 
else titles borrowed from other races of Eastern N enal.* 

The Gurungs of Eastern Nepal, with a very few exceptions, are practically 
not Gurungs at all. 

Although, perhaps, the actual descendants of the conquerors of Eastern 
Nepal, what with intermarriage, and what with residing in the minority 
amongst an immense majority of foreigners, they have lost all individuality. 

In ray opinion, a good Limbu, Rai, or Sunwar, is a more desirable lad to 
enlist than the average Magar or Gurung of Eastern Nepal. 


* ^*he clans of Gurung recruits who have been enrolled in Eastern Kdp&l are marked thus.* 
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GUBUNGS OF CHARJAT. 

GHALE CLANS ( Charjdt ). 

Barapage. I Kialdung. Parja. 

Cerlen. Khagi. Pyling, 

Gyapidng. | Lamchane. Rilli. 

* The Gerlen, Rilten, and Sarnari clans are the best 


Bilten. 

Sarnri.* 

Sanmndcr. 

of the Ghalleae. 


iSamunders, Kialdung, Khagi, and Parja clans I have also met. 


The 


GHOTANI CLANS (Charjdt). 


A dan von, 

Chebiron, 

Choale. 

Chomron, 

Gholron. 

Harpu. 

Ho j von. 

Kaliion. 


Chelen. 

Chenwftri. 

> ache. 

Hurdunga. 

Nakche. 

Paohron. 


.Kamjd. 

Mazur on. 

Kepchai. 

Migiron. 

Kelonron. 

Mlogron. 

Kilat. 

Moilon. 

Kongron. 

Nagiron. 

Kudlaion. 

Naikron. 

Longon. 

Pachron. 

L&mkune. 

■rr r 

Pocbkiron. 


Warlon. 


Kamjali. 

Kijoron. 

Singoron. 

Tagren or T agron. 
Tari. 

Thakuion. 

Tenro or Tengron. 
Tho8on. 


LAMA CLANS (Chdrjat). 


Pcngi. 

Puugi. 

Pipro. 

Karki. 

Pyunar. 

Tengi. 

Kelung. j 

Tidun or Titun. 

Khimu. 

Kurungi. 

Kib. ! 

Lohon. 


Yoj. 


Reei. 

Muktan. 

Tarlonga. 

Tiraii. 

Tonder. 

Urdung. 


Adi. 

Chen. 

Clenwaii. 

Ckipling. 

Chingi. 

Chomron. 

Dungli. 

Kahieh. 

Kaliron. 

Kiwali. 


LAMACHINE CLANS (Charjdt). 


Krigi. 

Naikron. 

Kroko. 

Nasuron. 

Kurr.i. 

Nizan i. 

Kurbu. 

Paeben. 

Lem. 

Pajji Lem. 

Lcngra* 

P&ngi. 

Lunam. 

Plitti. 

Maili. 

Plohaniau. 4- 

Marenu. 

Prob. 

Nasa or Nacha. 

Purflni. 


Rrshmi. 

Silangi. 

Sinjoron or Sira. 
T&mme* 

Tar Lama. 
Thanke. • 

Toson. 

Tute* 

Twidian. 

Tasuron. 


GUBUNGS OF THE SOLAHJAT. 


Ale. 

Burial. 

Jimiel 

i Labor. 

Baindi. 

Gelang. 

Jhimal. 

! Langwaja. 

Bhaju. 

Gbabbu. 

Jumreli. 

Legben. 

Bhnj or Bbuje. 

(iborenj. 

Kepchen. 

Lenghi. 

Bokati. 

Go). 

Khaptari.# 

Lobon. 

Chftgli or Chftkli. 

Gonor. 

Khatrain. 

Lynng. 

Cbftrlang. 

Gulange* 

Khulal. 

Main. 

Chime. 


^Moiai* ! 

Kinju. 

Mapcbain. 

Chobomonu. 

be 

p 

Ku. 

Kipt chain. 

Maron. 

Choimi. 

Jo 4 

Sil. 

Koke* 

Masrangi. 

Chornu. 

.2 

Siurii. | 

Kongi Lama. # 

Migi.t 

Chumam. 

r5 

^Tu. 1 

Korbu. 

Mobjai or 

Darlami. 

Hiuj. 

Kubchen.f 

Mahbr.jai. 

Dial. 

H urdung. 

Kumai. 

Mor or Mormaiu. 

Dingial. | 

' Jelting. 

Kromjai. 

urum. 


* The clan* of Gurung recruit* who have been enrolled to Eaitern Nepal are marked thu*.* 
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GURUNGS OF THE SOLAHJAT-co#M. 


Nsnra. 

Plen. 

SarbujS. 

Tol. 

Nan sing. 

Plopo. 

Tahin. 

Tolangl 

Pajiu or Pacbum. 

Pomai. 

Tamain. 

Tor jai nv 

Taija. 

1 Pomai. 

Tam me. 

Tormaio* 

Palanja. 

| Ponju.* 

Telej. 

1 Tute. 

Palja. 

Pudusa. 

Tendur, 

Uze 

Palnft. 

Pulami. 

Tenlaja* 

1 Yoje. 

Parjun. 

Remni. 

Thar. 

Yajftli. 

Pbiwali, Piw&li, or 

Kilali. 

Thimiain. 


Phiuyail. 

Rirnal. 

Tingi Lam#.* 



Noth— Sevoml Gurnng clans, both of the Cliarjat and SoUhjat, are called by a oertain name 
in Khus-kur and by a different one in Gurnng-Kura, thus: — 

Dingial is Khas-kurn for Kepcheo in Gm ung-kura. 

Darlami in Mias-kura for Plen in Gurung-kma. 

Chenwari is Khas-kflra for Pachron in Gurung-kura. 

Pajji Xiom is Khas-ktlra for Kroko Lem in Gurung-kura. 

All is Khas-kura for a clan whoso Gurung-kuta name I have forgotten. 

Several clans therefore, are no doubt repeated twice, once in Khas-kura and once in Gm ung- 
kura, but for facility of reference, I think it best to leave them thus alphabetically arranged. 

Members of the Giabring clan are often used for priestly or religious ceremonies. Giabrings 
are supposed not to eat fowls. Personally I have seen them enjoying “ murghiB ” on many occa-oons. 

Hurdling is Khas-kurs for Garbuja is Gurung-kura. 

Jimiel is Kh-s-kura for Chaim on in Gurung-kura. 

Pipro is Khas-kum for Tiinro in Gurung-kura. 

*Th© clans of Gurung recruits who have been enrolled in Eastern Nepal are marked thus.* 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Magars. 


Of every ancient Magar history we know nothing, and the first time that 

ri »t ■* &?£ 

Magar King of Palpa and Botwal, invaded and conquered the Nepal Valley, 
and committed terrible atrocities duiing the reign of Hari Deva, King of 
N epai. 


The principal seat of the Magars was most of the central and lower parts 
of the mountains between the Jingrak (Rapti of Gorakhpur) and Marsiandi 
livers. 

That they resided about Palpa from time immemorial is well-known. 

Doctor F. Hamilton in bis book published in 1819 says that the Magars, 
who resided to the west of the Gandak river, seem to have received the Rajput 
princes with much cordiality. 

Until the arrival of the Rajputs and Brahmans, the hill tribes seem all 
to have eaten every kind of animal food, including the cow. 

Each tribe appears originally to have had a priesthood and duties peculiar 
to itself, and to have worshipped chiefly ghosts. 

The Magars have for many senturies more or less admitted the supremacy 
of the doctrines of the Brahmans, and consequently they have adopted many 
Rajput "customs, ceremonies, and names. The Gurungs also, hut to a very 
much lesser degree, lhave borrowed from the Rajputs, but this does not give 
either of these two tribes any claim to any other descent than Mongolian. 

Owing to the geographical position of the tract of country inhabited by 
Effects of Hindu in- the Magars, they were the first to receive.immigrants 
fluence on Magars. from the plains of India, and thu§> conversions were 

more numerous amongst the Magars than any of the other hill tribes living 
further north or east. 

The Magar women have consequently had more intercourse with tho 
Brahmans and Rajputs, and probably the greater proportion of original Khas, 
were the progeny of Brahmans and Rajputs of India with Magar women. 

Hence we find amongst Magars many high-born titles such as Surajvausi, 
Cbandravansi, etc., etc., which undoubtedly never existed amongst the 
Magar themselves, but were introduced from India. 

Some of the Magars having been converted assumed Ithe sacred thread, 
whilst others did not ; hence we find Ghartis, Ranas, and Thapas, who appear 
as tribes belonging both to the Magars and to the Khas. 

Hamilton says in 1819 

“The Ghartis are of two kinds, Khas and Bhujial. The former are ad- 
mitted to the military dignity, but the latter wallow in all the abominations of 
the impure Gurungs, and do not speak the Khas language. 
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“TheBanas (Hamilton might also have added the Thapas and Bura* 
thokis, etc.) are divided into two kinds, the Khas and the Magar, The latter 
are a branch of the Magar tribe and totally neglect the rules of purity. It 
is not even all the R&jputs that have adopted the rules of purity, and while 
some branches of the same families were pure, others rejected the advice of 
tHe sacred ohlef s, 'and ate fcnd drank whatever their dppetites craved. 

“ The family of Gurkha, which now (1802) governs Nepal, although it 
pretends to come from Chit or, is in reality of the Magar tribe, and, at any 
rate, these people are now firmly attached to its interests, by having largely 
shared in the sweets of conquest ; and by far the greatest part of the regular 
troops of that nation is composed of this family, 

“ When the colony from Chitor first took possession of Palpa it belonged 
to a Magar Chief, and the people were of that tribe. 

“ I shall not take it upon myself to say whether the Palpa family, said to 
be descended from Chitor, really were so, or were impure mountaineers, who 
had this pedigree invented to flatter them when they turned from their impure 
'Ways and were induced to follow the Brahmans.” 

The chiefs of Rising, Ghiring, and Gajarkot were related to the Palpa 
family by birth, and yet they are described by Hamilton as i( wallowing in 
all the ancient abominations of the mountaineers,” from which it seems very 
probable that the rulers of Palpa, and all other Chaubisia chiefs, were really 
M agars, and that perhaps in after-time, to hide their ignoble birth, they in- 
vented stoiies Of being descended from Rajputs whom they made to appear as 
having ousted the Magar chief, and seized the government of the country. 

Since the conquest of Nepal, Magars are to be found anywhere from the 
Sarda in the west, to the Michi on the east, but their proper habitat is west 
of the N$pal Valley, and there undoubtedly the best and purest Magars are 
found to this day in large numbers. 

The following tradition given by Pandit Sarat Chandra Dass proves the 
existence of Magars in Eastern Nepal at no great distance west of Kanchin- 
jinga 

" The legend which I heard of the Kangpacban people (west of Kanchin- 
jinga) and of the Magars, the ruins of whose forts and town we saw in the 
Kangpacban valley, is very interesting. People say the account is correct and 
true. 

“ The upper valley of the Kangpachan river, through the grace and bless- 
ing of the Royal Kanchinjinga, was peopled by men of Thibetan extraction 
called the Sherpa, whose original home was in the mountains of She* iKhambu, 
or Eastern Kiranta. 

“ The lower valley, a few miles below the Kangpachan village, on account 
of the comparatively sluggish course of the river, contained ^many spacious 
banks fit to be the habitation of hill-men. The Magar trite dt Nepal 
occupied these* tracts. Their chiefs, who had become very powerful, < ‘extended 
his .away over the people of Kangpachan, [and exacted \a heavy tto 'from 
them. 
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* { His deputies always oppressed the people to squeeze out money from 
them, so that at last they were driven through desperation to take revenge 
'upon their enimies. 

” The Magar chief accordingly was murdered with all hie followers upon 
their visiting *the Kangpachan village on a certain occasion. 

'^‘The wife of the ‘Magar chief thereupon planned the best means of wreak 
ing vengeance on the Kangpachan murderers. 

4< She, ‘therefore, ordered grand funeral observances for the honour and 
benefit of the departed soul. The funeral was appointed to take place six 
miles up the river, midway between the two great villages of the Kangpachan 
valley, so that all the villagers might assemble there. 

“ After the queen's followers had finished drinking, poisoned wine was 
given plentifully to the Kangpachan villagers, who, suspecting nothing, drank 
freely and all died. In this way nearly one thousand men and women died. 

" The -infants in arms were taken away by the queen's followers. 

The place where this foul deed was committed is now called ‘Tong-Squg 
phug 9 or ‘ the place which witnessed a thousand murders/ 

u In consequence of this a Tibetan army invaded the several Jongs belong- 
ing to the queen, when she shut herself up in one of her castles. 

<c She had made no preparations to fight the enemy, but her soldiers de« 
fended the place for three months. 

" The Tibetans then tried to compel the Magars to surrender by depriv- 
ing them of water. At last the queen aware of this intention, threw all the 
water she had in store towards the Tibetan camp. The Tibetans thinging 
that she had abundance of water inside the castle raised the siege, and went 
to a distance to watch the movements of the Magars. She Immediately col- 
lected her men and persued the enemy, when a skermish took place, in which 
she fell fighting mobly. The Tibetans expelled all the Magars from the coun- 
try, viz ,, Kangpachan and Tamban valley, and left their property to the Kang- 
pachan people. v 

The Magars are divided into six distinct tribes, and no more, although 
the following.all claim to be Magars, and try in every way to establish them- 
selves, as -such 

Bohra (realy.a Matwala Kbas of Western Nepal). 

Rdka ( ditto ditto ditto ). 

Chohan ( ditto ditto ditto ). 

Jh&bkri ( ditto ditto ditto )• 

>Kon^ar ( , progeny of medic^nfc). 

„Uohfti ( v ditto pf r Tb*kar). 

Roka subdivisions are 

Bajangia. Ramjate 

Gahia. . Sulpahre 


. *1 have seen some Roka and Jkankri recruits who certainly looked purebred Gurkhas 

*.vT. 

The Sarda on the west and the Gandak in the centre of Nopal are both spoken of,s3 the 

Kali, 

G £ 
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In days of old Vcertain number of Magars wero driven out of their own 
country, and settled in Western Nepal amongst strangers. From the progeny 
of these sprang up many clans of mixed breeds, who now claim to bo pure- 
bred Magars, but are not recognized as such. 

In addition to the few mentioned above, are some others who also claim 
to be Magars, such as Rawats, Dishwas, etc., but as they have no real relation- 
ship to Magars, it is considered unnecessary to enter a list of them here. 

The real and only Magars are divided into the following six tribes, which 
are here entered alphabetically 

1. Alo. I 4. Pun. 

2. Biirathoki. 6. Rana. 

3. Gharti. 1 6. Thapff. 


These tribes mostly intermarry with each other, have must the same 
customs and habits, and are in every way equal as regards social standing 
with perhaps a slight preference in favour of the Rana. 

The original home of the Magars was to the west of the Gandak river 
(Kali- war*), and, roughly speaking, consisted of that portion of Nepal which 
lies bt tween and round about Gulmi, Argha, Khachi, Palpa, and Blnrkot. 

This bit of country was divided into twelve districts (Barah Mangranth*) 
and the residents of the same in time came to be spoken of as the Magars of 
the Barah Mangranth. 

Brian Hodgson and Captain T. Smith both give the following as the Barah 
Mangranth : Sataun, Payung, Bhirkot, Dhor, Gaerhung, Rising, Glaring^ 
Gulmi, Argha, Khachi, Mussikot, and Isma. 

By the term ‘ Barah Mangranth Magars’t no particular set of tribes was 
meant. The term had a purely local meaning and referred to all such Magars, 
of whatever tribe they might be, whose ancestors had resided for generations 
within the Barh Mangianth. 

Each of these twelve districts had its own ruler, but it would appear that 
the most powerful kings were those of Gulmi, Argha, Khachi, and that the 
emaining princes were more or less tributary to these three. 

Since the rise of the house of Gurkha, towards ths close of the eighteenth 
century, the country has been redivided, and the twelve districts no longer 
exist as such, and the term ‘ Barah Mangranth Magar 9 has no signification 
now, and is therefore falling into disuse. Not one recruit out of five hundred 
knows what the term means. 


♦Dr. Hamilton in his book published in 1819 say 

u Before the arrival of the Rajputs, it is said that the Magar nation consisted of twelve 
Thams, the whole members of each being supposed to have a common extractions in the male line. 
Each Thum was governed by a chief, considered as the head of a common fam'dy. ” 

fThis information 1 obtained by personal and careful enquiry both at Gorakhpur and in 
NepSA itself. I also consulted many native officers and men and the Prime Minister of Nepal 
was good enough to cause enquiries to bo made on this point from the most learned men in Nepal . 
Brian Hodgson also say : t( The original seat of the Magars is the Ba,riih Mangrauib, ” and he 
then proceeds to give the names of the twelve districts which collectively were called Borah 
Mangranth. 
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As mentioned before, the original home of the Magars was to the west 
of the Gandak river, but it would seem that some clans had for ages occupied 
certain portions of Nepal on the east bank. 

The city of Gurkha was originally the residence of the Chitor Ranks. It 
is supposed the city was built by them, and to this day numbers of Chitor 
Ranks are found there. 


The Magars having participated in the military conquests of the house 
of Gurkha, spread themselves far and wide all over Nepal, and numbers are 
now to be found to the cast of the Gandak river. 

The Ales in appearance seem a very pure-bred race. As a rule they are 
j£ ]e ^ very fair, well-made men. The tribe must, however, 

be rather a small one, as the percentage of Ales en- 
listed yearly is very small. They are most desirable men to get. 

Burathokis* are also apparently very limited in number. Some excellent 
specimens of Gurkhas are, however, every year 
obtained from this tribe. They aie very desirable 


Burathokis. 


men to get. 


Ghartis. 


The Ghartis are pretty numerous, but care should be taken in enlisting 
from this tribe, as they seem to be far more mixed 
than any of the other five pure Magar tribes. By 
careful selection, however excellent Ghartis can be obtained. 

The Bhujial Gharti lives in the valleys and high mountains to the north 
of Gulmi, above the Puns, but immediately below the Karan tis. 

Their tract of country runs along both sides of the Bhuji Khola (river) 
from which they probably derive their name. 

The Bhujial Gharti is generally a shepherd. He lives principally on the 
milk of sheep, and is almost invariably a man of very good physique and heavy 
limbs. He is remarkably dirty when first enlisted. 

Amongst the Gharti clans are two that should not be confounded, although 
from their similarity in pronunciation one is very apt to do so. The Pahare or 
Pabaria is a good Magar. The Pare or Paria (from pa r, outside) should never 
be enlisted. He is, as his name indicates, an outcast or a descendant of an 
outcast, or a manumitted slave. 

The Punf tribe seems a small one, as but a small percentage of them 
Funs. obtained annually. They are generlly men of 

heavy limbs and excellent physique. They much 
resemble Gurungs. They live about Gulmi principally, although of course 
they are found in other places also. The}' are most desirable men. 

Of all Magars there is no better man than a Rank of good clan. In for- 
mer days any Thapa who had lost three genera- 
tions of ancestors in battle became a Rank, but with 
the prefix of his Thapa clan. Thus a Reshmi Thapa would become a Reshmi 
Rana. 


Bana*. 


# I have occasionally met recruits who called themselves ‘ Bura.’ They are so few however 
that I have incorporated them with * Burathokis.* 

fl cannot help thinking Puns are in some way allied to the Gurungs. 
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An instance of this is to be found in the 6th Gurkhas, where a havildar, 
Lachman Thapa, and a naik, Shamsher Rana, are descendants from two 
Thapa brothers ; but three generations of descendants from one of these 
brothers baying been killed in battle, Shamsher Rana's ancestors assumed 
the title of Rana ; Lachman Thapa* s ancestors not having been killed in battle 
for three generations, he remains a Thapa, 

From this custom many Rana clans are said to have sprung up, and this 
woul4 l ea d one to believe that the Rana tribe was looked up to amongst 
M agars, 

Tl^e original Rana clans were few, amongst them being the following : 
Chitore Maski, Ruchal, Hunchun, Thara, Laye, Th&rali, Surajbansi or 
Surajabansi, Hiski, and Masrangi. 

The Th&pa tribe is by far the greatest of all, and amongst them, yearly, 
hundreds of excellent recruits are obtained. Care 
Tiiapas. should, however, be exercised in the selection of 

Thapfis, as a very large number of men adopt tbe title of Thapa, althongh they 
have no right to the same. 

The Saru and Gaba clans of the Thapa are each subdivided into five or 
more families and in each case the Kiila family is the best. 

A Konwar who claims to be a Magar is the offspring of the connection 
between a mendicant and any woman. He is gene* 
' vL * ai * rally and ill-brej looking man, and should not be 

enlisted. The Khas Konwar is all right. 

1 The Purana Gurakh Regiment in Nepal consists entirly of Magare, and 
is a splendid body of men. All the finest Magars of Nepal, excepting those in 
the rifle regiments are put into this regiment. They must be nearly if not 
quite as big as the Kali Bahadur. 

The Magars of Eastern Nepal are, in my opinion, with a few exceptions 
very much inferior to those of Central Nepal, in physique, appearance, and in 
all respects. 

The remarks which I have made on Gurungs of Eastern Nepal, at page 74 
under heading of Gurungs, applies equally forcibly to the Mftgara of Eastern 
Nepal, and for the sam reason, therefore, I give no list ^nd take absolutely 
no notice of such corrupted names of Magar qlans and tribes as has been 
given to me by Magars of Eastern Nepal.* 

Central Nepal is the real, original, and actual home of the Magars and 
Gurungs, aud it is there that all the information mus£ be sought for, and the 
lists which I give after years of careful enquin', are, I believe, fairly complete 
and correct, and I see no reason why 1 should add the contorted corruptions 
of names which both Magar and Gurung recruits of Eastern Nepal give as their 
clans and tribes, whenever they know any. 

Taking it for granted that the Magars and Gurungs of ; Eastern Nep&l are 
the descendants of Magars and Gurungs of Central / epal, they should be of the 

' 1 See f ( tnot* to page 32^ ~ 

* The duns of Mai»ar recrui'a who hav»» boon enrolled from Eastern Nepaji are 
Some good Me recruits i>«ve been obtained from Eastern 
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same clans and tribes as their ancestors, and therefore if my lists of Magars 
and Gurungs of Central Nepal are fairly true and complete, as I believe them 
to be, any new name which comes frorp Eastern Nepal is probably an untjrue 
one, which no real Magar or Gurung would claim. 

ALE CLANS. 


Ales of the It oho clan are said not to eat Roho fish. 


Arghuli or 

Hunchun. 

Lungche. 

Arghounle. 

Kal&mi. 

Magiam. 

Bill. 

Khali. 

Maski. 

Chlngi. 

Ktaptari. 

Kharri. 

Meng. 

Charm i. 

Pachain. 

Chidi. 

Khichman. 

PagtamL 

Dhoreli. 

Khulftl. 

Pangmi.* 

Dukchftki or 

Killing. 

Pant hi. 

Durchaki. 

Khulangi. 

Phiw&li Piwali or 

Dura. 

Kiapchaki.* 

PhiuySli* 

Gar. 

Lahakpa. 

Rakhal. 

Gonda. 

Lamchane. 

Rainial. 

Gyangmi. 

Lamjal. 

Rimnl. 

Hiski. 

Limial, 

Roho. 


Arghali or 
Arghounli. 
Atraee. 
Baima. 
Eainjali. 
Bhanta. 
Bhompal. 
Bhujial. 
Bul&mi. 
Chanchal 
Chantial. 
Dngfimi. ' 
Dailfimi. 

G alarm. 
Gamal. 


Birkali. 
Baijftli. 
Balami. 
Ba pal. 
Barangi. 
D again. 


bOrathoki CLANS. 


Baiimli.f 

Karal. 

Pojonge.t 

Birjftli. 

Ulapge. 

Rahu. 

Balkoti. 

Karmani. . 

Rampili. 

Barkwanri. 

Kcchaki. 

R am khan i. 

Darl&mi. 

Lftmchane. 

Uanju. 

Deobal. 

Jujali. 

! Sialbang. 

GamAl. 

Pahare. 



GHARTI CLANS. 


Garbuja. 

Paza. 

Gial. 

PhagSmi. 

Hunj&li. 

Phukan. 

Kagja. 

Pnrja. 

Kahticha. 

Ramjali. 

Kala. 

Rangu. 

Ka^kote. 

Rankhani. 

Kenge. 

Rawal. 

Konsa. 

Rijal. 

LSrnchane, 

Saam 

Machal. 

Same.. 

Masrangi. 

Sarbuja. 

Nishal. 

Saru 

Pahare or Pahftria 

Sawangi. 

Pare. 


EpN CLANS. 


Dagffmi. 

Kami. 

Dari a mi. 

Kayi. 

Dud 

Lfimchane. 

Gore 

Namjali. 

Hunali. 

Nay a. 

Jagonle. 

Or Pajangi. 


Sarangi. 

Saibat. 

Barth ung 
R’njap.iti. 

Bithun g* 

Sirpali. 1 

Surjavansi or 
Surjabans.* 
Suyal. 

Tarokcbe or 
Torokchaki. 
Thakohaki.' 
Yangmi. 


Sibjifl. 

Sinjali.f, 

Sinjapati- 

Siris. 

Sutp&hare.t 

Thami. 


Sene. 

Sinjali. 

Sinjapati. 

Sirasik. 

Surai i. 

Sutpahftro 

Talaji. 

Thein. 

There. 

Tirge. 

Tirukia. 

Ulange. 

Wale. 


Pah are. 

Pajansi. 

PhiriaLf 

Phungaii. 

Poinge, 

Kakaskoti. 


* The clang of Magar recruits who have been enr Ued from Eastern Nepal are marked thus.* 
•jf Some good Ale recruits have been obtained from Eastern Nepal. 
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Ramiali. 
Ram k am. 
Rfingu. 
Ratuwa. 
Ruhan. 


Sabangi. 

Sain. 

Same. 

Sarbuja. 

Sinjali. 


SinjSpati. 
Sot hi. 

Surjabansi.f 
Sutp&hare. 
Tajali, 
tJl&ngo. 


RANA CLANS. 


Ale. 

Durungcheng. 

Kiapehaki-t 

Arch ami. 

Gachn, 

Khiuy&ii. 

Argliuli or 

Gagha. 

Lsmcbane. 

Arghoule. 

Gaha. 

Lungeli. 

As&mi. 

Gandharma. 

Laye. 

Aslami.* 

G i ranch a. 

ilakim. 

Bangling. 

Gelang. 

Maski 

Barfith >ki. 

Gomeri. 

Masrangi. 

Barkwrtnri. 

Gomul. 

Merassi. 

Baral or Bal 

Gy Andris* 

Namjali. 

Bhus&l 

Gyanguii. 

Pacbain. 

Byangnasi 

Hiski. 

Pachrai. 

Clmrmi. 

Hunchun. 

Pahrai. 

Chitore. 

Jargha. 

Palli. 

Cbumi. 

Jhiari. 

Panti. 

Dansiugkotia.* 

J iandi. 

Parta. 

Darlam i. 

Xainchaki. 

Phiwali-Piwali or 

Dengali. 

Kanoje. 

Phiuyali. 

Dud or Dufc. 

Kandkha. 

Pulami. 


TRAP A CLANS. 


Ale. 

Arghuli. 

Aslami. 

Bachale.* 

Bache or 
Bachio. 
Bachun. 
v ( Atghari. 

<3 l Darl&mi. 
Si] Palungi. 

^ V. Satighari.. 

Bailick. 

Bakabal. 

Bal&l or Baral. 

Bal&mi. 

Bankabaral. 

Baola. 

BSrfigkii. 

Bare} a. 

Barkwanri. 

Bengnsahi. 

Bbatam. 

Bbomrel. 

Biangmi. 


Birkhatta. 

Den gal. 

Bopal. 

Dhanpali. 

Bucba. 

Dishwa or 

Buiathoki. 


Disuwfi. 

Chahari. 

Durel. 

Cbantial. 

Duruobung.* 

Cbarti. 

Fal or Phal. 

Chohan. 

Gfigha. 

Chidi. 


r Bade ha- 

Chi tore. 


Bflrda. 

Chuni. 

. 

Chidi. 

Da la. 

ice 

£ " 

Gora. 

Damarpal. 

ic9 

O 

Kala. 

Darga. 


Kan. 

f Pagalo. 


^Mal&ngi. 

j Jangr.* 

c 

iahab. 


Kfila. 

Ganchake. 

ij 

Palungi. 

Gandharma. 

■gl 

Roshala.* 

Gar;j a. 

o i 

Puiirni. 

Garanja. 


Setu. 

Gejal. 


, Sing. 

Gelung. f 

Denga or Dbonga 

Gifingmi. 

Dengabuja. 

Gidiel or Giodil. 


Takale. 

Tame. 

Tendi. 

Tlmni. 

Tirkhe. 


Pupal or Buflbal. 
Rangu. 

Reshrni. 

Rilanoi. 

Ruchftl. 

Runtija. 

Sarangi. 

Sfirn. 

Sartungi. 

Singali. 

Siris. 

Suiel. 

Sunari. 

Surjuvaufti or 
Suijabansi. 
ThSra or Thada. 
Uchai. 

Yaliayo.^ 


Giangdi or Giami. 

Gianiis. 

Gurmachang. 

Gyal. 

Hiski. 

Hitan. 

Hongjali. 

Hunchun. 

Ismftla. 

J argah . 

Jebare or Jhiadi. 
Jhaukri or 

Jhangdi. 

Jhenri. 

Kaikala. 

Kalikotia. * 
KamohS. 

K&rnu. 

K&ngmu. 

Kfinlu or Kanluk 
Kanoje. 

Kasu. 

Kojung. 

Kengri. * 


The Siris dans of the Ranas and Thapas are the descendants of children 
who were brought up from babyhood on the milk of goats, their mothers 
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having- died in child-birth. No Rana or Thapa of the Siris clans will eat 
goat's flesh. 

THAPA CLANS. 


Keli. 

Kh&nga. 
Khaptari. 
Kouwar (Doubt- 
ful). 

Koral- 

Kotil. 

Kulfil. 

Lamohane.f 

LSmtari. 

Lamtangi. 

Lanchia. 

Langakoti. 

Langkaiig. 

Layo. 

Lingjing. 

Lumchaia* 

Lungeli. 

Makim. 

Mamring. 

Mandir. 

Marpa. 

Masrangi. 

Maruncha. 

Maski. 

Medun. 

M egasi. 

Mooch an. 

Mogrni. 


Narojali. 

Niar. 

Nidnn. 

Nimial 

Pachabaya. 

Pajanji. 

PalH. 

Pata. 

Pengmi. 

Pbnl. 

Phunjali. 
Phiwali-Piwali or 
Phiuyali. 
Pitakoti. 

Pocliun. 

Powan. 

Pu&nri. 

Pul&mi. 

Radi. 

Rajvansi or 

Raibansi. 

Rai. 

Rakal. 

Raka«koti. 

RakSshe. 

Raj ali. 

’Ramjali. 
Ramkhani. 
Rehari. 


fBagnle. 

| Pangale. 
Reshmi^ Gore. 

| Killa- 
(.Thai a. 

Regami. 

Rijai. 

Ril&mi. 

Roka. 

Rokim. 

Ruchal. 

Sain. 

Satni. 

Salami 

Sanmani. 

Saj lengi. 

Sarangi. 

Savbu ia. 

Sartungi. 

Adeli.* 
f Gora. 

I Jam up. 

J iparluk. 
Jhenri. 

Kala. 

I Malengia. 

L I’aneti. 

, Satigkari. 

Sinjali.* 


Yangdi Untaki or Wantahi. 


Sinjapati. 

Si»ne. 

Siris. 

Somare. 

Sonw&nri. 

Sothi. 

Suhnakhftri. 

Sumai or Somai. 
Sunial. 

Sn^'ri. 

Supari- 

Surajvansi or 
Surjabansi. 
Surangi. 

Susaling. 

Sutpahare-* 

Surpak. 

So ial. 

Tar hung. 
Thagnami. 

Tliamu. 

Th&ra or Thada. 
Thaiun. 

Thurain. 

Trarnu. 

Turn sing. 

Uchai. 


Bagale means ‘ many/ This clan is said to be derived originally from a 
large family of brothers. 


• Needs very careful enlisting. 
fThis clan should not be enlisted- 
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CHAPTEft VII. 

Newfirs, Line-boys, Dhotoi&ls, Thfirus, and Menial Classes. 

When Nanya Deva was marching with Newar troops to the conquest of 
Nepal (about A. D. 1823-24) it is said that en route 

Reputed origin of Newars. . , 

they were m danger of perishing from hunger, when 

their goddess Ka^gkali appeared to one of their chiefs^ in a dream, and tpld 

him that in the morning she would grant them a supply of provisions, and 

that she gave them permission ever afterwards to use the kind of food whiph 

she was about to send. Accordingly, in the morning a large herd of buffaloes 

appeared, and were killed by the people, who have ever since indulged in that 

kind of food. 

The Newars themselves totally deny their origin from Simraun, and 
Reputed origin denied a'lege that they are the original inhabitants of the 
by Newars. Nepal Valley. Their houses have a great resem- 

blance to those of the Bhutias, while ip many points their customs resemhle 
those of the other tribes of Mongolian descent. 

The Nopal Valley is undoubtedly the real home of the Newars, 

Of the Newar language Brian Hodgson says 

“ The language of Nepal proper, of the Newark las much in cpnnuon 
with that of Tibet, It is, however, a poorer dialect than that of Lhassa and 
Digarche, and it has consequently been obliged to borrow more extensively 
from Sanskrit, whilst the early adoption Sanskrit, as the sole language of 
literature, has facilitated this infusion.” 

This would seem to conclusively prove the Newars to be of Tibetan ex- 
traction originally, whatever admixtures of blood may have been introduced 
in after times. 

In 1793, Kirkpatrick wrote: — 

"The Newars are of a middle size, with broad shoulders and chest, very 
stout limb ; round and rather flit faces, small eyes, low and somewhat spread- 
ing noses.” 

Hamilton says 

“ If the morals of the New&r women had been more strict, I believe that 
the resemblance between Chinese and Tibetans and Newars would have been 
complete ; but since the conquest the approach to the Hindu countenance is 
rapidly on the increase, women in most cases giving a decided preference to 
rank, especially if connected with arms or religion. 

* ct Until the conquest there was probably little intermixture, except in 
the descendants of the governing family.” 

* Considering that Hindus existed in the Nepal Valley for centuries before the Chrisian era* 
the intermixture of blood had probably been going on from earliest ages and not only from after 
the conquest. 
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When the writer ol this work was in Katmandu in 1888, and* during his 
frequent shooting trips with Maharaja Sir Sham Sher, 1889«-90; and 1891, 
he had. many opportunities of observing Newars, and he is of opinion that they 
show more Hindu blood in their features than either the Magara or Gurungsu 
Not that they struck him as being darker skinned, but that their faces seemed 
louger, their eyes larger, aud the bridges of their noses more strongly marked 
than in the Magars or Gurungs, 

The present race of the Newars is a mixed one, derived from Indian and 
Tibetan stocks, and their religion naturally presents a corresponding mixture 
of the Indian and Tibetan creeds. The predominance of the Tibetan over 
the Indian stock in the composition of their blood, is as evident in the religion 
of the Newars as it is in their language, their character, aud their physical 
appearance. 

The pure Buddhism, which they originally inherited from their Tibetan 
ancestors, is still the basis of their natural faith, but it has been very much 
modified by the adoption or retention of many Hindu doctrines and prac- 
tices derived from the natives of Hindustan, with whom those Tibetan ancestors 
intermarried. 

Them is every reason to believe that the earliest or aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Valley of Nepal, and of the country lying between it and the Himalayan 
snows, were of Chinese or Tibetan origin. 

The Newars are not a warlike or military race, but there can be no doubt 
that they occasionally produce good soldiers. 

The best Newar caste is the ^jrisht,* and oneSubadar Kishenbir Nargar- 
koti, of the 5th Gurkha Rifles, belonging to this caste, won the Order of Merit 
three times for gallantry displayed during the Kabul war, and was given a 
clasp when recommended a fourth time for conspicuous gallantry displayed 
at the time of Major Battye's death, in the Black Mountain in 1888. 

The Newars also fought very -bravely and in a most determined way 
against the Gurkha conquerors — a fact proved by their twice defeating Pritbwi 
Narayan, as before mentioned. 

They have letters and literature, and are well skilled in the useful and fine 
arts, having followed the Chinese and also Indian models ; their agriculture 
is unrivalled in Nfcp&l, and their towns, temples, and images of the gods are 
beautiful, and unsurpassed in material and workmanship. They are a steady, 
industrious people, and skilled in handicraft, commerce, and the culture of 
the earth. 

The Jaiois are their priesthood and should never, on any account, be 
enlisted in our regiments. 

[ All trade and manufactures of the country may be said to bo in the handB 
\ of the Newars, and a few foreigners. Some families of Kashmiris have been 
settled in Katmandu for generations. 

All mechanics of the country are Newars, except a few workmen from the 
plains of India employed by Government in the publio workshops and arsenals. 


•The Ghapu is another caste that might supply useful recruits. 
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KfcWARB, ltnr-boys. 


The chief manufactures of the country are few, consisting chiefly of cotton 
and coarse woollen cloth, a peculiar kind of paper (made from the inner bark of 
several species of Daphne) , bells, brass, and iron pots, ornaments of silver and 
gold, and coarse earthenware. 

The great bulk of the population is employed in agriculture, and almost 
every family holds a small piece of land. Most land yields two crops every 
year, and some even three ; the work of cultivation is done almost entirely by 
hand, though of late years the plough is being more extensively used. 

Every Newar girl, while a child, is married to a c Bel ’ fruit, which after 
the ceremony is thrown in some sacred river. When she arrives at puberty, a 
husband is selected for her. The marriage, however, amongst Newars is by 
no means so binding as amongst Gurkhas. 

Widows are allowed to re-marry ; in fact a Nawarin is never a widow, as 
the ‘Bel* fruit to which she was first married is presumed to be always in 
existence. 

Adultery is but lightly punished among the Newars; the woman is 
divorced, and her partner in guilt has to make good the money expended by 
the husband in the marriage, or failing this he is imprisoned. 

The repayment of bride price by the guilty man to the injured husband 
is a practice also found amongst Limbus and Rais. 

The Newars burn their dead. 

The progeny of Gurkha soldiers, who are born and brought up in the 
regiment, are called line-boys, and these might be 

me boys. divided into two distinct classes 

1. The progeny of purely Gurkha parents. 

2. The progeny of Gurkha soldier with a hill- woman. 

From the first class, if carefully selected, some excellent soldiers can be 
obtained. 

The second class should be avoided. The pure-bred line-boy is just as 
intelligent as the half-bred, and if boys are required for the band, or men as 
clerks, etc., it would be better to select them from out of the first class. Only 
a small percentage of line-boys, even of the first class, should be enlisted. 

The claims of line-boys to be provided for in the service are undoubtedly 
very great, as Government has always encouraged Gurkha colonies, and their 
fathers and grandfather* having in many cases been all their lives in British 
employ : they have no other home than their regimental lines. 

In their first generation their physique does not deteriorate much, and 
they almost invariably grow up to be extremely intelligent men and full of 
military ardour. Their military education begins with their perceptive powers, 
as they commence playing at soldiers as soon as they can toddle about. The 
worst point against line-boys is that, unfortunately, they often prove to be 
men of very loose habits. 

Sir Charles Reid, K.C.B., mentions that out of seven men who obtained 
the Order of Merit of the battles of Aliwal and Sobraon, five were line-boye ; 
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and out of twenty-five Order of Merit men for seize of Delhi twelve were line- 
boys. 

A tribe of Duras are said to reside on the upper reaches of the Madi river, 
D north-west of Lamjung. Though racially allied to 

their neighbours, they neither intermarry nor eat 
with them, and claim no connection with either the Magar or the Gurung. A 
few have been known to enlist calling themselves Magars for that purpose. 


A race of Takales reside neer Thak, on the Kali Gandok river, south of 
T kales Muktinath. Thak is a changing station for the 

Tibetan trade, which finds its way down that route to 
India, and the Takales are mostly employed in its distribution as carriers and 
petty hawkers. They talk both Magar and Gurung-khura, and cannot be 
distinguished from either of those tribes by any racial characteristic. A certain 
number have at various times enlisted in our Gurkha Regiments, under Magar 
or Gurung nomenclatures, though generally the latter. 

They are divided into four clans : — 


Go Chand. 
Tula Chand. 


Sher Chand. 
Butta Chand. 


The Dhotials live in the extreme west of Nepal, and south of Jumla. 

They are not Gurkhas at all, and should never be 
enlisted. 


Dhotials. 


The Terai is inhabited by certain tribes of low-oaste Hindus called Tharus, 
who manage to live here throughout the year, and who 
brave with impunity the deadly malaria and the 
savage beasts with which these districts are infested. 

These people follow the calling of agriculturists, of potters, and where 
the neighbourhood of rivers allows it, of ferrymen or fishermen. 

They live from hand to mouth ; they sow a little rice and grain, but, 
scarcely enough for their own consumption, and they get occasional but un- 
certain supjdies of animal food from the carcases of cattle which die, as well as 
by catching fish and hunting the wild pigs and deer which abound in the foiest. 

Though they probably belong to the same original stock as the natives of 
the adjacent plains of India, yet their continued residence for many successive 
generations in the most unhealthy and malarious districts, as well as their 
scanty food and their system of only marrying amongst themselves, has caused 
the breed to deteriorate most painfully, and whoever their early ancestors may 
have been, the inhabitants of the Terai are, at the present day, a puny, badly 
developed, and miserable-looking race. Living almost in a state of nature 
they never seem to suffer from any exposure to the weather, and to be entirely 
exempt from all danger of jungle fever ; and though they look half-starved, and 
as if they were deficient in muscle and bone, yet they are capable of undergoing 
very considerable exertion and fatigue. This is shown by their supplying not 
only the class of dak runners, but also Mahouts and others who, during the hot 
and rainy months are employed in the dangerous and difficult business of 
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caching wild 'ileq&fltats. They ^ee«a to «dtobine 'the <afftivity of an animal 

with the cunning and craftiness so characteristic of the human savage. 

The following iefa list of some *>£ the memad elassas of Nepal. 

No man ‘belonging to any of these should he -enlisted as a soldier. 

If it rig found neoessary to .enlist .any of them on account of their profe s- 
^ ^iional acquirements, they should lie given separate 

'Quarters and as far ?as possible, he kept entirely away 
from all military duties. 

Their being allowed to take their share as soldiers at guard-mounting, 
etc., cannot raise, in the eyes of a real Gurkha, the glory of being a soldier:— 


Agri 

• 

• 

• Miners. 

Bbanr • 

• 

• 

• Musician lit prostitmta their women 

Chamtkhate • 

• 

• 

. Scavenger. 

Chepang • 

4 

• 

. Boatman (No, 1 W.) 

Chun&ra . 

4 

• 

Carpenters. 

Darafii 

• 

• 

• Tailor, Musician. 

Drfti . 

• 

• 

. Seller of pottery. 

Gfiin . 


• 

• Bard. 

Kam&rft • • 

• 

• 

. Slave, 

Kftmi or Lohir 

• 

• 

. Tronsmith. 

Kas5i (Newir) • 

• 

• 

. Butcher. 

Kumhfti . 

4 

A 

. Potter. 

Mftnji . # 

• 

• 

. Boatman. 

Pipa . • 

• 

• 

. Kalasi. 

Pore • . 

• 

• 

. Sweeper. 

Sftrkhi . . 

• 

• 

. Worker in leather. 


Damais, Lohars, and Sarkbis if enlisted from Central Nepal, are immea* 
surably ffmerTOdn in every way than those of Eastern Nepal. 

SARKHI CLANS. 

Workers in leather , a menial class. 

Basiel. Dankoti. Madkoti. Sirketi. 

Rhomiel. Gaire. Mangranfchi. Sirmal. 

Bilekoti. Hamftlia. Ramtel. 

Chitoriah. Hitang. Rimil. 

The Maaigranthi clan is derived from ancestors who resided in the Barah 
Mangwvnth. 
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KIRANTIS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Kiranti Group •• Divisions, History, and Religion. 

The Kirantis include 

*1. Limbus or Yakthumbas. 

2, Rais or Khambus and Yakkas. 

Definition of term Kiranti. The term Kiranti requires some explanation. 

By right it should apply to the Khambus (Rais) only. The Yakkas claim 
to be a separate nation and so do the Yakthumbas (Limbus). But as 
Khambus, Yakkas, and Yakthumbas can and have intermarried for many 
generations the three nations, although at one time quite separate, have, for 
all practical purposes, been fused into one and the same nationality ; hence we 
find their manners, customs, religious ceremonies, and appearance almost the 
same. To the Khambus, Yakkas, and Yakthumbas, therefore, might for all 
practical purposes be applied the term Kirantis. 

In this book by Kiranta will be understood the three nationalities of 
Khambus, \akkas, and Yakthumbas. 

Although the Khambus, Yakkas, and Yakthumbas have almost the same 
manners, customs, religious ceremonies, and physical appearance, yet each 
nation has retained its own language in a great decree. 

It should be noted that the Kiranti group can intermarry by the Biab 

, r . , ceremony, and that the progeny invariably becomes 

Marriage and progeny. J m r & j j 

of tho nationality of its father, never of its mother. 

Another point is of interest, viz,, the adoption of a member of any one of 

the three nations which compose the Kiranti group, 
Adoption into nationality. . . 

into either of the other two. 

For instance, say a Sangpang Khambu expresses his desire to become a 
member of the Limbu nation of the Maniyambo tribe. 

After certain ceremonies, such as paying certain sums, exchanging rupees 
three times with a Maniyambo man, giving and receiving scarves, etc., he will 
be admitted into the Limbu nation and as a member of the Maniambo tribe, 
but he must retain the name of his Khambu tribe , and thus he and all his des- 
cendants will become Sangpang Maniyambo — the name of his Khambu 
( tribe,' sinking into the name of a clan of the Maniyambo tribe. 

The Yakkas and Khambus have mixed together much more freely than 
either of them have with the Limbus. 


*In stature I think the Limbus are bigger and heavier men on the whole than the Rail 
and I also think they are fairer and smoother-skinned. 

For customs, habits, etc., see under Chapter III from page 49. 
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The term Subah* or Suffah is generally adopted by Limbus, whilst Rai 
is a name often claimed by Yakkas and Khambus. 

* Term Subah and Rai. But both the terms Subah and Rai are of modern 

origin, and signify practically the same thing, viz., chief. 

When t he Khambus first, and the Limbus afterwards, were conquered by 
the Gurkhas, the Gurkha king, probably anxious to conciliate his vanquished 
enemies, conferred upon the most influential men amongst them commissions 
sealed with the red seal, conferring upon them powers to rule certain districts. 

With these commissions to the Khambus were given the title of Rai and 
to the Limbus the title of Subah, each title meaning practicilly the same. 

These titles were gi yen, to begin w’th, to the most influential ot each nation 
and the title remained hereditary; but now-a-days many Limbus call them- 
selves Subahs ; this is incorrect, only those who have the hereditary right are 
entitled to the name. Khambus and Yakkas call themselves Rais. 

Khambu and Yakka recruits, when nrst brought in for enlistment and 
asked what class they belong to, will reply ‘Jimdar,’ and when further pressed 
will answer ’ Rai/ 

The Kiranti group, therefore, consists of the following: — 

1. Khambus abo called Jimdars, Rais. 

2. Yakkas also called Jimadars, Rftis. 


These two will be treated in this book as Rais only, as they are now 
practically the same. 

3. Yakthumbas also called Limbus, Change, Tseng, Subah, and Das Limbus. 

They all three have a tradition that they originally came from Benares 

Claim descent from (Kasi). 

Benares. 

Although often mentioned in the oldest nf Hindu writings, no history of 
the Kirauts is obtainable on which any^dependence can be placed. 

Like the Magars and Gurungs, the Kirants show a decided Mongolian 
origin, but there is also some foreign strain in them. 

The following tradition, taken from Sarat Chandra Dass, seems to clearly 
indicate and immigration from Tibet into the northern mountains of Nepal 
and their sunny valleys : — 

“The valley of Yangma in ancient time was not inhabited. Once upon a 
time a cowherd of Tashi-rabka, in Tibet, lost one of his yaks, which, grazing 
in towards the Kangla Chen Pass, entered the Yaugma valley. Here the 
cowherd having followed the tracks found his hairy property lying ou a rock 
with a full stomach. In the morning he again missed his yak, and proceed- 
ing further down in the interior met it at a place called Shuphug, grazing in 
a rich pasture land. Here being charmed with the luxuriance of the pasture 
as compared with his bleak and borren country, he sowed a few grains of 
barley which he had obtained from a certain priest as a blessing. 


# In Central Nepal ‘Subah' is the title applied to certain civil authorities, who practically 
represent enr Deputy Commissioners in India. 


H 
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and Rais as 


u On his return to his village in Tibet he gave a good account of this 
place to his fellow 'dokpas* (cowherds) , but nobody would believe him, nor 
would any one undertake to visit his discovery on account of its position be 
yond the snows. The cowherd, however, with his wife went to Yangma valley 
to tend his flock. To their surprise they found the barley well grown. On 
his return he showed the barley ears to his friends, who were now induced 
to emigrate to the new land to grow corn. 

“ Thus was the village of Yangma first inhabited. It is indeed a purely 
Tibetan settlement, as the houses testify/ 1 

Roughly speaking, the Limbus inhabit easternmost portion of Nepal, 
Habitat of the Limbda and the Khambus and Yakkas, the country between 
and Rais. the and the Valley of Nepal. 

They are mostly cultivators or shepherds; their physique is good, and in 
^ . appearence they are much like an ordinary Magar 

or Gurung, although perhaps fairer, shorter, and 
more thickly-built;. They are said to be very brave men, but of a headstrong 
and quarrelsome nature, and, taken all round, used not to be considered as 
good soldiers as the Magars or Gurungs. 

There is one regiment composed entirely of Limbus in the Nepalese Army; 

it is called the Bhairanath, but on account of the 
quarrelsome nature of the men is always quartered 
at some distance from other regiments, t 
The first Battalion, 10th Gurkha Rifles, which was raised about 1889, 
consists chiefly of Limbus and Rais and has on every occasion won approval. 
In 1902 the 8th Madras Infantry was recognized as the 2nd Battalion, 
10th Gurkha Rifles, and consists entirely of Limbus and Rais, with the excep- 
tion of a hundred odd transfers received from other Gurkha regiments. 

In 1907 the 2nd Battalion 10th Gurkha Rifles was reconstituted and 
became the 1st and 2nd Battalion 7th Gurkha Rifles, the recruits required 
being drawn from the Limbu and Rai tribes. 

In 1908 the 1st Battalion 10th Gurkha Rifles was given a new 2nd 
Battalion composed of Limbus and Rais. 

Experience gained with these regiments would prove that Limbus and 
Rais are as amenable to discipline as Magars and Gurungs. They observe the 
same holidays, have the same customs, habits, and characteristics, eat and 
drink the same, and in appearance are the same, and are now recognized as 
Gurkhas — and I think deservedly so. 

Up to 1887 every Gurkha regiment had its proportion of Limbus and R&is 
more specially the 2- 1st and 2 -4th who on being raised took a good many. 
The l-6th, l-8th, and 2-8th up to 1887, recruited mostly, if not entirely, 
from Darjeeling, and a very large proportion of their me n were Limbus and 
Rais. 


Limbus 

soldiers. 


Limbus and Rais, when found in our Gurkha regiments, have so far 
always been immensely in the minority and being looked upon with disgust by 

♦In Nopfil the Limbus are lookei upon aa the bravest of the brave. 

•frit is doubtful whether this regiment still exists. 
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the Khas and Thakurs on account of their very late (if not actually still exist- 
ing) beef-eating propensity, they have probably been subjected to insalts on 
account of the same. Now Magars, and even Gurungs (in public), are also 
obliged to Rhow indignation at this custom, and hence it can easily be under- 
stood how the Limbfis and Rais would be bullied, thereby causing ill-feeling 
and its consequent trouble, which may possibly, ‘account for the bad name 
given them as to their quarrelsomeness. 

No doubt the Limbus and Rais are of a more excitable nature than the 
Magars and Gurungs, but I cannot help thinking that the explanations given 
as to their peculiar position in our old Gurkha regiments, may have had much 
to do in earning them the character they are credited with. 

* “ Each from Ngpal proper, the mountainous territory was occupied by 
Kirants, who in remote times seems to have made extensive conquests in the 
plains now constituting the district of Dinapur. 

“ Father Guiseppe in 17G9 recognised the Kirant country as being an 
independent State. Now, although this would not appear to be strictly exact, 
as the Kirants had long been subject to Rajput princes, yet the Kirants formed 
the principal strength of these Rajput chiefs, and their hereditary chief held 
the second office in the State, and the Rajputs, who were united with them, did 
not presume to act as masters, to invade their lands, or to violate their customs. 
These Kirants are frequently mentioned in Hindu legend as occupying the 
country between Nepal and Madras (Bhotan).” 

The Kirants seem always to have been a warlike and enterprising people 
but very rude, although not so illiterate as many of their 'neighbours. The 
Lamas made great progress in persuading them to adopt their doctrines, but 
many adhered to their old customs. 

The Rajputs, on obtaining power, induced many to abandon part of their 
impure practices, but in general this compliance was only shown when they 
were at court. The abstinence from beef which the Gurkhalis enforced, was 
exceedingly disagreeble to the Kirants. 

It is stated that the Gurkhalis threatened, and eventually carried out war 
against the Kirantis, because they would not give up their beef-eating pro- 
pensities. 


It would appear that the Rajputs and Brahmans acted in Eastern Nepal 


Hindu action in Eastern 
Nepal. * 


somewhat as they did on the western side of the 
Nepal Valley, # but to a lesser degree, and we even- 
tually fiod the Chiefs of Eastern Nepal claiming 


descent from Chitor. 


Makwanpur originally formed part of the estate of the Ruler of Falpa. 
There is no doubt that Makunda Sen possessed very extensive dominions, but 
on his death he divided Jiis kingdom amongst his four sons. To the youngest, 
Lohanga by name, Makwanpur was given. A mountain chief) by nafcne 
Bajuang Rai, joined Lohanga with all his Kirant troops, and they conquered 


n 2 


* Vide Hamilton. 
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all the petty independent principalities lying; to the east of Makwanpnr and 
took possession of Bissipur. 

Bajuhang was killed during these wars, and his son, relinquishing the 
title of Hang, in its stead took that of Chautaria, and all^ his successors as- 
sumed Hindu names. 

Lohanga now possessed very extensive territory reaching from Maha- 
nanda in the east, to Adiya on the west, and from Tibet to Julagar, near Pur- 
neah. 

One of Lohanga's successors was called Subha Sen, and had two sons, 
who on their father’s death divided the kingdom. In 1774* the Gurkhas 
overran the country. 

Sarat Chandra Dass says : — 

tc The country between the Arun and Tambar is called f Limhuana * by the 
Nepal natives, aud the aboriginal people, who have resided' there from time 
immemorial, arc designated by the name of Limbu, though they call them- 
selves by the name of Yakthumba. In the same manner the tribes inhabiting 
Kiranta, or the regions between the Dudhkosi and the Arun, are called 
Kiranta,* which name is as old as that of the great Hindu deity Mahadeva. 
The Kirant of the north, now called Khambu, and the Limbu of the south are 
allied tribes, intermarrying among themselves. 

“ They were known to the ancients by the name Kiranta, on account of 
their living by hunting and carying on trade with the natives of the plains in 
musk, yak -tails, shellac, cardamom, etc., from the earliest Hindu periods. 
Hence Arrian heard of the Ki rheedi of Nepal and Bhot. 

“ The Kiranta includes Rongshar, Sharkhambu, Madhya Kiranta, Lim- 
buana and Pah t bar. 

“Rongshar is a country of defiles through which the Dudhkosi flows. I 
lies between the great mountain range running from north to south, of which 
the culminating point is Lapchhyikang (called Mount Everest iu English 
maps) and that ioftv range which commences east of JNanam (or Nilam) to 
terminate at the junction of the Sun and Dudhkosi rivers.” 

iC Sharkhambu lies to the west of the Arun and south of the Pherak 
district of Tibet. 

“ Madhya lies between the Arun and Tambar rivers, the most remarkable 
places in it being Tsanpur, Walung, and Shingsa. 

“ Limbiiana includes the eastern defiles, forming the valleys of the 
Tambar and Tangpacban rivers. 

“ Panthar or Pahthar, in Hindi the region of rocks includes the eastern 
and western flanks of the lofty range which ruus north to south to full one 
degree between 28th aud 27th North Latitude, having for its culminating 
points Gesangy-La in the north, the Kinchin janga group id the middle, and 
Samdukpai of the Darjeeling frontier to the south. 

i' 

* Newar Mythology mentions that the Kirantis, who origimlly dwelt to the eastward, 
me to Nepal and conquered it, and that after them came the gods. 
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ff The Tibetans and the Bbulias of Nepal and Sikkim call the Limbus by 
the name of Tsang, which is probably given to them on account of their 
having emigrated to Limbuana from Tsang in Tibet. 

“ The Limbus are said to be derived from three sources : — 

(1) Emigrants from Tsang in Tibet. 

(2) Emigrants from Kashi (Benares) in Madhya Desh (viz., from the 

plains). 

(3) From those sprung from underneath a huge rock in the village of 

Phedap, situated to the north-east of Tsanpur. 

<f Originally, therefore, the Limbus were divided into three ^. r *at tribes 
according to their original homes, — Tsang, Kashi, and Phedfip, — which three 
tribes in later times were split up into numerous clans. 

u The first branch from Tsang spread themselves over Tambar Khola, 
Phalung, Maiwa Khola, Mewa, and Yangrop, being designated by the Tibet- 
ans as Tsang Monpa, or the Limbus inhabiting the defines. 

“ Those who came Kashi occupied Chaobisa, Kaikhola, and Chauthar. 

“ Those who came from Phedap were called Bhaiphuta, and were widely 
distributed in the valleys of Walung, Tambar, Mewa, Maiya, Chauthar, Pant- 
bar, and Chaobisa. 

c< The Bhaiphuta ^Limbus were the most powerful and numerous. Their 
chief, Bhaiphuta Hang, ruled over Eastern Nepal. 

Ci All the Limbu tribes, as well as the KirUnfcis, paid him tribute and 
rendered military service in a manner resembling the feudal system of Europe. 

“ The family of the Bhaiphuta Hang ruled for many years ; after its 
decline the Kashi tribe became powerful, and its chief massacred all the 
members of the Hang royal family. 

(i In this act of bloodshed the Tsang Limbus helped the Madhesia 
(Kashi) Limbus. 

<f After the fall of Bhaiphuta Hang’s dynasty there was anarchy all over 
Eastern Nepal, there being no supreme ruler to keep all the clans of the Lim- 
bus and Kirantis in peace and unity. 

“ In this way they continued for several years, when at length sprang 
from among the Srisobha tribe a powerful man called Marang, who succeeded 
in reconciling the different tribes to each other. 

“ The Srisobha tribe claims to be of Tibetan origin. 

“ Marang was elected king by common consent of the people to rule over 
all the aboriginal tribes of Eastern Nepal, for in those days tba southern parts 
including the great valley of the Sun Kosi, was ruled by a Newar chief. 

“ After a prosperous reign of many years, Marang died, and among his 
successors in the chieftainship founded by him, Mokani Raja became distin- 
guished. 

“ After Mokani’s death the Limbu tribes again fell into anarchy, there 
being none able to persuade all the tribes to live peacefully together, which 
state of things lasted for more than a century. At last, probably in the ninth 
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century appeared the famous Srijange, the deified hero of the Limbus. Sri- 
janga taught the Limbus the art of writing by inventing a kind of character. 

“ Tradition says that Marang Raja was the first man who introduced 
writing among them, which, however, owing to the long-prevailing anarchy 
fell into disuse till revived by Srijanga.” 

It must be noted, that since the conquest of Eastern Nepal by the Gur- 
khas the Hindu religion, with its caste customs, began to make itself felt. 

Cows, for instance, can no longer be slaughtered, nor, having been killed, 
can their flesh be eaten. 

The Limbus and Rais are still in a state of transition, if I may use such 
an expression. A little over a hundred years ago, if they had any religion, it 
leaned towards Buddhism, but even their Buddhism was of the most lax 
description. Under the Gurkha rule, the observances of the Hindu religion 
in a more or less lax from are being introduced ; these are neither rejected nor 
adopted, but are tolerated and allowed to exist side by side with their shadowy 
Buddhistical and pagan notions. 

The religion of the Limbus and Rais, if it can be so-called, is a mixture of 
what seems most convenient and gives the least trouble to its devotees of 
Buddhism, Hinduism, and their original pagan or ghost- worship. 

When celebrating a birth, marriage, or other religious ceremony, a Lama 
is called in, but if no Lama is available, a Brahman will do, and if .neither 
can be got, then any religious mendicant or none at all will do equally well. 

In selecting his priest for the occasion, the Limbu will be mostly, if not 
entirely, influenced by the religion which is prevalent locally. 

If the surrounding people are Hindus, he will call for a Brahman • if 
Buddhist, he will want a Lama or Phedangba. 

APhedangba is also called in at births to foretell the destiny of the in- 
fant, and to invoke the blessing of the gods. The office frequently descends 
from father to son, but anyone may become a Phedangba who has a turn for 
propitiating the gods, and for this reason the occupation shows no sign of 
hardening into caste. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A Translation of Limbu History. 

God is called Mojingna Khiwagna. He made the world and all the 
creatures in it. 

Limbus were first known by the name of Yakthumba, and they are de- 
scended from ten brothers, whose names are as follows : — 

1. Thosoying Kanglaying Hang. 

2. Thindang Sawaro Hang, 

3. Thosading Hambleba Sawaro Hang. 

4. Thoding Tangsak Sawaro Hang. 

6. Yophoding 8aw5ro Hang. 

6. Moguplungina Khambch Sawaro Ilang. 

7. Moguplungma Langsoding Suwaro Hang. 

8. Yokphoding Sawaro Hang. 

9. Yokphodingighang Laingbo Hang. 

10. Totoly Toeangbo Hang. 

With these ten brothers also came three spiritual advisers (Bijuas) : — 

1. Phjeri Pkedangma. * 

2. Sainbahang Eblybang Samba. 

3. Samundum Yopumndum. 

These above-mentioned brothers and priests did not know bow to read 
or to write, but they knew some bacha (prayers) and modhun (traditions). 

These were handed down by word of mouth and by these were they ruled. 

These ten brothers and three priests were all residents of Kashi (Benares) 
and they agreed to make themselves homes in the mountains of Nepal. 

Five of the brothers marched straight from Benares to Nepal but the 
other five went to Tibet and from Tibet through Lbasadinga, until they met 
their five brothers in the mountains of Nepal. 

The first five brothers and their descendants are called Kasbigothra, and 
the second five brot&ers and their descendants are called Lhasagothra, because 
they respectively journeyed from Benares to Tibet, and from Lbasadinga 
to Nepal. 

But all ten brothers should rightly be called Kasbigothra, for they all 
came from Benares. 

Now, these ten brothers settled in a place called Ambepojoma Kamkefc- 
langma Sumhalangma. 

The kings of the country where the ten brothers lived were called : — 

(1) Honden Hang. (3) Chasbi Hang. (5) Khesiwa Hang. (7) Kbadi Hang. 

(2) Yeketed Hang. (4) Larasopangbo. (6) Ekangso Hang. (8) Ime Hang.f 

The ten brothers had many children, and their descendants multiplied 
very quickly, till they became a nation and were called Limbus. 

Pkjeri Phedangma is the most important of the three. 

* N OTB. —Ime is another name for Lepcha, and evidently the eighth king was king of the 
L epchaa. 
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The Limbus were, however, subjects to the kings of the oountry, and they 
were very much oppressed. The kings ruled them with such a hard rule, 
and oppressed them so greatly, that eventually the Limbus having joined 
together in the place called Ambepojoma Kamketlangma Sumhalangma 
consulted together, and determined to fight the kings of the country, and drive 
them out of the country. 

So overy Limbu swore upon the holy place (Ambepojoma, etc.), that he 
would conquer in the fight or die, and every man swore that he would not 
return from the war until the kings had been driven from the country, and 
that he would die sooner than run away in battle. 

So there was a great war between the Limbus and the kings and the 
former won many victories and drove out the kings from the land and the 
Limbus seized the country as their own and fixed its boundaries ; — on the 
north Tibet, on the south the Mades (plains), on the west the Arum Khola, 
and the east the Michi Khola. 

Then the Limbus assembled again together and consulted, and they 
determined to elect unto themselves ten chiefs (Hangs), one from each tribe, 
and so the following ten chiefs* were elected, and each chief built himself a 
fort and called it by a name, and each chief marked the boundaries of his 
country and called it by some name : — 

1. Samlupley Samba Hang called liis country Tambar Khola and his fgrt Tambar 
Yiokma. 

2. Tainpeso Perung Hang called his country Tticrathar, and his fort Thala Hiokma. 

3. Thoktokso Angbo Hang called his country Athrai, and his fort Poma Jong. 

4. Bengsenggiun Phed&p Hang called his country Phedap, and his fort Paklabang 
Yiokma. 

6. Tindolung Koya Hang called his country Yangroke, and his fort Hastapur. 

6. Sesiane Soring Hang called his country Mewakhola, and his fort Meringdem. 

7. Yenangso P&po Hang called his country Fanckthar, and his fort Yasok Pheden 
Yi okra an. 

3. Taklung Kajum Hang called his country Chethar, and his fort Chamling Chimling 

9. Soiyak Laho Hang called his country Ch&obisia, and his fort Sanggori Yiokma. 

10. Ime Hang called his country Charkhola, and his fort Angdang 11am Yiokma. 

The above are the names of the first ten Limbu chieftains, together with 
the names of the ten principalities as first marked out, and their respective 
forts. 

After this division of the country the Limbus remained rulers of their 
country until the Guikhas waged war against them. 

For twelve years did the Das Limbus fight with the Gurkhas after whicV 
they were defeated.* The Gurkhas then killed all the Limbus whom they 

•Note. —It should here be noted that the second name of the majority of these ten chief- 
tains is the name of some known Limbu tribe, thus Samba, Angbo Hhedap, Bering, Papo, and 
Kftjum. 

The first name of each chief is probably his real name, the second that of the tribe he be 
louged to, and Hang might be translated as Baron. 

2. The districts ruled over by these chiefs are all named either after the rivers which run 
through the same for example, Tambar, Khola, Mewa-Khola, etc., or by the number of tribes 
tnat constituted the rulers of the country, for example, Chether, Chaebisia, Therfither etc. 

3. I have been assured by many Limbus that the en forts with their original names exist to 
this present day, but many have now given names to cities thus— Hastapur 11am, etc. 
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could catch, whether men, women, or children and the Limbus had to hide in 
the mountains because of the cruelty and oppression of the Gurkhas. 

After some time the Gurkha king*, thinking of all the heavy troubles that 
were upon the Limbus, called them together, and on their promising to look 
upon him as their king, he granted unto the chief men amongst the Limbus 
Tamaputtras,* Lfilmohars,t and Sobangjisf with certain ruling powers for the 
chief of each district. 

Each holder of Taraaputtra, Lalmohar, and Sobangji was granted full 
power, according to his warrant, to try all cases in his district, and to rule 
in e* ery way as he deemed fit, with the exception only of eases of khun 
(mur<ier), cow-killing, and with regard to taxes or money matters, which had 
to be referred to, and settled by, the King of the Gurkhas. 

The Limbus after this ceased making war with the Gurkhas, and became 
their friends, and acknowledged the King of the Gurkhas as their king. 

They have now begun to learn to read anl write in the Gurkha character 
and language, and many have taken service in Gurkha regiments. 

Here ends the vernacular history of which I was able to obtain a copy. 

*Tamaputtra is a commission engraved on a copper-plate. It is said the Tibetans owned 
a * tamaputtra * for the temple ot Sambhunath in Nep&l. 

t A Lalmohar is a commission sealed with a red seal. Sobangji is a rank, and cor- 
responds practical! \ and on a small scale to that of a Deputy Commissioner. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Limbus. 


LimbPs often state that they were originally divided into thirteen 
tribes ; but that three of these were lost, and that the present nation of 
Limbus springs from ten tribes. This may be accounted for by the ten 
brothers and the three attendant priests from whom their own history (vide 
Chapter IX) claims they are descended. 

Risley, in his " Tribes and Castes of Bengal/ 1 divides the Limbus into 
the following ten tribes : — 


1. Panthar • 

2. Chethar . . 

3. Ahtharai . . 

4. Yangorup. 

6. Chaibisa . 

6. M iakhola 

7. Charkhola * 

8. Maikhola 

9. Phedap (Ehaipbutta) 
10. Tam bar khola . 


1 

'.Classed as KfLabi-gothra, supposed to have immi- 
j grated into Nepal from Benares. 


Classed as Lhasa-gothra, supposed to have com© 
from Lhasa. 


Risley then continues and gives the clans, which belong to each of these 
ten tribes. 

After the most careful and searching enquiries I have come to the con- 
clusion that the ten tribes given by Risley are in eight case3 not the names of 
tribes but of districts. 

District composing Limbu I divide the Limbu country into the following 

land. ten original homes : — 

. (Tbe residence of five tribes.) 

. (The residence of six tribes.) 

# (The residence of eight tribes.) 

. (Name of a place.) 

. (The residence of twenty-four.) 

. (Name of river.) 

. (Four rivers.) 

. (Name of river.) 

, (Name of famous rock and cave.) 

, (Name of river.) 


ten orig 

P&nchthar • . 

Chethar 
Athrai 

Yangrok or Yangrup 
Ch&dbisia . 

M ewa-khola 
C harkhola . 

Miawakhola 
Phedap • • 

Tambarkbola 


On these, the first five districts, it is said, were originally peopled by 
members of the Kashigotura, whilst the last five were inhabited by the Lhasa- 

S ° tU These districts m ost certainly held a preponderance each of certain tribes. 

For instance, to this day even, all Limbus of the Phago tribe claim 
Maiwakbola as their residence, and very few, if any Phagos will be found m 
any other district, except Maiwakhola. 
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However fe>w tbe number of Limbu tribes tray have been originally, at 
tbe present time there are a large number. Some of these tribes are divided 
into a large number of clans, some into two or three only, whilst others, 
although recognized as true tribes, have no subdivisien. 

Th is, Ph&go, Tegim, Kewa, etc., etc., are tribes with numbers of clans, 
whilst I jam, Chemjong, Kurungbatig have but two or three clans, and Ling- 
kitn, Moden, Nogo, Sami, etc., etc., although tribes (Swaug),have no clans of 
their own. 


Of the ten districts which I have given two appear also as the names of 
tribes, v*z, t Athrai and Phedap. 

Phedap 13 the name of a famous rock and cavern visited and described 
by Sarat Chandra Dass, and the original residents of this cave, it is said, 
assumed to themselves the name of the rock, or gave the rock and the district 
the name of their tribe. Phedap was the country of the Bhaiphutas. 

All Limbus, whatever may be their tribe or their district, nevertheless 
Tribes of Limbus. claims common descent. 

Every single recruit I have met as yet will invariably, if asked, give his 
4( Swang,” also his clan, if there be any, and his district. 

Questioning Limbu will be much as follows : — 


* “ Whftt is your name P ’* 

" What nationality ? ” 

“ What tribe (swung) P ” 

“ What clan (thar) P *' 

M What district (kipat) P " 


“ Purandhoj.’* 
u Limbu or Subha. M 
“ K&jum.” 

11 Chongbang.” 

“ Chethar.” 


As pointed out very truly by Risley, an immense number of clans have 
sprung up amongst tbe Limbus, and this applies to the whole of tbe Kiranti 
group through some peculiarity of the founder of the same. Thus, within 
the Chaobisd, district, there existed once upon a time a man of the Yongya 
Hang tribe who had two sons. One of these was very fond of wearing the 
red Rhododendrum flower, Topetlagu, whilst the other showed much partiality 
to a fruit called Yambhota, and from these peculiarities arose the Topetlagu 
and Yambhota clans of the Yongya^ang, the nicknames having stuck to the 
posterity of each. 

Again the existence of many tribes has been caused by a nickname, either 
given on account of some peculiarity or from local reason, which nickname 
has superseded the original tribal name such as — 

Tegim ....... The wicker- worker. 

Menyangbo ...... The unsuccessful one. 

Libang ....... The archer. 

*fhus, the Chemjong tribe derives its name from the fact that its founder 
Was a resident of Chem, who settled in some foreign part. 


* If asked by a Limbu in Limbu-khura, he will generally give his nation as Yakthumba. 
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Religion of Limbus. 


It can easily be conceived what a number of tribes and clans can be 
produced from such a peculiar custom, and how complicated matters must 
get in time. 

Owing to the great progress the Lamas made amongst the Kirants, and 
their consequent adoption of Buddhism, there is no 
such thing as caste amongst the Limbus (the same 
applies to R&is). The result is that all Limbus are, socially speaking, equals. 

.Menials exist no doubt in Limbu land, for instance Sarkhis, Damais, etc., 
are found, but these menials are foreigners. They are not, and never can be. 
Limbus. A Limbu may take up the profession of Damai (tailor) ; he would 
probably refuse to do any such thing, but it would not make him a Damai, 
nor would it sink him socially in the eyes of other Limbus. Being a Limbu, 
and there being no such thing as caste amongst his nation, he may adopt any 
trade he likes and yet remain the equal of any other Limbu. Yet, a Limbu, 
although recognizing no social superiority in any member of his own nation, 
will refuse to eat or drink or ha,ve any dealings with foreign menials, such 
as Sarkhis, Camais, etc. 

Comparing the religion of the Limbus with the ancient religion of Tibet, 
Risley says : — 

“ Wc may perhaps hazard the conjecture that the original religion of the 
Limbus is closely akin to the Pan or ancient religion of Tibet. In both we 
find the forces of nature and the spirits of departed men exalted inlo objects 
of ‘ worship/* In both systems temples and images are unknown, while 
propitiatory offerings occupy a prominent place. To complete the parallel, 
neither recognize a definite priestly order, while both encourage resort to 
medicine men to ward off the malign influences which surround the human 
race.” 


Sarat Chandra Dass says : — 

“ There are five classes of priests among the Limbu people to perform 
their religious and secular ceremonies. They are called Phedangbo, Bijuwa 
Dami, Baidang, and Srijanga. 

“The Bijuwa are trained to the Shamanic or mystic worship, of which 
fantastic dances are the chief characteristic. 

“ The Dami practise witchcraft e xclusively and are said to be able to eject 
evil spirits through the mouth. 

“ The Baidang are physicians who cure diseases. 

“ The word Baidang is undoubtedly derived from the Sanskrit Baidya.” 


* Srijanga and Tbeba were two powerful Chiefs or Kings of the Limbiis who were after- 
wards deified. Risley states Theba or Thebbeh was the son of Srijanga, who fought against 
Frith wi Narayan, but other authorities give Srijanga a very much <3der date of existence, 
leferring him to the ninth century. I cannot find any evidence of Srijanga having fought 
the Gurkhas ; the only General who apparently defeated the Gurkhas was Satrajit, a Lepcha, 
but ho was himself eventually subdued. He obtained his name from the fact of having won 
seventeen victories, so it is said. I incline to the belief that Srijanga existed many centuries 
ago as a powerful chief, and at a time long anterior to the Gurkha invasion. Mr. Paul, at 
Darjeeling, inclines tp the belief that Srijanga existed at about the same time as Vikramaditta. 
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The Srijanga, the most important of the five, have the exclusive privilege 
of Interpreting the religious books and of studying religious observance and. 
rites. 

A Srijanga can combine in himself the qualifications of the other four 
orders. 

A Limbu may marry any girl he likes who does not aatually belong to 
Marriage customs. the same clan of his own tribe * 

For instance, a man belonging to the Chongbang clan of the Phago tribe 
may marry any Limbu girl as long as she does not belong to the Chongbang 
clan of the Phago tribe. 

He may marry a girl belonging to any other clan of the Phago tribe, hut 
not wtih the Chongbang of the Phago trihe. 

But, again, he may marry any girl belonging to the Chongbang clan of 
any other tribe than Phago. 

Thus, a Phago Chongbang may marry a girl of the Iluupa Chongbang 
or a Kajum Chongbang or any other Chongbang except Phago Chongbang. 

With Limbus, therefore, and all Kirants, a man may,' with certain excep- 
tions, marry any girl of the Limbu nation, as long as she does not belong to 
the same clan and tribe as he does. 

One of the exceptions referred to above is that a Limbu must not marry 
into the clan of his mother. 

Some families among the Limbu people consult astrologers, — others 

Marriage ceremony do not. When marriage is contemplated, the parties, 
amongst Limbus. very commonly without the knowledge of their 

parents, meet together in some place of common resort, or in some market, 
should there exist any, in order to sing witty songs, in which test alone the 
male is required to excel his fair rival. If the candidate is beaten in the 
contest by the maiden whose hand he covets, he at once rung away from the 
scene, being ashamed of his defeat ; but, if on the other hand, he wins, he 
seizes her hands and pleads her triumphantly to his home without further 
ceremony, a female companion generally accompanying her. 

If the candidate had previously won the maiden's attachment by any 
means whatsoever, the places to meet being somo fountain, or rill where the 
maiden goes to fetch water, and thereby had opportunities of discovering her 
efficiency in the art of singing, he pays a bribe of a couple or rupees, or its 
equivalent in kind, to the maiden's companion to declare him the winner in 
the singing competition. 

Generally marriage is contracted by courtship among the parties, when, 
the above described means are not resorted to, before their parents are in- 
formed of their intentions. This takes place when the candidate obtains 
free access to the house of the maiden's father, which is easily effected by 
presenting the nearest relation living in the house with a pig's carcass. This 
kind of present is called ‘ phudang ' in the.Limbu language. When the 
marriage ceremony takes place, the bridegroom, if rich enough, kills a buffalo, 
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or else a pig, which is presented to the bride’s parents with a silver coin fixed 
to its forehead (ticca). 

Amongst the lower people the parents of the bride seldom know anything 
about the marrige till the return of the girl from her victor’s house* At the 
time of the marriage the friends and relations of the parties assemble, each 
bringing a present of a basketful of rice and a bottle of murwa or arack 
fianr). 

Then the parties meet in a spacious courtyard, attended by their friends 
and neighbours. The hridegroom beats a drum, to the music of which the 
bride dances, outsiders also taking part in the dance. 

This over, a priest called Phedangba, or Bijua, conducts certain religious 
ceremonies, beginning with the mantra <c according to the commands handed 
down from ancient time, and the doings of the patriarchs, we bind our son 
and daughter in marriage to-day when the Bijua repeats the mantra, the 
bridegroom places his palm in that of the bride, they at the same time holding 
a cock and a hen respectively, which are then made over to the Bijua. At the 
end of the service the throats of the fowls are cut and the streaming blood is 
received on a plantain leaf from which omens are drawn. In another leaf 
Vermillion paint is placed. The bridegroom then dipping his middle finger in 
the paint passes it by the forehead of the officiating priest to touch the bride 
and tip of the bride’s nose. The bridegroom theu says : “Henceforth ffom this 
day, maiden, thou art my wife,” and shouting repeatedly, “Maiden, thou 
art my wife,” puts a vermillion mark on her brow. The slain fowls are 
thrown away ; whoever picks one up, gets it. The following morning the priest 
invokes some friendly spirit, who thus advises the married couple : u You 
two should henceforth live as husband and wife as long as you live on this 
earth ” to which the parties suitably reply “ We will do as you command.” 

Unless this period of a lifetime is mentioned, the marriage is not consi- 
dered auspicious, and to make it auspicious certain other ceremonies are pre- 
scribed which open up new sources of gain to the priesjfc. 


Those who bring bottles of murwa as presents are admitted as guests to 
the marriage, when first of all murwa and roasted meat, generally pork, are 
served, after which a dish of rice is presented to every one of the party/ At 
the termination of the marriage ceremony the bride, released from her captor’s 
hands for the first time, returns to her parents. Two or three days after her 
return wmes the 'parmi’ (intermediator or umpire) to settle differences 
with the bride s parents, who now for the first time are supposed to learn' the 
matter about her and the bridegroom. He brings as a rule three things-one 
bottle of arack, the entire carcass of a pig, and a silver eoin-as presents to the 
bride s parents. Just as he goes to make the presente to the bride’s parents 
they are bound to fly mto a passion and threaten to beat him, whereupon he 

entreats them not to beat him and tries to pacify them by producing another 
rupee from his pocket. The bride’s parents then interrogate him in an angrv 
tone, saying: “Why did you steal away our daughter” and so on 

When their anger subsides, he pays the price of the bride, which, according 
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to his means and resources, varies from its. 10 or less to Rs. 120 or more. 
When the money is not forthcoming, its equivalent in kind is given ; but 
in all cases a pig must accompany the price. When the bride's parents 
are satisfied, the demand of presents for the suffas (subahs) and village 
alderman is made. These men are the twelve elders of the village. Usually 
a sum of Rs 12 or its equivalent in kind is given, which the subahs and 
other officials of the village appropriate to themselves. The payment is 
called <e turayimlag" in the Limbu language, meaning the satisfaction or 
appeasing the anger of the bride's parents for stealing their daughter. 

This amount, although due to the bride's parents, is now-a-days appro* 
priated by the village officials. 

Like the Tibetans, the Limbus present white ootton scarves to all who 
are interested in the marriage. 

At the time of delivering the bride to the c parmi ' the parents must 
say, u Oh our daughter is lost ? She is not to be found ; somebody must go 
and find her." 

So when a couple more of silver coins are produced as remuneration, bat 
not before, one of the relations discovers the lost bride, who generally con-* 
ceals herself in the state room of her parents' house, and delivers her up 
to * the parmi.' Now-a-days this searcher does not generally make his 
appearance on marriage occasions, but the bride discovers herself when the 
money is paid. 

When a Limbu falls ill, a ' Yeba ’ is called, who sacrifices some animal 

Limbu customs. and prays to all gods and goddesses for assistance. 

When anyone seduced another man's wife, according to ancient custom 
the seducer was killed by being cut down with a kukri, but now-a-days ttie 
injured husband sometimes allows the wife to go, receiving money, cattle or 
furniture, as compensation. 

A murderer in former days was killed, but now-a-days he is sometimes 
merely fined. 

The following is a translation of a vernacular document which I obtained 
from Mr Paul, late Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling : — 

“ When a Limbu dies, his body is sometimes kept for one whole night 
before being buried, and sometimes it is buried at 

(Funeral oeremonv. 

J once. 

'* The body is properly laid out at full length, and then carried to the 
spot chosen as a grave. 

“ The officiating priest , € Phedangma,' then receives one rupee with which 
lie is supposed to purchase the piece of ground to be used as a grave from the 
gods and goddesses of that place. After the body has been buried some of 
.the * Phedangma ' keep the money, whilst others throw it away crying, ‘ This 
is the money with which we purchased this land.' The grave is dug deep 
and long. The body is laid in at full length with the toes pointing towards 
the sky, and with the hands upon the breast, and with the fingers of one hand 
clasped by the fingers of the other. Leaves are then scattered over the body 
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(t The rich bury their dead, first enclosing the body in a coffin, in which 
is placed grain of every kind. 

“ Earth is then piled over the body and on the top of the earth a monu- 
ment of stones is erected* 

" If the body is buried near a road, the top of the grave will be made so 
as to be a convenient resting place for travsllers, and a tree will be planted 
to give shade and coolness to them. 

“ After the actual burial is over the priest and all guests and friends 
will go to the house of the deceased, where a feast is provided for them. The 
family and relations of the dead will mourn for four days, if the deceased 
was a man, and for three days, if a woman, and are forbidden during that 
period to eat any meat, salt, dhal, oil or chillies. 

“ After the mourning is over a pi*.; is killed, and a Phedangma and all 
the friends and relations having been called, a feast will be indulged in by 
them, and the Phedangma and the guest will say to the mourners : f You 
are now allowed to partake of meat, salt, dhal, oil, snd chilly and all other 
things from to-day/' 

u The Phedangma will then again cry out loudly to the dead man's spirit, 
4 Go now where your forefathers and foremothers have gone before/' 

Eisley in bis ‘ Tribes and Castes of Bengal " describes matters regarding 
Limbus so very much better than I ever could, that I will now proceed to 
give extracts from him, on all such points as he discusses, and on which I 
agree with him. 

“ Limbus are a large tribe, probably of Mongolian descent, ranking* 
next to the Khambus, and above the Yakki among the three Upper Div ; - 
siona of the Kiranti group. 

“ The name Lirabu or Das Limbu, from the ten sub-tribes (really thirteen) 
into which they are supposed to be divided, is used only by outsiders. 

u The Limbus, according to Doctor Campbell, form a large portion of the 
inhabitants in the mountainous country lying between the Dudhkosi and the 
Kanki rivers in Nepal, and are found in smaller numbers eastwards to the 
Mechi river, which forms the boundary of Nepal and Sikkim. In still fewer 
numbers they exist within the Sikkim territory, as far east as the Yista river, 
beyond which they rarely settle. In Bhutan + they are unknown except as 
strangers. Hodgson locates them between the Arun-kosi and the Mechi r 
the Singilela ridge being the boundary on the east. 

“The Limbus themselves claim to have held from time immemorial the 
Tambarkhola valley on the upper waters of the Tambar Kosi river. They 
have also a tradition that five out of the thirteen sub-tribes came from Lhasa 
whilst five others came from Kashi (Benares). The former group is called 

* From all I can gather, it would seem that Khambus, Yftkkas, und Limbus profess to be 
socially equal one to the other. I have never heard any member of any one of these throe 
claim that his nation ranked above or below either of the other two nations. 

f Owing to opening out of tea gardens in the Doars, e, certain number of Limbus are 
settling down in the Bhutan hills. 
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Lhasagotra, and the latter Kashigotra ; bat the terra c gotra* has in this case 
no bearing in marriage. 

“ All that can safely be said is that the Limbus are the oldest recorded 
populdion of the country between the Tambar Kosi and the Mechi, and their 
flat features, slightly oblique eyes, yellow complexion, and beardlessness may 
perhaps afford grounds for believing them to be descendants of early Tibetan 
settlers in Nepal. 

“They appear to have mixed little with the Hindus, but much with the 
Lepclias, who, of late years, have migrated in large numbers from Sikkim 
to the west. 

u Dr Campbell compares the two tribes in the following words : ‘The 
Limbu is a very little taller in stature than the Lepcha ; somewhat less fleshy 
and more wiry in the limbs, as fairi n complexion, and as completely beardless. 
He is scarcely ever as ruddy as the Lepclias sometimes are ; his eyes are, if 
anything, smaller, and placed more to the front than a Lepcha's, and his 
nose, although somewhat smaller, is rather higher in the bridge than that of 
the Lepcha. He wears his hair long, but does not plait it into a tail ; has no 
fancy for head necklaces, wears a kukri instead of the ban, and wide trousers 
and a jacket or chapkan in preference to the robe and long jacket of the 
Lapehas.* 

“ At the time of the Gurkha conquest of Nepal, the country east of the 
Arunkhola was held by petty Limbu chiefs, on quasi-feudal terms, from the 
Hindu Rajas of Bij ipiir and Makw mpur, at whose courts representative 
Limbus discharged the duties of chauntra or Prime Minister. 

“ Taking refuge in the hill forts with which each of the chiefships was 
provided, the Limbus offered a gallant resistance to the invading Gurkhas, 
and the latter underwent many repulses before their supremacy was fully 
established. 


“ Although used to bearing arms, and deeming themselves a military race, 
they do not rank among the regular fighting tribes of Nepal. 

“ Their principal occupations at the present day are agriculture, grazing, 
and petty trades. 

“ Some authorities believe them, with the rest of the Kirantis, to be 
inferior in soldierly qualities to the Khas, Magar, aud Gurung tribes, from 
whom our best recruits are drawn ; but this opinion seems to be giving way to 
a more favourable estimate of their military capacity, and their behaviour in 
the Sikkim Campaign of 183S is understood to have borne out the latter view. 

“ The sub-division of the clans among the Limbus is extremely com- 
~ P , plicated. The names of the septs are extremely 

curious. By tar the greater number of them refer to 
some personal adventure or peculiarity of the original founder of the sept. 
Intermarriage between cousins is barred for three generations or, as some say, 
for seven. In practice, however, while the rule forbidding marriage within 
the ‘ thar 9 (clan) is most strictly observed, there seems to be much uncertainty- 
about prohibited degrees. A further complication is introduced by the 
210 A. G. I. .i 
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restrictions in intermarriage arising from * mith 9 [Limbu saiba] friendships 
or in fictitious brotherhood among most of the hill races. 

“Two men contract friendship by a special ritual at which a Brahman, or 
when the parties are Buddhist, a Lama, officiates and reads mantras or mystie 
formulas, while the two friends thrice exchange rupees, handkerchiefs, or 
searves, and daub each other between the eyebrows with the paste made of 
rice and curds which is used in the marriage ceremony. 1 * 

“ The effect of the union is that the friends are reckoned as brothers, and 
intermarriage between the two families is prohibited: for several generations. 
Any breach of the rulo is punished in Nepal, I am informed, with severe 
punishments, such as death or slavery.! 

“ The child ron of a Limbu man by a Bhutia, Lepcha, Magar, Gurung, 
Sun war, or Murmi woman, are admitted without question into the Limbu 
community 4 

“The phlegmatic and utilitarian habit of mind, which a German ethno- 
j, . logist has noticed as characteristic of the Mongolian 

g * races, comes out conspicuously in the nonchalant 

attitude of the Limbus towards religion. Where their surroundings are 
Hindu, they describe themselves as Saivas, and profess to worship, though 
with sparing and infrequent observance, Mahadeva and his consort Gauri, the 
deities most favoured bv the lax Hinduism of Nepal. 

tf In a Buddhist neighbourhood the yoke of conformity is stiir more easy 
to bear : the Limbu has only to mutter the pious formula : f Om mani padme 
om/ and to pay respect and moderate tribute to the Lamas in order to be 
accepted as an average Buddhist. Beneath this veneer of conformity to 
whatever faith happens to have gained local acceptance, the vague shapes of 
their original Pantheon have survived in the form of household or forest gods, 
much in the same way as Dionysius and other of the Greek gods may be traced, 
in the names and attributes of the saints who preside over the vintage, the 
harvest, and the rural festivals of various kinds, in remote parts of Greece 
at the present day. Uuder such disguises, which serve to mark departures, 
from the popular creeds, the Limbus worship a host of spiritual beings whoso, 
attributes are ill-defined, and whose very names are not easy to ascertain. 
Yuma Kapoba, and Theba, rank as household gods, and are propitiated once 
in every five years, or whenever disease or loss of property threatens the 
family, by the slaughter outside the house of buffaloes, pigs or fowls. ~ The 
votaries cat the sacrifice, and thus, as they express it, e dedicate the life breath 
to the gods, the flesh to ourselves/ No special days are set apart for the 
ceremony ; but it cannot be performed on Sundays, as tha t day is sacred to 
Himariya. Those who wholly neglect the duty are supposed to suffer in 

* The same ceremony is used when admitting any outsider as a member of the LimbU 
nation. The man admitted always first choosing some men of such tribe and clan as he 
wishes to belong to as his brother. 

f Now-a-days the punishment is a heavy fine, and banishment out of Nepalese terri- 
tory ; in very aggravated cases slavery, but never doath. 

J The children of a Limbo woman by a man of other class, suoh as Bhutia, Lepehf^ 
etc., are not Limbus, but of the class their father belongs to. 
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person or property, and the common hill disease of goitre is belived to bo 
one of the special modes by which the gods manifest their displeasure. 

“ Temples and idols are alike unknown, nor, so far as I can ascertain, 
does the imagination of the Limbus trouble itself to clothe its vague spiritual 
conceptions with any bodily form. 

“ Himariya, the god of the forest, is propitiated on Sundays by offerings 
of sheep, goats, fowls, pigeons, and Indian corn. A stone under a tree by 
the roadside is smeared with vermilion and bound with thread, and this 
place of sacrifice is marked by consecrated rags tied to a bamboo pole. 

“ In addition to these more or less beneficient, or at least "out rial divi- 
nities, the Limbus are compassed about by a multitude of nameless evil spirits, 
'who require peculiar management in warding off their caprices. * To appease 
and propitiate these is the special function of tho Bijuas, a class of wandering 
mendicants peculiar to Sikkim and tho eastern parts of Nepfil, Bijuas are 
wholly illiterate, and travel about the country muttering prayers and incan- 
tations, dancing, singing, prescribing for the sick, and casting out devils. 
They wear a purple robe and broad-brimmed hat, and are regarded with great 
awe by the people, into whom they have instilled the convenient belief that 
their curses and blessing will surely be fulfilled, and that ill-luck will attend 
anyone who allows a Bijua to leave his door dissatisfied. 

“ While the Bijuas act as exorcists and devil-worshippers for all the 
Himalayan races, the equally illiterate Phedangma is the tribal priest of the 
Limbus for the higher grades of spirits, and officiates at sacrifices, marriages, 
and funerals. 

“Both cremation* and burial are in vogue amongst the Limbus (also 

amongst the other Kirantis), the latter being the 

Disposal of tho dead. , , , . . . . , 

more common and probably the older practice. 

“The corpse is placed lying on its back with the head to the east. The 
grave is lined with stones, and a cairn, consisting of four tiers for a man and 
three for a woman, erected on the top. The Phedangma attends at the 
funeral and delivers a brief address to the departed spirit or the general lot 
of mankind and the doom of birth and death, concluding with the command 
to go whither his fathers have gone and not to come back to trouble the living 
with dreams. Neither food nor clothes are placed in the grave, but sometimes 
a brass plate with a rupee (or if a poor man with a copper coin) is laid under 
the head of the corpse. For nine days after the funeral the sons of the de- 
ceased live on plain rice without any salt, ancl for a month or two the relatives 
must avoid merry makings and wearing flowers in their hair. 

11 The special and characteristic sign of mourning is a piece of white rag 
tied round the head. There is no periodical ceremony for the propitiation of 
ancestors. 

* Limbus also often throw their (load into the nearest river. This is probably an inno- 
vation brought in by the Hindu religion. Being in some cases a most convenient way of 
disposing of their dead, it has naturally been accepted by the Limbus whover have shown 
a willingness to adopt any measure in any religion which saves trouble. 

210 A. G. I, i 2 
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* At a man’s death his sons, natural or adopted, divide his property ; but 
an adopted son, or a natural son by a wife informally 
married (kaoehi ehaJi), takes only one-half of a legi- 
timate son’s share. The division of the property is usually made by the tribe 
council (thum-thum), wno set apart an extra share for the eldest son. The* 
yonugest* son is allowed to choose his s ha-re first. 

“ Failing sons the eldest Surviving brother is the next heir. 

“In the matter of food they have very few prejudices. They eat port: 

and the flesh of all clean-feeding animals and drink 
wine. In fact the only restrictions in their diet appear 
to be those imposed ou certain ‘thars’ by the obligation not to eat the 
* totem ’ f or ' beast epoiiym ’ of the group, 

“The Kirantis wifi eat with Makars, Gurungs, Sunwars, Khas Thakurs, 
Brahmans, Newars, and, with very few exceptions, with the Murmis and 
Bhutias.” 

The Magars, Gurungs, Sunwars, and unmarried Thakurs will eat and 
drink with Kirantis. 


Food. 


Kirantis profess not to eat beef now, it being, they say, forbidden. In 
their own country, when free from observation, they probably go back gladly 
to what they ever have considered excellent fool. It is well known^that they 
not only eat beef inr the days before the Gurkha conquest, but that it was their 
favourite meat, and tfaeir refusing to give up their beef-eating propensities 
was, in part, a reason of &lie Gurkha in various. Kirai tls prefer in our service- 
drinking watei out of a goat-skin massak. 

The remarks in the chapter on Gurkha customs under the headings- 
Stimulants, Arms, Dress, Amusements, General Character, and Gambling 
a pply equally to Limbus-, Rais, Sunwars, and Murmis. 

The following, although perhaps very incomplete, and in places in- 
accurate, is a list of Litnbu swaugs (tribes) with tbe^r clans. 

Opposite each “ swaog ” is entered in brackets the ‘ original home ’ of 
the same. 

The ‘ original home’ or f proper habitat ’ is called in Khas-khuriJ f Kipat 
anl in Limbu-khura * Laji.’ 

Tribes are to be found in several districts : thus, the ‘ Kedemma ’ tribe 
will be found m Mewakhola, Yangrok, and Panchthar, and the Songbamphe 
and Tungbamphe tribes will be found in CLelhar Panchthar, aad Chaobieia, 
as well as in their original homes. 


* From whnt I can learn this is not quite right. The eldest son on the date of the 
father practically stands in the position ot father to his brothers, and is recognized as sneh. 
His sharo having been allotted to him by the ‘ thum thum * and it is always the largest, be 
then turns to his youngest brother and allows him to select any one of the shares which 
have been previously made out by the tribal council. This custom probably exists as a 
check to ensure an impartial division of the property. Sisters and daugnters have no right 
to any share ; they may be given something, but almost invariably receive nothing. 

f e. g., the Kew* tribe, to whom the fLsh of all winged creatures is forbidden. The 
same custom exists amongst the Gurungs and Magars, vide Samri Ghales, Giabrings, Roho 
Ales, Siris, etc. 
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In the list of e Limbu Swangs 9 that either have no clans or whose clans 
have not yet been identified, it will be noticed that several of the names entered 
appear as elans amongst other Swangs, and this is probably due to marriage 
customs, as explained previously. 

For the sake of easy reference, I give, to begin with, an index or list of 
the ten Limbu districts, and opposite each district I have entered the tribes 
whose original homes were there. Many tribes will of course be found in 
more than one district, but I have endeavoured to show each tribe's original 
home or ‘ Kipat.’ 


INDEX. 

LIMBI} TRIBES AND CLANS. 


Angbihang. 

Bakkim. 

Chmtuiig. 

Idinggo. 


Bakkim. 

Kungari. 


Hamphia. 

Inglamphen. 

TCoyohaog. 

Baddn. 

•lungdoxn. 


Chilikchomba. 


' Cbeckpong, 
Cbikcho. 
Kekluke. 


Angla. 

Anglabang. 

Chongbang. 

Ingwa. 

Kebok. 

'Kurumpong. 


Chongbang. 
Hangserung. 
Isub o. 


Showing original homes of Limbu tribes . 

1. — ATHRAI— (Athrai). 


Tnglampheu. 

Nugo. 

Inglapon. 

Plionpho. 

Jimbukang. 

Pomo. 

Kondongwa. 

Sedang. 

2.— BAKKIM— (Yangrok). 

| Loksomba. 

Madon. 

3.— CHAOBISIA— (Chaobisia). 

Lingka. 

Patarc. 

Meblak. 

PbaklechR. 

Mebok. 

Songyokpa. 

Nogo. 

Ongba. 

Tamba. 

4.— CTIARKIIOLA.--(Chwkola). 

r Lingdem. 1 

Photre. 1 

5.— CHEMJONG— (Panchthhado). 

Lsdo. 

Mahbohang. 

Mahbo. 

Mikluke. 


Thallang. 
Tinglabe. 
Yoksoba. 
Y oksoma. 


Yangwfigo. 


Togim. 

Tungkong. 

Waji. 

Wyahang-Kojum. 


Tole. 


PapalaDg. 

Wodokba. 


6.— CHETHAR — (Chethar). 


Kurungbong. 

Paksangwa. 

Lekhwa. 

Parghaii. 

Maderaba. 

Singtbape. 

Mangyeb. 

Sungwapak. 

Aiangjung. 

Tegola. 


Tiling. 

Tumba. 

Tumsangwa. 

Tungbamphe. 

’Tungklong. 


7. — nU tiPA— (Pbedap). 

Lokpbangwa. 1 Mardin. 
Maken. Pehim- 


PhonthSk. 

Wabungia. 
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LIMBt} TRIBES AND CLANS— contd. 

8. — I JAM — (Yangrok). 

Chung.su. Kcyo. Lin^jemba. Penjetamlingbs. 

Haugexnba. Kongliba. VeujeUm. Phakolc. 

Joy oh. Laksomba. 

9. — IMMECHANG or IMECHANG. - (Descended from Lepohas)- — {Ckarkhoia and Sikkim). 
Chilikchan. 1 Lingdam. [ Loksong. 1 Loktong. 

10.— IWA.-(Athrai). 

Inglanphe. j Samson g. I Senebang. / Waji. 

Pbalcchuwa. I | I 

11. — KAJ UM — (Cbethar). 

Basaghri. Kulunglong. Lew&liang. Tukohang. 

Cbikcho. Kuiungbalmng. Palahajum. Tungohang. 

Ohongbang. Kurungphong. P&rgharri. Wojang. 

Ituusong. Lahoron. Sangwa. Yaugnam. 

Kadi. Lekuwu. Toglung. 

12. —K AM BAN G — (Y an grok). 

Turn bang. 

13. — JC AM T ff A Tv — ( Punch t bar ) . 

Lekwa. 

14 . -KE BAN G -(Yangrok). 

Iringba. I Naradchang. I Sumbayu. I Tanjamba. 

Keiba. I Nundehang. | Silingbo. I Yangya. 

15. - KEDEM M A - ( Mewakhola). 

Mudencbain. 1 Nugedemina. \ Puujemba. I Sansoyang. 

16.— *KEW A— (Cbethar). 

Anglabang. Lingden. Man pea. Thoksuba. 

Chongbang. Lung Maden. Mangwayak. Tigalla. 

Kajum. Maden. Saindangwa. Tumbah. 

Kebuk. Mangap. Sing Maden. 

17.- KURUNGBANG— (Phedftp). 

Papo. I Kanbonan. j Suhang. ] Turn, t 

Kajum. I Song.f j ( 

18.— LEOTI *- (Panchthar). 

Baphu. I Mebokpa. I Tangbhopa. | Tikapatti. 

Karamba. I Pakpasomba. I ! 

19.— LIBANG— (Mcwakbola). 

Koldun*. Naidemba. Pangboma. rembasong. 

Lugumba. Nalutem. Pemba. Pheinsong. 

Lunkimba. 

* K ewas are supposed not to eat tho flosh of any winged creature, 
t ‘ Song ’ means * new ’ and ‘ Turn ’ ‘ elder brother.’ 
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LIMBO TRIBES AND CLANS — contd. 


Kciba. 

Marinda. 

Maringdom. 

Nogo. 


20 — LING DEN — (Ohaobisia). 


Palange. 

Pambokpa. 

P&nkemyang. 


Fanphoma. 

Pothangehere. 

Semhang. 


21. — LI NO KIM — (TambaikholaV 
Subasong. 

22. — LOKSOM — (Cb.ai k bolaj 
Lepcba. | Loksoraba. j Loktam 

23. — M ADEMBA- ( ? ). 
Sangi. 


21.— MADEN— ( ? ) 
Longwa. 


Purr a. 
Chemjong. 
Hingo. 
Lejenji. 


Bbotangwa. 

Kambaog. 


Locharbo. 


25. — M AH B 0 — ( Ta m bark ho) a ). 


Lekhogw along. 

Lianmplie. 

Lumdkoyu. 


Mahbo. 

Purungbo. 

Sawaden. 


20.— MAHBOHANG -iTainbarkhola). 

Lahbung. j Morhiglabang. i 

Mahbohang. I Sangsangu. | 

27. -MAN G YUNG— (Tambavkbola). 

1 Mangyung, \ Tababung. 


28.-MENIYANGBO— (Yangiok). 

Sangpanggye. \ Scwa. 1 Wetupma*. 

Whaduk. 


29. — MEWAKHOLA — -(Mewakhola). 


Chongbang. 

Emeba. 

j Okrabo. 

j Sambangbo. 

j Siring. 


30. — NALIBO — (Mewakhola). 

Chongbang. 
Hanggam. j 

J Maden. 

' Sanba. . 

| Tuugbamphe. 


31.— NEMBANG— (Panchthar). 

Angdemba. 

Ingwaba. 

Kudapamba. 

Kugetenamba. 

Lob rin gen. 
Mapejung. 
Namlakpa. 

Pegwa. 

Phejonba. 

Pichchowa. 

Siirdapbe, 

1 Tungbanpho. 


Scngwangyang. 

Subasang. 

Tangba. 


Siba 


Tmkote. 

Yanroke. 

Youghaug. 


Sukarengba. 


Tballaug. 


Tungkilmbhs. 


Yangdcinba. 

Yangsat'a. 

Yangsoba. 
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Angbo. 

Angdenabs. 

Begha. 

Burumba. 

Chemjong. 

Kerong. 

Kerumba. 


Angdemba, 
Cher maii. 
Ingtf&ba. 
Kugetnamba. 
Lsoti. 


AlSppa. 

Anglabo. 

Alftppawanemba. 

Chongbang. 

Ehpheng. 

Gnoyon gba. 

Hanguu. 

Binah. 

Inemba. 

Labyiing. 

M&hsuwa. 


Angbung. 

Bengtak. 

Cbauibang. 

Chikpung. 

Hungserungwa. 

Huuppft. 

B Tlupa, Chong- 

bang. 

Huuppa Soring. 
Isaba. 

Kawepung. 

Kongwa. 


Ajibungia. 

Angdernba. 


32.— PANCHTIIAR— (Panchthar). 


Koggeknamba. 

Leoti. 

Lingdem. 

Luwa. 

Makhim. 

Mangmu. 

Ogu. 

33.— PAPO 

Manglap. 

Mebok. 

Pakserma. 

Papo. 

Papsong. 

34.— PH AG' 

Mangden. 

Modenyak. 

Moyongbn. 

Nalibo. 

Nayamba. 

Nayongba. 

Neonwa. 

Okrabo. 

Onim. 

Pibem or Pa- 
be mb a. 


Paneyunggu, 

Phojong. 

Phewaden. 

Phogo. 

Sademba. 

Sangreba. 

Sanjung. 

(Panohthar). 

Phegwaden. 

Serima. 

Song. 

Takwaden. 


— (Msiwakhola). 

Pangma. 

Phopra. 

Ponthok. 
Pundhak. 
Songsyokpa. 
Sapla. 
Singyemba. 
Taklung. 
Tangdew;*. 
Tegotofra. 
Tengubumtbupra. 


35. — PHEDAPEA— (Phedap). 


Kiapnng. 

Kurungbang. 

Lnngphuma. 

Maden. 

Mademba. 

Morftba. 

Musuhang. 

Ningleku. 

Pabtangna. 

Painger. 

Pekim. 

Phamphe. 


Pheguba. 

Phungenahang, 

Pombo. 

Ponthak. 

Poniyanggu. 

Sabonhimba. 

Sene. 

Singak. 

Singokua. 

Singyemba. 

Sodemba. 

Sodung. 


36.— PHENDUA-(Tambarkhola). 


Madenba. 

Tungbanphe. i 

Tambe. 

Tupunge. | 


37. — PHEYAK — (Panehthar). 
Chftrkhele. \ Pak. ( Turn. 

58.— PONGLAI. (?) 

Sakwaden. 


39. — 8 A MBA — (Mewarkhola). 


Cbongbang. 

Maden. 

Mudensong. 

Lekwa. 

Mayongba. 

PenchangtfSfc ^ 

Tiuhimba. 

Mekending. 

Phemphn. 

Xmngkimba* 

Mingemba. 

| Phouyang. 


Songbarnphe. 

Tumruk- 

Tungbaphu. 

Wade. 

Yakpaden. 

Yangdemba- 


Tum. 

Tumbrok. 

Umdeme. 

Wegu. 


Tembeh. 

Torn t hare. 

Thandemba. 

Thopra. 

Teutak. 

Tumbruk. 

Wahek. 

Wanemba. 

Yongdentopra^ 

Yokippa. 


Son gbanagphe. 

Songb<>. 

Sugn«ra. 

Sukn&mib. 

Tambeden. 

Tenyung. 

Theguba. 

Tungbangphe* 

Waji. 

Wobungia. 

Yangdetn. 

Yanghiraba 


Usuk. 

Yengdem* 


Soring. 

Tondopa. 

Tnnglung; 

Wtmib*. 
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LIMBtT TRIBES AND CLANS — contd . 

40. — SAMB AIT AN G— ( Y angrok) . 


JCambang. 
Laban g. 
Lewahang. 
Malahang. 


Baragahri. 

Kogling. 


Mayang. 

Parangden. 

Naika. 

Potangwa. 

• Neongoa. 

Sangsangbo. 

Panthap. 


41.-SANGWA— (Cbetbar). 

j Pak. 

Sangita. 

Punglai-in g. 

Turn. 

42.— SERBIA— (Panchthar). 

Pak. I 

Turn. 


43. — SEEING — (Mcwakhola). 


Auchan gbong. 

Lingden. 

Nalibe. 

Chongbang. 

Longwa. 

Pliage. 

Han gam. 

Madem. 

Pliunglala. 

Kedem. 

Modengba. 

Samcakamba. 

Kedemba. 

Moden geomba. 



44.— SINGJANGGO— (riiedap). 

Angbung. 

Pbudunghang. 

Tegoba. 

Kongwa. 

Sedemba. 

Teyung. 

Pheyak. 

Skuwaba. 

Toklengkya. 


45.— SONGBAMPHE — (Phedap). 

Loli. 

1 Musuhang. 

Pbcdapea. 

Longwa. 

Pangenhang. 

Sangwareba. 

Mangdemba. | 

Manjia. 

Sodemba. 


46.— SONGYOKPA- (Chaobisia). 

Lambeba. 

t Okhebu. 

1 Tboksuba. 

Lingden. 

| Paksong. 

Thumba. 

Lokpeba. 

Tbokpeba. | 

[ Thumsa. 


47.— TAMBARKHOLA— (Tambarkkola). 

Ingwa. 

Nemboke. 

Phalecnua. 

Kanthak. 

Noge. 

Photungwa. 

Lab on g. 

Palglie. 

Pobemba. 

Lingkun. 

Palunga. 

Pururabo. 

Nabu. | 

Parangden. 

Sangreba. 


48.— TAMLING— (Yangrok). 
Yangsemba. 


Angbe. 

Angthumba. 

Chabeghu. 

Ekdem. 

Hanserumba. 

Kerung. 

Kerungma. 

Libang. 

Longwftgo, 

Lua. 


49.— TEGIM— (Panchthar). 


Magmu. 

Nangeu. 

Mabbe. 

Pahghu. 

Makim. 

Pettebba. 

Mak'ingbung. 

Pheyak. 

Mangsrukha. 

Sakwademba. 

Mansingbung. 

Sakwaden. 

Mangyunbgo. 

Samdemba. 

Mauba. 

S&rwba. 

Mehok. 

Sarin g. 

Miyongma. 


Sawaden. 

Takmademba. 

Warupa. 


Turn sang wato. 
Tunesang. 


Sere. 

Singdaba. 

Tukimo. 

Yoksuma. 


Unglingba. 

Yobimbang. 


Sokiklumba. 

Suknawaba. 

Warakpa. 


Thumyangba. 

Tumsong. 

Way am Kajum. 


Subasong. 
Tabelung. 
Tu<. bahang. 
Unjumba. 


Setling. 

Sobegu. 

Thoglema, 

Toklehang. 

Topra. 

Wanem. 

Yekten 

Yengdemba. 

Yoksuba. 
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LIMBO TRIBES AND CLANS— contd. 


60.— THEBE-(Yangrok). 


Chebegu. 

Limbi m. 1 

Sing. j 

lngwarem. 

Mangthumbo. i 

Thujmkam. | 


61. — TILING— (Chethar). 

Chethare. 

Kebek. 

Podalung. 

Chongbang. 

Maden. I 

1 


52.— TINKOLE— (Yangrok). 

Chonwaphu. 

Lingdem. 

Nogo. 

Idingu. 

Mahbo. 

Padupling. 

Kodang. 




5B. — TOKLENG— (Chethar). 

Angla. 

Maden. 

Tumbangpbe. 

Kobok. j 

Mangmo. 

Sialungma. 

Ma. 1 

P uradin. 



51 — TUKYU M A— (M e wakhola) 
Chongbang. I Maden. 

55.' — TUMBANOPHE — (Phedap). 


Anglaba. 

Kawepung. 

Kochponge. 

Kurnngbang. 

Naklebu. 


Begba. 

Chongbang. 


Banta. 

Hangemba. 

Kambang. 

Kerabare. 

Koyung. 


Ningleku. 

Potangna. 

Ningleku Manjia. 

Potro. 

i ataha. 

Sakwaden. 

Phon^ela. 

Pongjange. 

! Sinehang. 


56. — TL T NGLUNG — (Mewakhola). 


Cliongsui. 

Madon. 

Idingo. 



57.— YANGROK— (Yangrok). 


Lingden. 

Moniyangbo. 

Lokhsambo. 

Nembang. 

Mahbo. 

Nogo. 

Mangbo. 

Baling. 

Mangmu. 

Sekling. 


58.— YEFEN — ( P ). 
Madongya. 


59. -YEKTEN- (Chatkhola). 

Moro. 


60. — Y ON G Y A — ( Yangr ok) . 


Kobyang. 

Mudon. 

Songsaugbo. 

Kyadapa* 




61.— YONGYAHANG— (Yangrok). 

Hangemba. 

Kebok. 

Topetlagru 

Yangboku. 

Tokpkela. 

Yangbofcen. 

Laksomba- 

Yambbota. 

Yangrokia, 


Tubuk. 


Sing Madon. 


Podalung. 

Tamling. 


Rodomba. 

Tnmrok* 


SinggoKhang. 

Songmoba. 

Songrungbang. 

Tamdem. 


Pontak. 


Tamling. 

Tokponden. 

Yangwabbu. 

Yokpangdon. 

Yongeywa. 


Yakfca. 


Yokpangden. 

Yongatemba. 
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LIMBTT tribes and clans — contd . 

62. -YUNG WA— (Yangrok). 

i 

Duvombo. j Koyahang. i Sapta. Tamorangba. 

Hangcmba. ) Samsomba. I 

Swangs marked with ail asterisk have been identified as “ thars the “S wangs *' 
except in 3 instances, follow the name of the “ original home.” 

Since 1906 tho “ thars ” of 5 of the “ Swangs ” shown on the list above have been 
idnetified, as against 12 ‘‘Swangs ” identified as “ thars.” 

Other LimhTb Swangs (tribes) that either hare no elans (thars) or whose thars 

have not been identified . 


Original home. 

Name of Swang. 

Original home. 

Name of Swang. 

Fanchthar. 

Alappo. 

Panchiar. 

Mobhak. 

Atluai. 

Angbahang. 

Mewakhola. 

Moion. 

Fanchthar. 

*Angbo. 

Tambarkhola. 

*Nembeke. 

Tambarkhola. 

Angchangbo. 

Yangrok. 

*Nogo. 

Fanchthar. 

^Angdemba. 

Do. 

Nogohang. 

Chethar. 

Anglaba. 

j P 

Ochoinbo. 

P 

Bajliu. 

Tambarkhola. 

Palungwa. 

Yangrok. 

*Bcgha. 

Yangrok. ! 

Fegha. 

Do. 

Bohra. 

Mewakhola. 

P hem song. 

Atlirai. 

Chongdang. 

Fanchthar. 

Photro. 

Phedap. 

Chikkubung. 

Yangrok. 

Pokim. 

P 

Ohongwa phoma. 

Tambarkhola. 

Furumbo. 

Mewakhola. 

Hangam or Hang- 

Do. Phedap. 

*Sabenhimba. 


kam. 

Tambarkhola. 

Sakwaden. 

Yangrok. 

Hembiah. 

Yangrok. 

Sailing. 

‘P 

Hizipia. 

Tambarkhola. 

Shambalmng. 

Yangrok. 

*Idingo. 

? 

Sami. 

Fanchthar. 

Ingkim. 

Tambarkhola. 

Samperwa. 

? 

Ingimng. 

Do. 

Sarbangtnm. 

Tambarkhola. 

*Ingwa. 

Chaobibia. 

Saiyokpa. 

Yangrok. 

Tngwaba, 

Tambarkhola. 

Sawenhimha. 

Fanchthar. 

Ingwadokpa. 

? 

Senbo. 

P 

Kadi. 

Charkhola. 

Setwa. 

Yangrok. 

Kam bah an g. 

Yangrok. 

Sign- 

Chethar. 

Kebuk. 

Do. 

Singwa. 

Tambarkhola. 

Kimding. 

P 

Songmiba. 

Chethar. 

*Kogling. 

Tambarkhoal. 

*Songsaugbo. 

Mewakhola. 

Lechenche. 

Yhm grok. 

Suguwa. 

Tambarkhola. 

Lekogwa. 

Y an grok. 

Sukwahang. 

Do. 

Lin gden. 

> 

*TampSra. 

Yangrok. 

Lingleku, 

Mewakhola. 

Tallang. 

Phedap. 

Longimba. 

P 

Thengyong. 

P 

# Longwa. 

P 

Tonggomla. 

Mewakhola. 

Lunbongwa. 

Fanchthar. 

"W ababa. 

P 

Lungso. 

Mewarkliola. 

Warak. 

P 

Makkim. 

Yangrok. 

Wnrji. 

Panchthar. 

Mangmu. 

Do. 

Yokwaba. 

Do. 


Do. 

Yakpongden. 
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CBAPTER XI. 
Rais. 

EXAMPLE. 


Name • 
Nationality . 
Tribe or swang 
Clan or p&chha# 


. Randhoj. 

• Ra\ 

• Chatnling. 

. Lapioncha. 


Excepting occasional mention of Kirantis (Rais) in the most ancient of 
Hindu writings, nothing is known of their early history. In the history of 
Nepal it is stated that the Rais conquered the Nepal Valley and ruled over it 
for ages, and that after the Rais, came the gods. It is probable that the 
Rais conquered the Tibetan tribe (now called Murmis), which originally held 
the' Nepal Valley. 


So much has been said about Rais in the Chapter headed Kirantis, and 
eo many of the remarks on Limbus apply equally to the Rais, that there seems 
little necessity to add any more. 

Limbus and Rais speak of each other, and seem to consider one another 
equal in all respects. They state that their customs and habits are in all ways 
identical. 


An intelligent man who has studied as far as he could the history, etc., of 
the Rais, told me that the real truth is, that owing to neither Limbus nor 
Rais having any writings of their own, all history, etc., of any remote period 
can only be found out with great difficulty. Everything has been handed down 
by word of mouth, and hence all traditions and old history, customs, etc.> 
have become much mixed, exaggerated or forgotten. 

Parubhang, quoted by Mr. Risley as a household deity, I am told, is only 
so regarded by certain men. A havildar of the Mogaung Military Police Bat- 
talion told me that Parubhang was no household deity of his, and that he 
would never so much as sacrifice a murghi to him. 

The religion of the Limbus and Rais is being immensely affected by the 
reigning dynasty of the Gurkhas. 

Prior to the Rai and Limbu wars with NSpal, it is said that Limbus and 
Rais killed and ate every kind of animal, including cows. It would appear 
that the reigning King of Nepal sent word to the Rais first and Limbus 
afterwards that they must cease killing cows, as it hurt their religious pre- 
judices to see animals, considered by them holy, being killed and eaten. 

On refusal to comply, war was declared, which, after gallant resistance, 
ended in favour of the Gurkhas. Since that time the killing of cows has 
been strictly forbidden and they have come to be regarded almost as holy. 
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Tie Limbus and Rais both now recognise Vishnu (Bishnu) as a god. 
Mahadeo and Debi are also worshipped. In olden days Bijuas were their 
priesthood. Bijuas are either Limbus or Rais who of the’>r own accord have 
adopted the profession, and any Limbu or Rai can becomo one. 

As a matter of fact, Rais, like Limbus, are perfectly indifferent about 
religion. In Hindu company they will, as long as it causes no great trouble, 
adopt Hindu principles, but in Buddhist company they will return to lax 
Buddhism. 

As I am told both by Limbus and Rais that their customs and man- 
ners ere very much the same, and as day by day they are becoming more and 
more assimilated, it would be merely a repetition of my remarks on Limbus to 
enter into details regarding Rai customs and manners. It appears that 
it is a mere matter of time for the Limbu and Rai nations to become one in 
all essentials. 

A list of such tribes and clans as I have been able to find out is given 
further on ; but this is no doubt very imperfect and will require alterations. 
Experience alone can give a more detailed and correct classification ; but this 
will be a matter of lime. 

Regarding ‘ Rais Risley says : — 

“ A mythical ancestor Parubhang is still worshipped as a household 
deity. Khambus marry their daughters as adults, and tolerate sexual license 
before marriage on the understanding, rarely set at defiance, that a man 
shall honourably mairy a girl who is pregnant by him. Mon usually marry 
between the ages of 15 aud 20, and girls between 12 and 15, but marriage is 
often deferred in the case of the former to 25, and of the latter to 20. The 
preliminary negotiations are entered upon by the bridegroom’s family, who 
send an emissary with two chugas or bamboo vessels or murwa beer, and a 
piece of ham to the bride’s houso to ask for her hand. 

“ If her parents agree, the bridegroom follows on an auspicious day 
about a fortnight later and pays the standard bride-price of Rs. 80. The 
wedding takes place at night. Its essential and binding portion is the pay- 
ment of one rupee by the bridegroom as c Siambudi 9 or ( earnest money 9 
to the bride’s father, the smearing of vermillion on the bride's forehead, and 
putting a scraj round her neck. 

“ The bride's price may be paid in instalments if the bridegroom's family 
cannot afford to pay in a lump. 

" A widow is allowed to marry again, but her value is held to have 
declined by use, and only half the usual bride-price is paid for her, if she 
is young, and only one quarter if she has passed her first youth. 

“Divorce is permitted for adultery ; the adultress must pay to the hus- 
band the full amount that she originally cost, and he can then marry her. In 
actual practice the marriage bond is very readily broken among the Kham- 
bus, and among many other of the Nepalese tribes. 

“Women are faithful to the men they live with, while they live with 
them, and secret adultery is believed to be rare, but they think very little of 
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running away with any man of their own or a cognate tribe, who tabeB their 
fancy, and the state of things which prevails approaches closely to the 
ideal regime of temporary unions advocated by would-be marriage reformers 
in Europe. 


* f, By religion the Khambus are Hindus, but they have no Brahmans, 
and men of their own tribe, called Horae, correspond- 
Eeligion. ing closely to the Bijuas employed by the Tibetans, 

serve as priests. Their special god is the ancestral deity Parubhang, who 
is worshipped in the months of March and November with the sacrifice of 
a pig and offerings of incense and murwa beer. Him they regard as a ‘ Ghar- 
devata* or household deity, and he is held in greater honour than the unmis- 
takeably Hindu divinity Devi, to whom buffaloes, goats, fowls, and pigeons 
are occasionally sacrificed. Another of their minor gods, Sidha, is honoured 
with offerings of dhub grass and milk. His origin is uncertain, but it seems 
to me possible that the name may be a survival of the stage of Buddhism 
through which the Khambus like many other Nepaleso castes have probably 


“ The practice of the Khambus in respect to the disposing of the dead 
varies greatly, and appears to depend mainly on the 
1 b * discretion of the Home called in to supervise the 

operation. Both burial and cremation are resorted to on occasions,.* and the 
mourners sometimes content themselves with simply throwing the body into 
the nearest river. A sradh ceremony of a somewhat simple character is per- 
formed both for the benefit of the deceased in the next world, and to prevent 
him from coming back to trouble the living. 


<€ Land-owning and cultivation are believed by the Khambus to be their 
original and characteristic occupation, but a cer- 
Occupation. tain number of them adopt military service, and 

enter Gurkha regiments under the title of Rai. A few Khambus have also 
taken to weaving. Their social status, so far as Nepal is concerned, is best 
marked by the statement that they belong to the Kiranti group, and are 
recognised as equal with the Limbus and Yakkas. In the matter of food 
they are less particular than the Hindu of the plaius, for they eat pork and 
domestic fowls and indulge freely in strong drinks. 


"What Mr, Risley has stated above applies equally to the Yakkas as well, 
as the Khambus (Rais). 

Yakkas have become so thoroughly mixed up with Khambus, that it 
would be most difficult, if not quite impossible, to separate them. They 
are therefore treated under one and the same heading of Rais. 


One thing more should be mentioned, viz., that the divisions of the Rai 
nation are not so clearly marked as those of the Limbus. 

To get a full and really correct list of Rai tribes and clans would* I 
believe, be impossible, as numbers of fresh clans are continually being added. 
Any peculiarity of manner, speech, or habit, is apt to give a nickname which 
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becomes a clan. The fact of living in any particular district, or marriage 
into any particular clan, often causes the creation of fresh clans : — 

* 1.— AMBOLE. 

Arabolo. Bhawaoha. Lingkim. Ripali. 

Baihim. Kaptalc. Lulam. Sam. 

Barankelche. Kernphacha. Mukacho. Serum. 

2.- AMCITOKE. 

Hangkem. Kaptna. Mangphang. 

Hangrim. Longli. Tinning. 

Muklu. Lugun. Tan^uwa. 

Waling. 

3.— ANTAPA. 

Dilunsa. 

d. — ATPAHARE. 

Angtipo. Ilamra. Kintauga. 

Char a. Hangna. Langsua. 

Chetlinge. Kinguam. Manapu. 

Chiling. Kititange. Rudua. 

5.- BAINGIYE. 

Baihim. Hangooha. Ralicha. 

Baingiye. Re n. Rildicha. 

Bonang. Iveiiksung. Rinamcha, 

B ' ngchen. ldtumicha. Rincha. 

Chektopa. Nopo. Bumdali. 

6. — BA1YUNG. 

Sesooha. 


Snsto. 

Tubicha. 

Tunime. 

Walindi. 


Sik f on. 
Tumcho. 


Bunche, 

Dukhung. 

Dukowa. 


7.— BALALI. 

Tingmurcha, 


8.— BANT AW A. 


Amchoko. 

Avipung. 

Awai. 

Bab*k. 

Bniaa. 

Ban a. 

Barftlamcha. 

Baralung. 

Bask ora. 

Bilpali* 

Bingwali. 

Binuwa. 

Bokhim. 

Borong. 

Bungchen. 

Bungchi o* 

Butangpyer. 

Chamlung. 

Chinainkholo. 


Darpali. 

Desamun. 

Pitet. 

Diem. 

Bikupa. 

Dilpali. 

Dilungpa. 

Dirbun. 

Dungruali. 

Dungming. 

Gaora. 

H ad i rah a. 

Ha ngchen. 

Hangsung. 

Hankim. 

Hardia. 

Harimana. 

Bara. 

Kangmancha. 


Kafconjtdi. 

Kaung. 

Keinyung. 

Keriksung. 

Kliainle. 

Kimditn. 

Kimdong. 

Kowa. 

Kumara, 

Kutwar. 

Logum. 

Lungum. 

M ache m are. 

Makere. 

Mnngpang. 

Magma. 

Muteng. 

N acha, 
Nacharing. 


Naksong. 

N imberchacha* 
Namlowa. 
Napucha. 
Nawa. 

Nehang. 

Neugmeri., 

Newang. 

Bank! i ole* 

Thulesar* 

Pumar. 

Pungchehang. 

Rahadung. 

Raipaehha. 

Raialim. 

Ra j at an g. 
Renghoka. 

Rin gob i me. 
Ruchenbung. 
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8. — BANTAWA,— confc/. 


SSmsang. 

Sukita. 

Sangpang. 

Sunahung. 

Saracha. 

Suthunga. 

Sohoyougwa. 

Tamla. 

Sojamora. 

Tanglukwa. 


9.— BHUKUNGIA. 
Derpachha. 


10.-BHUTANPA. 

Bhokinmi. 

11 — CHAMLING. 


Rnchibo. 

Rungroangcha. 

Sakkatn. 

Salting. 

Samewa- 


Angbu. 

A walcha • 

B&d&cha. 

B&rathare. 

Bhimseli. 

Biiahi. 

Biklukpa. 

Birajacha. 

Boenge. 

Boyoncha. 

Buchinamch 

Bude. 

Bum&cha. 

Bumakamcha. 

Buseri. 

Butepachha. 

Chalipacbha. 

Cnam dacha. 

Chamling. 

Charalingcha. 

Charipachha. 

Chibnnggie. 

Ohipincha. 

Chupachha. 

Daliugcha. 

Danadihangcha. 

Darbalicha* 

Dibungoha. 

Dibungle. 

DiUulacha. 

DiUulikpa. 

Dikulipacbba. 

Dinali. 

Dilpachha. 

Dipuchha. 

Dobalchha. 

Dongdewachbo. 


Dorkalichha. 

Dorwali. 

Dungbunobba. 

Dungpochha. 

Dungwacha. 

Elungchha. 

Gwap&chha. 

Haideungchha. 

Haleaecba. 

Harneuchha. 

Homaicba. 

Homdomoba. 

Homewacha. 

Ilongdar. 

Hopchungcba. 

Horapaohba. 

Howabungcha. 

Ichara. 

Kaleneha. 

Kerasiugcha. 

Kerescha. 

Kerupungcha. 

Koasangoha. 

Kolapachha. 

Kotwaclia. 

Kraicha. 

Kuaaaneba* 

Lapioncha. 

Likuacba. 

Lipocha. 

Lungbocha. 

Lungruma. 

Maidaugchha. 

Mairajachha. 

Marwachha. 

Malcha. 

Mehr&cha. 


Malekungohha. 

Melepuncbba. 

Mennuncha. 

Molochba. 

Mompolancha. 

Mo'ig. 

Mosimchha. 

Mukumorachha. 

Nabuchacba. 

J^amnongcha. 

Namrangnacha. 

Napcba. 

Napidirpa. 

Nenunoha. 

Ninamucha. 

Nirpali. 

Nomaim^ha. 

Pachisangcha. 

Palangmocha. 

Paliochba. 

Parapachha. 

Pasangsa. 

Patisingsna. 

Pitrangcha. 

Pogumsonchha. 

Pokemsangoha. 

Porungcbha. 

Pulomocba. 

Pumbocba. 

Pungwe. 

Funtepachha. 

Radolicha. 

Rakamicha. 

Rakochha. 

Rannocha, 

Rasungnacba. 

Ratabicba. 


Taurung . 
Tenkum. 
Waling. 
Watchimi. 


Ratocha. 

Remcheng. 

Rimdung. 

Ringal nngeba. 

Rolecha. 

Rohoparhba. 

Sahmiongcba. 

Salibircha. 

Sakoramcha. 

Sapsaifemcha. 

Sasarkhali. 

Sateron«:cha. 

Senarocnba. 

Seralongcba. 

Sibdicha. 

Silongcha. 

Singdachba. 

Soogdolohha. 

Songpang. 

Sunmecha. 

Tabre. 

Tabrehungcha. 
Tamuhacha. 
Tbunglingyie. 
Tigua . 

Tilung. 

TilupaJiha. 

Trinkhe. 

Waboche. 

Walemugda. 

Walinggricha. 

Watanoha. 

Yongchen, 

Yungoharcka, 

Yungeher. 


12.— CHAURASIA. 


Bancbacbo. 

Gaortoke. 

Kampacbho. 

Braukomcha. 

Hataohbo. 

Mopooho. 


Saipaoha. 

Yungpbo* 
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13.— CHINaMKHOLE. 

Cliinftmkhole. f TTrmgth«n. j Koilo. I Siptanka. 

D*em. J Kamiungka. I Kukuli. I bituuka. 

14.— CHONG K AH, 

J5arika. 

15.— DEOSALI. 

Banach an. 

16. — DIEM, 

Yeugtbeiu. 


17 — PIPLALf. 


Bano. 

Biiangcha. 

Pokkbim. 

C hin&mkhi lc. 
Danwslli. 

Egwai. 

Ilomangi. j 

]ssara. 

Kenoyongma. 

Mokrihang. 

Mangbabang. 

M ukaiitm. 
Ramangclia. 

' Rangchin. 

| Ripabung. 1 

Ruchenbung. 

Rnngbungoha, 

Sowali. 

* ornnahnn'’*. 
Yangmachha. 


18.— DUNGMALR 


Ohangcha. 
ChMr.mgmule. 
Chokhang. 
Chuwipang. | 

De hat pang. 
DewipHDg. 
Dnngmaiicha. 
Ilangbang. 

Hongku psulum. 

I (ungwein. 

Nako. 

Namohehaug. 

Pangwa. 

Powngen. 

Waipang. 


10.— 

DUMB 


B< lam. 

Him acini. 

])Chni. 

Dumnkuina. 

Uadi. 

Hajuru. 

Hodicha. 

Holoksa. 

Hnrosong. 

Karbu. 

Karnnla. 

JVIakpuli. 

Morohong. | 

iMunhiipa. | 

Nne firing. 
K8ngka8iir. 

Pal um. 

Ratku. 

Sadmali. 

Saracha. 

iSattua. 

batmancha. 

V> olukhpa. 


20. — HADKRAJVIA. 
Puma. 


21— HAMK1N. 

Chenta. | Samasong. 

22. — HATUWAL1. 

Bakhsibir. G aura. , Kamleh. Lengnuk. 

Chora. Hnngkim. Kaon. Pangphu. 

Dhunkhur. Ilarjitar. Kliokleh. Sampuktar 

Ewai. Ilaugsing. Lengma. Sangsun. 

S'oyoDg. 

23. — IIENG WA. 

Chabungie. j Hengbang. | llungbang. 

24.— HOCRATOL. 

Dawaili, I Hochstol. i Saima] Ungang* / Waistlr. 

Esara. { Rimnieigan^. ( / 

25.— JERLUNG. 

Dumkimcha. 
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Rais. 


Hasticha. 1 


Baihing. 

B&l&ling. 

Beral ungie. 

Beraluch. 

Boleruch. 

Chelos. 

Chuchimile. 

Chulus. 

Dhanrag&ole. 

Dimile. 

Dotam. 


Mewah&ng. 


Chamcha. 

Chaur&si*. 


Bunthowa. 


Dhernn. 

Howadhukku. 


Balakhang. 

BaramiH. 

Barasing. 

Barsi. 

Bedash 

Beneshebju. 

Bikhan g. 

Bikus. 

Bokbang. 

Chacharltmg. 

Cbfttnling. 

ChnripS. 

Chenang. 

Denram. 

Ghaktalua. 

Goduhoj. 

Katwera. 

Langdappa. 


26.-JUBILE. 


Lapachio 1 Lap] ache. 1 


27. — KALING. 


Dumi. 

Kastawas. 

Hadi. 

Kcpchirus. 

Hangknla. 

Lamms. 

Halabi. 

Lstos. 

Halakso. 

Lomarija. 

H angkrap. 

Maikliawas. 

H angsang. 

Makekra. 

Jubale. 

Marsoale. 

Jubungie. 

Miras. 

Kaku. 

Mulaku. 

Rarancba. 

Pararus. 


Wapch&li. 


28.— KAPLE. 

1 Mulokrop. 1 Patarto 1 

Suritas. 


29.— KESUNGE. 


Kukimrang. 

Tamla. 

LuDgun. 



30. — KIMDUN G. 

] Kimdung. 1 Langle. 1 

Sakwa. 


31.— KOWE. 


Mancbupa. 1 

Rawali- ! 

- Sobopho. J 

32.— KULUNG. 

Haringbu. 

Pankere. 

Hobcrmi8. 

Pelmangie. 

Hochatol. 

Pidimo. 

Hodebu. 

Pidia&i. 

Hongelu. 

Pi lam at. 

Iloringbung. 

Pilmongc. 

Kalinge. 

Pupachos. 

Kubiti. 

Rinbang. 

Loati. . 

Rufiti. 

Mantaibung. 

Rukupa. 

Mopocbo. 

Saetis. 

Moroko. 

Saji. 

Nachiri. 

Sakama. 

Nagerabang. 

Sambowa. 

Namlung. 

Saprung. 

Nawapochon. 

Satan g. 

33.— LINGKIM. 

Maringa. 

Rajbansa. 

Pakmaob^* 

Rapungcha. 


34. — LI£i GMUK. 
Ewai. 


Roamo. 


Payati. 

P hallois. 

Pul ali. 

Rajfili. 

Rapcha. 

Ratdali. 

Hato. 

Teptali. 

Rumdo. 

Tcptas. 

Talas. 


Siambito. 


Tamlacha. 


Ringalicha. 


Sangdel. 


Sisilma. 

Sotangio. 

Tamachaug, 

T&mcha. 

Tamehaiig. 

Thetos. 

Tomnam. 

Topchha. 

Tungbrang. 

Wadari. 

Walakam- 

Waling. 

Wandinge. 

Yesas. 


Subab. 

Suschola. 



Cliiktang. 


Ala. 

Angbarang. 

Biksilr. 

Biwasa. 

Bogoeza. 

Changka. 

Dohden. 

Desah. 

Dingwal. 

Ghosir. 


Eohongma. 


Bangdele. 

Kmali. 


Babin ge. 
Binflua. 
Ohaiabang. 
Chalpachawa. 
Degam j. 


Baing. 

Deb. 

Gelarcha. 
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35. — LINGTEP. 

I Lingtop. 1 Pulung. 1 

Swangim. 

36. — LOHORON. 


ITedangna. 

Hcluwn. 

Huspusung. 

Ilonkim. 

KaiaKong. 

Jvetara. 

Lamplmsong. 

Lumben. 

Lungha. 

Mangijcnwa. 


Mennabn. 
Newuliang. 
Pa wo. 

Rain song. 

Riwaliang. 

Silinga. 

Siwaho. 

Songaawa. 

Ten go. 

Tenna. 


37. — LUNGWI. 

Ilangkabse. I Tanglukbwa. 

38.— MAGRIIIANG. 
Tampingfucha. 

30. — AHUM M A. 
Lerahung. 

40.- MAX PA LI. 

Kerabo. 


41. — MANGLIWALI. 
Naika. I Samba. 

12. — MANGTEWA. 

Kai cluing. 

43.— MUNGALI. 
Nam yak. 


44.— NACHAIUNG. 

Kuhitis. I Parali. 

Pailatis. | Rakali. 

45.-NAMDTJNG. 

Rungmocba. 


46.— NAWAHANG. 


Dehcbang. 

Lakehawa. 

Ketra. 

Lend a. 

Kftichunge. 

Lemkirn. 

Kalchawa. 

Lumluma. 

Kawachha. 

Mewapachhi. 

47.— NEC HALT. 

Kareilcha. 

Nandesar. 1 

Luting. 

lialecha. 1 

Namorsacba. 

Rundali. 


J81 


ttangw&rekeng. 


Tingwa. 

Um rong. 

Waling. 

Yamd.nnsong. 

Yanipbo. 

Yangkcla. 

Yangkrong. 

' Yiu.gp. - 'g. 
Yapbole. 

Y angbang. 


Tamku. 


Pegu. 

Rukupla. 


Samew§. 

Sarmukitf 

Tomonra. 

Tonga. 

Yakchaine." 


Sechficha. 


K 2 
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48.-NUMYANG. 

Lebong. 1 Pbembasong-. 

40. — PALUN. 

Nitanghang. 

50. — PANG LUNG. 

Durni. j Nakhok. i Ratkurai. 


51. — PARALI. 


Atipah. 

1 Iladechi. 

| Nachring. 1 

Nahpachhif* 


52.- 

-PUMARHANG. 


Gbfiraja. 1 

Hajiram. | 

Harirama. 

Mifal.ang. 

I Roribang. 

| Tong inalung. ! 

| Wabbubang. 

| Yangduhang. 


CO 

in 

-RALDOCHA. 



Numersa. 

1 RaMocba. 



51 

. — RAKHALI. 


Bangdcl. 

ilarali. 

Haling. 

I Kornsur. 

j Mukmoncha. 

( Nachirmg. 

1 Ninawha. 

Rakhali. j 

) Rawa. 

Tuksecbar. 
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55.— RAPCHALI. 


Pathojo. 

56.— R1 PALI. 

Babin. | Kolung. I Tamrung. 

57.-RIPDIIUNGA. 

Rangehov. 


5S.-RUNGDALI. 


Bnyek, 

Duplaihha. j 

Rungpong. 1 

| Turkasea. 

Diburcha. 

I Inghucha. I 

Ne< hoc ha. 

1 Wajupaehba. 

Dungmaol a. | 

31 a path ha. 

Tumrocha. 

! wo’ji. 


Y unbucha. 



59.— SANG PANG. 


Bfibaluk. 

Dumipnng. 

Longkupa. 

Radukung. 

Bali. 

Dumrebung. 

Marem. 

Raiuncha. 

B* knmcha. 

Kama. 

Alaretung. 

Ran a. 

Bhalma. 

Hachamora. 

Muluhangcha. 

Randocba. 

Bbalu. 

Hadikung. 

Mungchtumng. 

Rawaduk. 

Bhunkama. 

Ha m ring. 

Nacbaling. 

Rawali. • 

Bukehawa. 

Hangsan. 

Namimhangcba. 

Ropsun^a. 

Changing. 

Hirahang. 

Newahang. 

Rhonlrhuin. 

Chamlung. 

II a war. 

Panijdal. 

Rowangkam. 

Chorfapi 

Hodicbar. 

Pan glungc. 

Sftmari. 

Damrrwa. 

Huwatimtung. 

Phali. 

Samarung. 

Damnkcha. 

H ungcbangmara. 

Piltrang. 

S&msagemba. 

Damrung. 

Kartamcha. 

Pokroii. 

Sudli*. 

Dilp&li. 

Ivhidlume. 

Pualang. 

Takreba. 

Dumahang. 

Kholapachba, 

Pultinge. 

Tammangcha. 

Duraangcha. 

Kipatte. 

Radaksang. 

Tomrhang. 
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Tott repubara- 
m&khi. 
Tonropaohlia. 


Baksi. 


Bhi fiiung. 


Da<mn. 

H inn gain. 
‘Jlobermi. 


Rix rasinge. 


Barathe. 

Biirasinga. 

Bidishali. 

JBinesipche. 

Buneri. 

Ohamtirich. 

Chaptiri. 

Charpa. 

Chekjang. 

Cherda. 

Cheskule. 

Chin da. 

Chungkum. 

3 > am rang. 

Datokpa. 

Demur. 

Dhumke. 

Dhusar. 

Gariba. 

Guribajai. 


59.— SANG PANG -contd. 

Wan milch a. 
Watemnung. 
Wi making. 


>v HKcnali. 

Wacheluiig. 

Wakchirak. 


60. — RAM SONG. 

Binna. | Raipaccha. 

Rahpachha. 

01. — SAWALI. 

Hangsor. I Kim dung. 

Ttwarang. 

62.— SERALUNUIIA. 
Pdiacha. \ Plnmaoha. 

63.— SIALJONG. 

Peosali. f Tuhingia. 


64.— SOTANG. 


Kubile. 

Kubite. 

Mupoclms. 


Naopachha. 

Nongpochos. 

Paitis. 


Tnomnam. 


65.— TAMKULF. 

\ Langchawap. | Tem.ua. 

66.— TU LUNG. 


Ilndikamcha. 

Loflali. 

Had i rip. 

Laplali. 

1 1 alacha. 

Limma. 

Hangechie. 

Luchir. 

Hangkais. 

Lulmichelche. 

Tlangkechun. 

Luwai. 

Hargsa.li. 

Al akleng. 

Unrlonga. 

Alnipatduing. 

Harmeii. 

Moipa. 

Hon pale. 

Moken gcha. 

Hasticho. 

Moopb*. 

Hodel. 

Moksumcha. 

H'vrdhu. 

Namehimichun. 

Jilimal. 

Narehichun. 

Jubelai. 

Ninambancha. 

Karl in g. 

Farachi. 

Koska. 

Peypuchha. 

I.angnachio. 

Raimut. 

Lanna Deosaling. 

Repyka. 

Lapchowa. 

Riamuche. 


Wola. 

67— UMULE. 

Hatacho. I Mokacho. 


Yangkira. 


Rankancha. 


S^wali. 


Ributis. 

Rukupaehba. 

Sobite. 


Wal.tkum. 


Rimdunge. 

Ripdung. 

Rumdali. 

Samsing. 

Sange. 

Semmuche. 

Sialjenebu. 

Sieljang. 

Sisilma. 

Tampili. 

Tam tar. 

T.udich. 

Tekala. 

Tcmlochi. 

Tinning. 

Tulendi. 

Turn mar an g. 
Tungdoehi. 
Wakam. 
Wayangcha. 


68. — WAITPANG, 
Watehami. 
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69.-WALUNG. 


Adalung. 

Busara. 


Bala-Ellahlab. 

Lakchowu. 


j Chainchap. 


1 XrawahaUg. 1 

1. I sara. 


Lohoron. j 

70.- 

—YAMDANG. 

| Lakphewa. 

f 

Nukhchilung. 1 

| Lenda. 

l 

Rangchawa. J 


Siwahang. 


Tesekbpar. 

Yokcharawy 


71.— YANTAMBPA. 
Tangluwa. 


72.-YAKKA. 


Andmngn. 

Ilubungba 

Lingka. 

Samikong 

Angbura. 

1 fun gel) a. 

Lingtep. 

Somme. 

Barlali. i 

Uungbang. 

Loinba. 

Soinyang. 

Chahare. 

Kttkun. 

Lumma. 

Sowaren. 

Chfti khole. 

Kamenhang. 

Madirai. 

Sukhirn. 

Chiktang. 

Kanyang. 

M adchang. 

Tamapbuke. 

Chok paling. 

Koiyungwa. 

Median. 

Tamil. 

Chowandkan. 

Xokluwa. 

Makara. 

Tomb a. 

Chukiui. 

Kokwali. 

Makropa. 

Towlop. 

Chyala. 

Kongoreng. 

Maren. 

Tuloorn. 

Dcksen. 

Kotwara. 

Mewahang. 

Turn pallia. 

Do wan. 

Kuinc/ia. 

Namek. 

Yaemba. 

Dion. 

Kumbi. 

Oktobhan. 

Yakkehang. 

Dumaahang. 

Kyachum*. 

Panglung. 

Yangkornbhu. 

Eyokhang. 

Xyakifu. 

Pangpliu. 

Yapholo. 

11 anghang. 

Kyooga. 

Phemba. 

Yoyongliang. 

Yulungbang. 

Hanghongbii. 

Labung. 

Pulling. 

ifengina. 

Ilougden. I 

Lamlichang. 

Limbukiin. 

Putlang. 

Kudo. 

Yungwai. 


The following are said to he true Rais, but have not yet been classified 
either as tribes (swang) or clans * — 


Argali. 

Atabre. 

Babauncba. 

Bach anna. 

Baghahang. 

Bakunga. 

Bamleangie. 

Barloa. 

Bonom (Bonong). 

Bontharma. 

Boankelo. 

Buchana. 

Bangnaro. 

Chamrasi. 

Changcha. 

Chatpahang. 

Chauracha. 

Chaarasi. 

Chibang. 

Chilingia. 

Chinamka. 

Cbmtange. 

Cbokang. 


Damling. 

Diam (Diem) 

Dikpausngle. 

Lilngeba. 

Dimacba. 

Dingmah. 

Dorpali. 

Dukhiin. 

E wo khan g. 
Garja. 

Girung. 

Girungpachhn. 

Haidibutha. 

Hangkang. 

Mangkula. 

Hedangna. 

Homodimcha. 

Hoinelung. 

Horongpachha. 

Hospucha. 

Ichingmewa. 

Imole. 

Jirung. 


JiDaJi. 

Jubingeh. 

J abulia. 
Kahang. 

Karan g. 

Kasi. 

Kengyung. 

Keaange. 

K heresancha. 

Khewa. 

Khimole. 

Khowali. 

Kulung. 

Kulungpachha. 

Kumbiyakka. 

Kuoptong. 

Kur dacha. 
Lamsong. 
Lankawa, 
Lenda. 

Limruki. 

Logaban. 

Lulang. 


Maikam. 

Malekumcha. 

Malepung. 

Mamya. 

Munjiohao. 

Mayabang. 

Mehring. j 

Mogne. 

Moksumcha. 

Nabuchor. 

Nadung. 

Nambooha. 

Nardaucha. 

Neohali. 

Nikuu. 

Ninambauncha. 

Nomahang. 

Paderaclia. 

Palungratku. 

Pangifu. 

Pangwi. 

Phurkeli. 

Pilmung. 
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Plembocha. 

Potanga. 

Pulunghang. 

Itangrisa. 

Kegulauncha. 

Rochingacha. 

Rokon. 

Sablateng. 

Saiyopachha. 

Sakurmi. 


Sfimsong. 

Sungdole. 

Sangsoi. 

Suptinung. 

Salacho. 

Thammi. 

Salma H. 

Tamring. 

Sapl&te. 

Tangahang. 

Shopeng. 

Tangbuah. 

Sialjong. 

Tarakuk. 

Siptangia. 

Tuila. 

Sotangia. 

Tungmalu&g. 

Sukkim. 

Turchan. 


Taya.’ 

Ulumhang. 

Ungbura. 

Utepachha/ 


Walaka. 


Yampu.* 

Yankorung. 

Yungchar. 


• Wild people from head waters East of tho Aruu River, 
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STT17WARS. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Sunwsrs, or sunpars, or Mukias and Murmis, oriLamas. 

The names Sunwar and Sunpar are said to be derived from the act of 
these men residing either to the west or east of the Sun Kosi river : — 

Sunwar . . . . . . . West of Sun Kosi. 

Sunpar ....... East of Sun Kosi. 

Mukia is the name given by the Gurkha conquerors, and corresponds 
exactly with Subah, or Rai, meaning chief. 

The habitat of the Sunwars is on both banks of tho Sun Kosi river, but 
more especially to the west and north, about the basin of the Tambar Kosi 
River, and they might roughly be described as inhabiting that portion of 
Nepal which lies to the north of the Nepal Valley between the Gurungs on 
the west and the Rais on the east, with Tibet as the northern boundary. 

In appearance and physique they very much resemble the ordinary Magar 
and Gurung. They are most undoubtedly of Mongolian descent and would 
seem very desirable to enlist. 

Their traditions stite that they originally migrated from Tibet until tliev 
reached the basin of the Ganges in India, from whence they worked their 
way via Simraghur into Nepal. On reaching the Sun Kosi river they settled 
on both its banks, but more especially in the Dumja or Dulnka district on the 
western side of the river. 

One tradition says they left Tibet and reached India via Kashmir and 
the Punjab, whilst another one states tint they cirne from Tibet via Assam, 
across the Brahmaputra, and so on. 

At the time they reached or left Simraghur they consisted, so tradition 
siys, of three trides, the descendants of Je^ha, Maila, and Khancha. 

1. Jetha means eldest brother. 

2. Maila means second brother. 

3. Khancha means youngest brother. 

The Jetha tribe having crossed the Sun Kosi, proceeded north until they 
reached the Jiri and Siri rivers, where they settled down. 

From the Jirikhola and Sirikhola are derived the Jiriel and Suriel tribes. 

The Jetha branch of the Sunwar nation was converted to Buddhism by 
the Lislet Lamas, and to this day, but in a modified and very lax manner, 
they adhere to Buddhist rites, 

Hindu influences, however, are making themselves felt, and no doubt, in 
the course of a few more years, their religious belief will consist of a judicious 
mixture of the least inconvenient precepts of both religious, with an outward 
show of preference towards the Hindu form. 

]. Jetha . — The descendants of the Jetha tribe are divided into ten tribe*, 
which are collectively called the Das Thare. 
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The Das Thare for the sake of convenience nny be still called Buddhist, 
and they are distinctly in the minority now as compired to the Barak Thare* 
This is probably duo to conversions brought about owing to the increase 1 pri- 
vileges which are accorled to the followers of th e more favoured religion. 

2. Malta . — -The descendants of Maila remained in the country about the 
Sun Kosi river, but mostly on its eastern bank. 

This branch of the Sunwars was converted by Brahmans to the Hindu, 
religion, which they to this day more oi less profess. They were, however 
denied the sacred thread. 

Their birth and death ceremonies are coniuctel by Opaliab IL.'.bmans. 

Collectively the Maila branch are called the Barah Thare, and are said 
to have the same habits, customs, etc., as the Magars and Gurungs. 

In the Nepal Army are to be found a number of Siinwar soldiers, but 
they mostly belong to the Barah Thare branch. 

The Mag irs, Gurungs, and Sunwars are often called in Nepal ‘Duwal 
band/, ‘two bound together 9 and sometimes ‘Okhar d’angro/ viz.,* Wal- 
nut and some other nut/ the intention being to convey thereby that they are 
as closely related as one nut to another. 

The Barah Thare Sunwars' birth ceremony is embed out as follows : — 

For the first eleven days after the birth of the child the mother is called 
f Sutikha/ and being considered unclean, she is forbidden to eat or drink with 
anyone else. 

On the eleventh day a ceremony c idled f Nawuran ' correspon ling with our 
Christening t;ikes place; and the Opadiah 13 rah min gives a name to the child. 

Five or six months later, another ceremony takes phee, which is called 
< Pasmi 9 or ‘ Bhat Khuwari/ which means to ‘feed with rice/ This is 
exactly the same as is carried out by Gurkhas as described in Chapter III. 

The marriage ceremony of the Barah Thare Sunwars is the same as that 
of the Magars and Gurungs, and is called ‘ BUarbmau 9 or ‘ Karn Chalaunu.' 

No RtU’ah Thare Sunwar can marry a Dus Thare Sun war or vice versa . 

3. Khancha. —The descendants of the Blhanchi branch set off to the 
south-east and are smd to have assimilated themselves \ to such a degree with 
the Rais that they have practically been aborbed into them. 

It should be noticed that whilst the Das Thare tribes are still onlv ten 
in number, owiug to the absence of ciste in Buddhist religion, those of the 
Barah Thare are very numerous. 

For the sake of convenience the tribes of each division are now shown 
with such few clans as I have found out after much trouble. 

The Sunwars have very few prejulices, and until married wid eat and 
drink equally with Magars, Gurungs, Limbus, aud Rais. 

After marriage they only draw the line at ‘ Dual Bhat' (see chapter 
on Gurkhas, page 46). 

From^.personal observations I am led to believe that Sunwars are closely 
alliel to Magars, Gurungs, aud Rais with a touch of the Tibetau. 
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8UNWAHS. 


•Tot ha. 
Jiriol. 
Krelu. 


DAS THARE SUNWARS, 

Mohira. Sun&rne. 

Paharia. Surel. 

Suinu. 


bArahtiiare clans. 


TbSna. 

W&ngdi. 


BUJICHCHHA (CLANS). 


Bujuwar. 

Goruphile. 

Jujukhha. 1 

Chiaba. 

Jetburaphilo. 

Mekephito. | 


JENTI 

(CLANS). 

Chich. 

Maoliohha. 

Pritichha. 

Jobo. 

Mahaphilich. 

Rupa. 

Karmacuha. 

Nawachlia. 

Sawaohha. 

Lawa. 

Polo. 

Taukanch. 


LINHOCHHA OR LILAMI (CLANS) 


Baibungie. 1 Tinbungie. 


* YATA (CLANS). 

Bakali. 

Ohitowli. 

ITomali. 

Earn**. 

Garshi. 

TChasa. 

BftmunS. 

Gramsing. 

Namarech. 


Surkeli. 


Nahaaojphite. 


Turasuch. 

Wachpoli- 


Pacheibaki. 

Pakale. 

Piwaklite. 


In the following list no doubt several clans are shown as tribes, and many 
tribes are also shown twice, once under their Khaskhura name and once 
in Sunkhura. 

The whole list is very incomplete and probably very inaccurate, but I 
have had very few oppjrtunities of verifying it, and only experience can 
give a more complete and accurate classification 


BARA THARE SUNWARS. 


Angwaihhe. 

Dasuchha. 

Kitilich. 

Molichha. 

Bagalekiaba. 

Debbachha 

Kiaba. 

Nahasi. 

Baiun ay afca. 

Digercha.* 

Kijow&r. 

Namtolich. 

Bararaha. 

Dinecliha. 

Kintichha. 

Naochha. 

B&rSh Tchare. 

Durbichha.* 

Kiuduohha. 

Noplichha. 

Barmachha. 

Garaohha. 

Kormochha. 

Ohnde. 

Bigia.* 

Gnaw&chha. 

Kyahbochha. 

Pargachha. 

Boasuchha. 

Gutichha . 

Kyongpotiobha. 

Pargh&li. 

BrShmilickha. 

HalawalichSwa. 

Lachpfili, 

Phatioh. 

Bramlichho. 

Halwachha. 

Lakach. 

Phewalichho. 

Bujichha. 

Hamali. 

Lakacbawa. 

Pirtiwal. 

Chappatichha. 

Howali. 

Laspachha.* 

Pragacbha. 

Char Tbare. 

Jaspuchha. 

Lil&mi.* 

Prapchap. 

Chhopatti. 

Jenti. 

Linhochha. 

Pritichha. 

Chiaba.* 

J espucha. ] 

Liokichha. 

Ra raeh&b 

Chuichha. 

Jitichha. 

Lokke. 

Ra wachha. 

Chultichha* 

Karin aoh.* 

Longku.* 

Risich. 

Chungpatti.* 

Katichha.* 

Lungliuchha. j 

Rudichh a. 

Darkhali. 

Katiel. 

Marapachhi. 

Rupachha.* 


• Thoee tribes frequently occurring among recruits arc marked thus; • 
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BARA THARE SUNWARS— contd. 


Sahprali. 

Sabrachha. 

Saikule. 

Salpulie. 

Sanprschha. 

Shushiohha. 

Siochul. 


Sucliha. 

Suitichho.* 

Suyuchulung. 

Tangkercha. 

Tapaj. 

Taruch. 

Thoklachha. 


Tholochha. 

Thripichlia. 

Thumuchha. 

Tokuchha. 

Tungkuchha. 

Tungruoh. 

Turgruoh. 


Tusuchha. 

Wargpuli. 

Yaktaohha* 

Yata. 

Yeti. 


Some Sunwar villages in the basin of the Tambar 
contain a few Gurungs — are given below 


Kosi— which also 


Baing’uia. 

Boji. 

0 akam. 


Kotwanje. 

Milam. 

Pahar6. 


Pirti. 

Rasnalu. 

Sabra. 


Sai; v. 
Watobpo. 


Also Charikot in Tehsil No. I. E. and about Okhaldunga, Ramechap, and 
Solu in No. 3 E. 


MURMIS, ALSO CALLED LAMAS OR TAMANGS, ISHANGS OR SAINGS. 

The Murmis have the following tradition regarding their origin. Once 
upon a time three brothers by name Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesur went out 
shooting. All day long they wandered about the jungle, but saw no deer or 
game of any kind, until they suddenly came across a ‘ Gauri Gai ' or cow 
bison. 

Vishnu killed the same with an arrow, and all three being tired and 
hungry they prepared to get the carcass ready for food. Having skinned the 
animal, and having extracted the bowels, Mahesur as the youngest brother was 
given the latter to wash in a stream which ran close by. Whilst Mahesur was 
washing the bowels in the stream, Brahma and Vishnu cooked the meat on 
fire and prepared it for food, with salt and spices, and then divided it into 
three equal portions, one for each of them. 

When the meat was ready to eat Brahma said to Vishnu : “ Oh brother 
this is cow's meat and we cannot therefore partake of it/' 

Thereupon Brahma and Vishnu each hid his share. 

When Mahesur returned from having washed and cleaned the intestines, 
Brahma and Vishnu both said : “ We have eaten our own shares of meat, being 
very hungry ; but here is yours all ready, so eat it now and be strong.'* 

Mahesur thereupon ate his share in front of them, after which Brahma 
and Vishnu showed their concealed shares, and abused Mahesur for having 
partaken of cow's meat. 

Mahesur thereupon became very angry and struck both his brothers with 
the intestines, some of which clung round the shoulders of Brahma and 
Vishnu, and which accounts for the wearing of the sacred thread. 

From having eaten cow's meat Mahesur was degraded socially, and hence 
cow-eaters like the Murmis are followers of his* The Murmis say that ‘ Nara- 
yan ,' ' Bhagwan,' that is, God, created the three brothers : Brahma the eldest, 
Vishnu the second and Mahesur the youngest, and that from Mahesur are 


* Those tribes frequently occurring amoDg recruits are marked thus : * 
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descended the present race called Marinis or Lamls. Mabesur intercedes to 
God for the L&mas and is therefore their patron saint. Hamilton writing in 
1819 says : — 

“The Murmis or Lamas are by many considered a branch of Bhutias. 

“ They have such an appetite for beef that they cannot abstain from oxen 
that die a natural death, as they are not now permitted to kill the sacred animal. 

The Gurkhali by way of ridicule call the Murmis, ‘ Siyena Bhutias/ or 
< Bhutias who eat carrion/ 

“ They follow the profession of agriculture, and of carrying loads, being 
an uncommonly robust people.” 

Most of Bir Sham Sher’s coolies on shooting trips are Murmis. 

The Murmis or Lamas are divided into two great divisions : — 

1. Barathamang. f 2. Atharajat. 

The Barathamang are the pure Murmis and they claim descent direct 
from Mahesur, and are considered socially superior to the Atharajat, only but 
slightly so, and only amongst themselves. 

The Murmis show in a most marked manner that they come of Mongolian 
stock. In fact they probably are nothing more or less than a Tibetan tribe 
whose ancestors wanlered into Nepal. Ancient history would seem to point 
out that they were the original inhabitants of the Nepal Valley, but that 
after a certain lapse of time they were conquered by some other race, who 
subjected them to many indignites, and practically made slaves of them, 
forcing them to all the hard labour, such as tilling fields, carrying loads, 
hewing wood, etc., etc. To escape this, numbers wandered away into Eastern 
Nepal, and settled there. Intermarriage, or connection with other races for 
ages, has had the natural effect of giving to what was probably a pure Tibetan 
tribe, a certain foreign strain, which can be traced in the appearance of 
almost every Murmi now-a-ilays. 

To this day other races in Nepal look upon Murmis as Bhutias and I have 
myself heard a recruit return himself as a Bhutia Murmi. There is no 
doubt that many Tibetans and Lepckas have been admitted into the Murmi 
nation, as members of the same. 

Being merely Tibetans there was no such thing as caste amongst the 
Murmis in olden days, and although, prior to the Gurkha conquest, the 
Murmis were divided into Barathamang and Atharajat, nevertheless there 
was no social difference between them. Prior to the Gurkha conquest the 
Barathamang and Atharajat ate and drank together and intermarried. 

The term Atharajat was given in those days to the progeny of a Murmi 
with any foreigner, merely as a distinctive name for a mixed breed, but it in 
no way caused any social superiority or inferiority. This breed, although of 
mixed blood, was accepted into the Murmi nationality without question, and 
enjoyed all the privileges of any other Murmi. But with the Gurkha 
conquest and the consequent influences brought to bear, many changes have 
taken place, and are doing so more and more, and the line drawn between the 
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B&r&thamang and the Atharajat is much more strongly defined now. and no 
doubt fifty years hence the Jules which exist at piesent regarding social 
customs, marriages, etc., will have undergoi e still greater modifications. 

In this book the pecularitfes of the Murrnis will he discussed as they 
actually exist now. 

The national name is Murmi on Lama or Thamang. Questioning men 
of the race would be as follows :* — 


What is your nance? 
What are you P 
What Thamang ? 
What Barathamang? 
What is your kipat ? 


Narbir. 

Muimi Lama or Thauiang. 
Barathamung 01 Atharajat. 
Ohising, 

Taljun. 


The Baratharnr.ng ig divided into a largo number of tribes. The 
Atharajat into three only, viz., (1) Gotbar, (2) Narba, (B) Sangri. 

A Banuhamang cannot marry any of the Atharajat except the Narba, 
and then only if the Narba's ancestors had been pure Narbas far thiee gene- 
raionp. 

Barathamangs can eat every kind of fo< d with Naibas. They can 
also eat all kinds of food with Gcihars and Sangris with the one excepti n 
of dal and rice. Before the Gurkha conquest there nere no restrictions of 
any kind, and Barathamangs and Atharajats could eat e v ery k nd of food 
together. 

In certain cases the illegitimate progeny of Barathamangs with Athara- 
jats have been and are promoted into the former, hut usually they remain in 
the lower grade, name y, Atharajats. 

No Barathamang can marry into his own tribe, but, with a few excep- 
tions, he can marry into any of the other tribes of the Barathamang. A 
Ghising, for instance, can marry any Barathamang, except Ghisings, Giabas, 
Los, and Lopcbans. A Mokthan can marry any Barathamang, except Mok- 
thans, Mikchans, Siangdans and Thokars. 

Originally the Barathamangs were divided into 12 tribes only. The 
following are said to he the original ones ■ 

Bain. Ghising. Mikehau. Siangdan. 

Bgj. Giaba. Kokthan. Thing. 

Bumjan. Gole. Pakrim. Yonjar. 

Now-a-days there are a very much larger number, a list of which is given 
further on. 

A curious point about Murmis, whether of the Barathamang or of the 
Atharajat, is that there are no clans. Each man can ouly give his tribe. 
Thus, Ghisings and their lawful progeny remain always Ghisings, and 
Ghisings only. There are no clans of Ghisings. 

Some of the Barathamang tribes, however, have what they call ‘ Kipats* 
viz., * original homes/ The first and original home of the Ghisings is said to 
be Taljun, but as they increased in numbers, the Ghisings spread out and 
formed other homes; thus we End the Modi ’ Tilbung, etc . These again, 
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formed fresh homes for themselves as they increased incumbers but they are 
not to be considered as subdivisions or clans of the Ghisings, but merely 
€ Kipats 3 or places of residence. 

Thus, a Taljun Ghising is merely a Gkising residing in Taljun, or de- 
scended from a Ghising resident of Taljun, and he is in every respect neither 
more or less than any other Ghising, whether a resident of Modi, Mirgie, 
Tilbung, or any other ‘Kipat* and he therefore, cannot marry any other 
Ghising. 

A pure-bred Barathamang will always be able to give his ' i Kipat 3 and 
hence to find out whether any man really is what he represents himself to be, 
I give further on all such ' Kipats * as I have been able to find. 

The Atharajat, as already mentioned, are divided into three great 
tribes 

1. Gothar. ) 2. Narba. | 3. Sangri. 

There are no subdivisions to these. 

1. — The Gothars are the progeny of Murmis with Brahmans, Chettries, 
or Thakurs. As long as one of the parents, cither the father or the mother, 
was a Murmi, and the other a Brahman, Chettri, or Thakur, the progeny 
becomes a Gothar. 

In olden days, prior to the Gurkha conquest, the progeny of Murmis with 
Kh&s became Gothars, but since the conquest, they have been called Khattris. 

2. — A Narba is the progeny born of intercourse between a Murmi and 
a Newar. 

The Narba has the highest social standing amongst the Atharajat, and 
ranks nearly equal to the Barathamang. 

3. — A SangVi is the progeny of a Murmi with a Magar, Gurung, Limbu, 
Rai, or Sunw&r. As long as one of the parents was a Murmi and other 
one of the five classes mentioned, the progeny becomes a Sangri. 

Very good recruits can be obtained from the Murmis as far as physique 
goes. The Barathamangs are much the most numerous. 

A Lam& has a much nearer likeness to a Sarkhi, Damai or other menial 
than to a Magar, Gurung, Sunwar, Limbu or Rai. 

ATHARAJAT MURMIS. 

Gothar. f Narba j Sangri. 


BARATHAMANG MURMIS. 


Baltong (pro- 
moted from 

Atharajat). 

Blan. 

Bomjan. * 

Cbapenkor (pro- 
mote/! from 

Bhutia). 


Chumi (pro- 

Giaba. 

bably Jumi). 

Gole.* 

Daon.* 

Gomdew. 

Dongba. 

Gomibs. 

PQmjan. 

Grandan. 

Gian* 

Hopthen. 

Gamdem (pro- 

Jimba.* 

moled from 

Jon eau (promoted 

Athar5jat.) 

from Atharajat.) 

Ghising. * 

Jurai. 


Khanikor (pro- 
moted from 
Bhutia). 
KhiungUa. 

Kitung. 

KuMen. 

Lamagouju. 

Lam&khor. 

Lo. 

Lopchan. 


Those tribes frequently occurring among recruits are marked thus : 
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Lungba. 

M arnumba. 

Mekchan. 

Moktang.* 

f promoted 
Neki \ from 
Nesur j Atha- 
„ raj at. 
Pakrim.* 


BARATH AMA N G MURMIS-cowM. 


Palchoke. 
Rumbha. 
Sharbakhor (pro- 
moted from 
Bhotis). 
Siandin.* 

Sin gar.* 

Singdan. 

Songden. 


Siangbo.* 

Suktal. 


Tonwaira 

Toisien. 


Thing.* 

Thokar.* 


f promo- 
ted 
from 
Atha- 
rajat. 


Titung.* 

Tunbah (promoted 
from Bhotia). 
Waiva.* 
Yonjan.* 


The following are the few * Kipats ’ I have been able to find .*■ 


1.— BAL KIPAT. 
Thdmal. 


Andrabung. 

Bhisil. 


Barkbani. 

Bhoja. 

Jogun. 


Dabding. 


2.— BHOMJAN KIPATS. 
Ilebung. [ Kamkol. 

3.— GHISING KIPATS. 

I Knrjn. j Modi. 

I Mirgie. 1 Nahja. 

Tilbung. 

4. — MOKTANG KIPATS. 

Kaman. i Phasku. 

Marga. . / Popti. 

Markhani. | Raiga. 

5.— rALCHOKA KIPAT. 

Siangbo. 

6.— YONJAN KIPATS. 
{ Dawn. 1 Pulbung. 


Namlang.* 


Phctali. 

Taljo. 


Rite. 

Thapkan. 


1 Risangu. 


• Those tribes frequently occurring among recruits are marked thus : • 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Notes on Gurkha Recruiting. 

Revised and brought up to datk (Revised 1914.) 


PART I.— GENERAL. 


Introductory. 


The Gurkha contribution to the Indian A rmy consists of 20 battalions 
Gurkha establishment 1 company (of tb e Queen’s Own Corps of 

in Native Army. Guides). 


The authorised establishment, exluding supernumeraries, of the Gurkha 
battalions is 912 of all ranks, excep. tbe fir t battalion of the 10th Gur- 
kha Rifles which is 832. 

In addition to the above corps, tie Kashmir Imperial Service Troops, and 
the Assam and the Burma Military Police battalions include a large number 
of Gurkhas in their ranks (t>- Table 1, page 109). 


To make geed the 

Annual wastage. 


annual wastage, between 1,800 and 2,000 recruits are 
required, and for the recruitment of these, Nepal is 
divided into [a) Central Nepal, and ( b ) Eastern Nepal* 


Central Nepal Rfchuiting Area. 


The Central Nepal recruiting area is practically coincident with the 

^ ... ... central geographical division of Nepal, or basin of 

Geographical position. ” K A - u l u • j 

the Gandak river. A rew recruits are also obtained 

from the eastern districts of the Western Division of basin of the Gogra river. 

' ... , AJ The recruiting depot is situated at Gorakh- 

Recruitmg dep6ts. 

pur. 


Owing to the well-known objection of the Gurkha to come down to 
enlist during the hot weather the dep6t is only open from the 15th October 
to the 31st March every year. Any requirements not completed by the latter 
date have to stand over to the next season. 


The classes enlisted are Thakurs, Khas, Magars, and Gurungs, with a 
Classes enlisted. ^ ew Newars, an d men °* the menial classes, such as 

Damais, for bandsmen or buglers, and Sarkis and 
Kamis for f mochis 9 or armourers. 
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IChas, Thakurs, and men of the menial classes are fairly distributed over 
Districts from which the recruiting grounds, while Magars and Gurungs 
are chiefly obtained from the following districts : — 


obtained, 


Tahsib. 

ZlLLA8 AND CLA88E8 OBTAINED. 

Magars. 

Gurungs. 

No. 1 West . « 

In very small numbers 

In small numbers. 

No. 2 West . . 

In very small numbers 

Both from Gurkha and Lam- 
jung in lar^e numbers, and 
of the best class. 

No. 3 West , « 

Tanhu in fair numbers ; else- 
where in small numbcis. 

Kaski in large numbers; 
Tanhu in fair numbers ; 
and elsewhere in small num- 
bers. 

No. 4 West . 

Gaorhung aud Bhirkot in 
good numbers; elsewhere 
in small numbers. 

Bhirkot in good numbers; 
Payang and Gaerhung in 
fair numbers ; elsewhere in 
small numbers. 

Palpa .... 

Pan at, Gulmi and Palps, in 
verv largo numbers, the 
Parvat meu being i>est as 
legal ds physique; else- 

where in small u umbers. 

In small numbers, small 
entirely from the Ghand- 
rung district of Parvat. 

/ 

Piuthana • 

In good numbers ; tho best 
coming from the Kukam 
district. 

In very small numbers. 


Sixteen battalions enlist] in Central Nepal and of these two (the 1st and 
2nd battalions, 9th Gurkhas) enlist Thakurs and Khas and the remainder 
chiefly Magars and Gurungs. 

The Kashmir Imperial Service Troops who enlist in Central Nepal are 
restricted to 60 per cent. Magars and Gurungs. 
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The yearly requirements of the Gurkha battalions average about 70 re- 
A . eruits, of the Guides Company 7 recruits, and o£ 

nnua rcqunement,, the Kashmir Imperial Service Troops 80 recruits, 
which gives the total annual requirements as under 


16 Gurkha battalions at 70 
Gurkha Company of the Guides 
Kashmir Imperial Service Troops 


Total 


. 1,120 

7 

. ^ 80 
. 1,207 


Gurkha battalions recruiting in Central Nepal are allowed to entertain 
recruits in excess of establishment on the understanding that they are 
absorbed by 31st March. Pending absorbtion these ‘ Umed wars 9 receive 
0-4-0 per day. 

As long as Central Nepal is served as a recruiting grout d for the above 
corps, and no extraordinary number of recruits are asked for, it should always 
be possible to complete all normal demands. 


Recruiting depots. 


Classes enlisted. 


Eastern Nepal IUoiujitino Area. 

The Eastern Nepal recruiting area is coincident with the eastern geogra- 
phical division of Nepal, or basin of the Kosi 
Geographical position. river 

Recruiting operations can be carried on all the year round in Eastern 
Nepal, the recruiting depot being situated at Lahena 
Serai from the 1st November to the 15th March, 
and at Darjeeling from the 16th March to the 31st October. Laheria Serai 
depot is closed during the hot weather and rains for the same reasons as the 
Gorakhpur dep6t. 

The classes enlisted are Limbus, Rais, Sunwars, Lamas, men of the Cen- 
tral Nepal classes whose families have migrated 
eastwards, and a few of the menial classes. 

Tho best classes arc the Limbus, llais, and Sunwars, and after them the 
men of tho Central Nepal classes and Lamas. 

« Limbuan/ or the country of the Limbus, lies between the Avun and 
Tamavkhola rivers in the Dhankuta district ; and 
Limbus are practically only obtained from this 
distiict. The best zillas for recruiting are Tfcinar- 
khola, Tapliujung, Yangrup, Sabhaya, Utter, Mewa- 
’khola, and Athrai. 

A few Limbus are obtained from Ilam, belonging to families who have 
migrated from Dhankuta. 

lUte are chiefly obtained from the country between the Arum and Dudh- 
kosi rivers in the Bhcvjpur district, the best zillas 
being S&namajhuwa, Hatuwa Apchot. Bokhim 


Limbus. 
Districts from 
obtauiod. 


which 


Udis. 
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Sunawars. 
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Rasuwa, and Siktel. A few Rais are also found in Ham, Dhankuta,-and 
Okhaldhunga, the same conditions as the Limbus in I lam. 

Sunawars or Sun wars are chiefly obtained on both banks of tl. e Likhu 
and Tamarkosi rivers to the north-east of Nepal 
Valley proper, in the districts of Okhaldhui ga (No. 
3 E) and Lyang Lyang (No. 2 E). Owing to the geographical position of 
this district, Sunawars are hard to obtain except in very small numbeis. 

Lamas come mostly from the country on either side of the Sunkosi and 
Rosikhola rivers, in the districts of Dhulikhel (No. 
1 E) and Lyang Lyang (No. 2 E.). 

The other classes are found scattered over most of the recruiting 
ground, and there is a large Gurung colony in 
Sikkim. 


Lamas. 


Other classes. 


The two battalions of the 7th and 10th Gurkha Rifles and the Assam and 
Burma Military Police battalions recruit exclusively 
m Ea * t- Eastern Nepal, and with a few exceptions enlist 
all the classes me ntioned above. 


The annual requirements of the four Gurkha battalions should, in future 
average about 70 recruits. The requirements of the 
Annual requirements. Military Police battalions very a great deal, but 150 

recruits for the Assam and ‘250 for the Burma battalions is a fair estimate. 

This gives a total annual requirement as under * 

4 Gurkha battalions @ 70 recruits 280 

Bcng.il and Assam Military Police . . . . , .170 

Burma Military Police 300 


Total 


750 


a number which, judging from past experience, should be always obtainable 
without any difficulty. 


Rerctjiting Officers. • 

The head-quarters of the Recruiting Officer for Gurkha, are at Gorakh- 
TY . , . pur, during the time the depot there remains open 

Head-quarters of Re- A ° . . r 1 

cruitmr Officer, and Officer and at Darjeeling during the remainder of the 
Commanding Gurkha Re- v a 
servo Centre. J 

Every year, in October, three British officers are detailed as Assistant 
Recruiting Officers ; of th $e, one takes over the 
Recruifcin 8 Eastern Nepal work and office about the 1st October, 
a nd hands over again early in April, on the return 
of the Reoruiting Officer from Gorakhpur. 

The other officers join at Gorakhpur on the 10th October and leave to 
rejoin his battalions about the 81st March, on the closing of the depot. 

l 2 
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Reciujiting Officers. 


Duties 

Officers. 


In addition to the usual work of a Recruiting Officer, the Recruiting 
Officer for Gurkhas is charged with the settlement 
of Recruiting 0 £ ^| le es ^ a £ eg 0 f a |] deceased Gurkha soldiers whose 
heirs apply to him, and with the investigation of 
claims to family pension. He is also expected to give assistance, in any- 
way he can, to any Gurkha, man, woman, or child, soldier pensioner, ok 
otherwise, who may require it. 


He is moreover in charge of the Gurkha Reserve Centre. 

As regards recruiting, the Recruiting Officer is handicapped by the fact 
Recruiting that he is unable to personally visit the recruiting 

ground. He should ascertain the dates of the fairs 
held along the frontier, and attend them if possible. 


Many Gurkhas come from all parts of the country to attend these, 
among whom many likely-looking lads will be seen. By mixing with these, 
getting up sports, or having a sing-song round his camp-fire in the evening, 
the Recruiting Officer may pick up a few recruits by his own efforts ; but 
for the real success of recruiting operations he must depend on the exertions 
of his recruiters. 


To help Commanding Officers in the selection of recruiters, the Recruit- 
ing Officers should ascertain, as far as possible, what districts* are being 
over or under-recruited. 

This he should be able to do by carefully watching and tabulating the 
results of each season’s work, and by making enquiries from recruiters and 
Gurkha officers, on pension, or returning from furlough. Having done this 
much, he can irdicate in what direct-ions recruiting operations should be ex- 
tended or slackened. The credit of bringing in god recruits belongs entirely 
to the recruiting parties, though, on the other hand, the entire responsibility 
of enlisting an unsuitable recruit rests with the Recruiting Officer. If a 
recruiting party, either from being carelessly selected, or from general slack- 
ness, keeps bringing in a small stamp of recruit throughout the season, the 
Recruiting Officer is almost powerless in the matter, and has to accept the 
recruits, if of suitable physique, even though they may be below the gene- 
ral average of the season. 

Up till 1888 cases of recruiters being ill-treated in Nepal were of com- 
mon occurrence, but, thanks to the firmness of our Residents and the broad- 
minded policy of successive Prime Ministers, such cases are now seldom heard 
of, and recruiters are allowed to carry on their work unmolested. 

In this respect the Recruiting Officer can assist recruiting operation® 
by taking every opportunity of making the acquaintance of Nepalese officials 
on the frontier, and of meeting the Resident in Nepal, and the Prime Minis- 
ter, should an opportunity occur. The Recruiting Officer or, .in his absent©# 
an Assistant Recruiting Officer, is detailed to accompauy the officer detailed 
to inspect the Resident's Escort, as his Staff Officer ; and in this capacity 
he should have an excellent opportunity of meeting all the leading officials 
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*bf the Darbar, and of unofficially discussing any matters connected with re- 
futing or his other work. 

The estate and pension work is a most important and at the same time a 
most interesting part of the duties of the Recruit- 
Estate and pension work. inor Officer, bringing him into direct contact with 

the relations and friends of men who have died in the British service. 

Belonging, as a rule, to a poor and ignorant class, the notice from the 
battalion of his death is often the lirst news these people receive of some boy 
who has run away from home years before, and whose whereabouts they have 
hitherto been unable to' discover. 

They undertake the journey down from their homes at great personal 
‘discomfort, being in many cases so old and infirm that they have to be 
carried ; and are put to considerable expense, which they can ill-afford, in 
doing so. 

It is therefore very, important that their claims should be considered 
patiently and kindly, their cases settled with the least possible delay, and, if 
necessary, no trouble spared to ensure their obtaining everything to which 
they are entitled. 

If pension documents are properly made out, and lists of claimants to 
pensions and estates carefully checked before being despatched, there is no 
reason why each case, including the payment of the estate, and, when 
necessary, the inve ti gat ion of t he claim to family pension, should not be, 
disposed of the same day as the claimant applies to the Recruiting Officer 
It happens only too often, however, that this is not the case, and that 
claimants are kept waiting for three, or even four, weeks, while their cases 
are referred to battalion head-qu irters. 

Clairnauts who have been kept waiting in this way, often spending more, 
money than they will eventually receive, and seeing others come and go 
again, with their cases settled, natural 1}* feel themselves ill-treated, and, on 
returning home, probably discourage the youths of their village from enlisting 
in a regiment from which they have received so little consideration. 

Besides the claimants to estates and pensions, many hundreds of men 

4 €h'tt* 1 ’ and wom en come down every year, chiefly to 

Goiakhpur to communicate with their relatives in 
Gurkha battalions. These are called f Chitti-wala/ 

These people in many cases fail to get an answer to their letters or tele- 
grams, and it then falls to the Recruiting Officer to see that arrangements 
are made for the journey of such women as wish to join their husbands; for 
letters to be written, through Commanding Officers, if necessary, to such 
men as have failed to answer, and money to dole out to those who have run 
out of funds, but who are waiting on in hopes of a remittance. 

The prompt settlement of all estate and pension cases, and the knowledge 
that all petitions will be at once attended to, and assistance given when need- 
ed will do a great deal to make our service popular. On the other hand 
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MEDICAL AWN3&MBNTS. 


any neglect on the part of the Recruiting Officer in these matters would most 
certainly have an injurious effect on future recruiting operations. 

The Reerutirig Officer or Assistant Recruiting Officer for the purpose 
of awarding punishment, other than by sentence 
Staff '()fficor!^ RecruitlT, S 0 f a court-martial, has the powers of an Officer Com- 
manding, but by working through Gurkha officers 
and making them to a great degree responsible for the discipline of the 
depot, they should seldom have to use their powers. 

Medical Arrangements. 


A medical officer is detailed every cold weather for duty at the Gorakh- 
; pur depot, as owing to the very large number of 

■or»< pur. recruits enlisted theie, the Civil Surgeon is unable to 

undertake the work of examination, etc. 

At Darjeeling the Senior Medical Officer details an officer of the Royal 
Army Mescal Corps to fake meuical charge of the 
Dueling. depot, and to carry out the examination of Army 

recruits. Recruits for the Military Police are examined by the Civil Surgeon. 
At Laheria Serai a medical officer is detailed for duty at the Recruiting 

Parneafr- depot. 


System of Recruiting. 

The system of recruiting in both recruiting areas is as follows : —Each 
battalion requiring recruits sends its own recruiting party, consisting of a 
Gurkha officer, or senior non-commissioned officer, in command, one or two 
non-commissioned officers for depot or outpost duties, and recruiters, eitber 
non-eommissi med officer or riflemen, in proportion to its requirements. 

The commander of the party remains at the depdt, keeping one non-com- 
missioned officer or rifleman as his writer, and to drill recruits. At Gorakh- 
pur one non-commissioned officer and five riflemen are also detailed for guard 
duties. 

One non-commissioned offioer is detailed, when required, for each outpost 
and the remainder of the party go. into the hills in search of recruits. 

The duties of the commander of the party are ac follows : — 

(a) To keep close touch with his recruiters and, as far as possible* note 
# the dates they go out and come in ; to 

Commander o party. bring to the notice of the Recruiting 

Officer any recruiter who is doing no good, with a view to his be- 
ing sent back to his battalion ; and at the end of the season to 
be able to assist the Recruiting Officer in reporting on the work 
of the party. 

(1) To see that his recruits are properly fed, clothed, and generally 

looked after during their stay at the depot, and that they are at 
qocq started at recruits' drill. 
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(c) To ia ko charge of, and account for, all issues of recruits* clothing, 

blankets, cooking-pots, etc. 

(d) To make advances to reeruifs and recruiter's as n<y»(s-ary, and to 

disburse the pay of the party, taking all individuals who have 
received cash to report to the Recruiting Officer or his Assis- 
tant. 

(0 To make preliminary enquiries into all claims to estate and 
pension ; to bring up the claimants before the Recruiting 
Officer with witnesses as to identity; and to piy the estate 
from the money in his charge. 

(/) To make such advances to furlough men, returning to battalion 
head-quarters, as may be authorised ; to bring them before the 
Recruiting Officer for their certificates to be endorsed and re- 
ceipts to be checked ; and to carry out any instructions he may 
have received as to the issue of railway warrants for their 
wives. 

(y) To submit monthly accounts to battalion head-quarters, according 
to his instructions. 

(&) To generally look after the interests of his battalion, and bring to 
the notice of the Recruiting Officer anyone connected with it 
in any way, who requires any assistance. 

The writer of the party helps the commander in all the above duties, 

. keeps the accounts, and drills recruits. He generally 

spends a large amount of his time in writing letters 
for 'chitti-walas* to their relations in his battalion. 

The outpost N.-C, O/s are provided with a meas- 
Outpost non-com mis- uring standard and tape, and a small amount of 
sioned officers. money. 

Their duties are to examine all recruits, passing through the outpost, as to 
their tribes and clans, and to measure them to see if they are up to the bat- 
talion standard. 

If satisfactory, the recruits are given passes to the commander of the 
party, taitoay tickets are issued to the recruiters for themselves and the re- 
cruit*; au4 they are sent in to the dep6t. If the recruit turns out to be of an 
undesirable clafcs, or not put u.p to the battalion standard, he is turned b ac 
then and there, and the recrui ter who brought him in loses all the money ex- 
pended on him. This preven t* recruiters bringing in obviously unsuitable 
men, and thereby omsjng neqdlpss expense to the State. Any recruiter 
taking an f tmpaseed 1 recruit in to the depot, does so entirely at his own risk 
and expense ; but all recruits brought, ip eqmq before the Recruiting Officers, 
who sees that they are not sent away witbont money to pay for their food 
on their journey houje. 
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The outpost non-commissioned officers also make small advances ts 
such recruiters as may have run out of funds, to feed themselves and their 
recruits on their way into the depot.* 

Recruiters almost invariably go straight to their own villages, and spend 
a few days with their people, at the same time keep- 
Recruiters. j n g a look-out for any likely recruits. If unsuccess- 

ful in their own village, they work round the neighbouring villages and fairs, 
until they pick up a recruit, or run out of funds, in either of which cases they 
go off to the nearest outpost. 

The best recruiters generally pick up their recruits in their own villages 
or their immediate neighbourhood ; but in Eastern Nepal a recruit* r whose 
home is faT into the hills frequently picks up a recruit before he gets half- 
way to his own village. 

On arrival at the depot the commander of the party checks all the parti- 

. . . , ,, culars as to tribe, clan, village, etc., given in the 

* pass issued at the outpost, has the recruit s hair 
cut, and the recruit himself washed thoroughly, and the next morning brings 
him up before the Recruiting Officer. 

The recruits of the different battalions are fallen in together, and the 
Recruiting Officer notes any man whom he does not consider up to the mark. 
The recruits are then measured, and their names, etc., entered in the 
nominal rolls, those considered unfit being at once entered as such. 

The remainder are passed on to the Medical Officer for examination, 
and according to the result of his examination the recruit is finally accept- 
ed or rejected. 

Rejected recruits receive subsistence allowance at 0-4-0 a day, in the case 
of Array recruits, from the date of their joining a re- 
Itejected recruits. oruitinjj party in the hills to the date of rejection, 

and, in addition, an allowance of two annas for every 15 miles, to enable them 
to return to their homes. 

Recruits for the Military Police receive the same allowances. 

The reeruits who are accepted have their recruits' clothing, blankets, 
etc., issued to them and forthwith start lecruits* 

a aasea reoru.ta. drill, etc. All recruits are vaccinated at the recruit- 

ing depot. When sufficient recruits to make up a party are ready to go off, 
they are remeasured, and are despatched to battalion head -quarters in 
charge of one or two old soldiers. A party generally consists of from eight 
to twelve recruits in the case of battalions up-country, and of from fifteen to 
twenty in the case of battalions in Assam or Burma. 

A recruit is invariably posted to the battalion to which his bringer-in 
belongs, unless its requirements are completed, or the 

Porting of recruit.. recmit himself asks to be transferred to another 

battalion, in which he has a brother or o ther near relation serving. 

» In 1913 the outpost fornTerly looted at Nautunwa was rtationed at Bridgman ganj, and 
tlio N.-'J. Os. were not empowered to reject recruits. 
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In the former case the recruit has the choice of joining the linked bat- 
talion, or any other battalion he may select, or of returning to his home with 
the idea of enlisting next season in the battalion for which he was originally 
brought in. 

Rewards to recruiters fo • good work are of two kinds : — 

(a) Money rewards paid by the Recruiting 

Rewards to recruiters, 

Officer. 

(b) Regimental rewards, such as promotion 

entry in sheet-roll, etc. 

Funds for the payment of rewards aro placed at the disposal the Re- 
Rewards by recruiting cruiting Officer, who is allowed to fix his own scale 
0fficer » of rewards. 


The present scale is Re. 1 for any recruit enlisted ; Rs. 2 for any recruit 
6' 3" in height, and with a 33" chest, and so on according to height and chest, 
appearance and age being also taken into consideration. 


Every recruiting party before leaving the depot for the hills is warned that 
such men as work hard and well, and bring in good 
recruits, will be favourably reported on at the end of 
the season. 


Regimental rewards. 


Although many recruiters no doubt look on recruiting duty as so much 
leave, a man, to get good recruits and be well reported on, must cover a great 
deal of ground and work hard and steadily throughout the season, besides 
spending on his recruits a good deal more than he receives for them. 


Nothing will encourage recruiters so much as the knowledge that good 
work will receive recognition. If a step of promotion was given yearly, as a 
regular thing, to one or two of the best recruiters, and all men well reported 
on had an entry made to that effect in their sheet-rolls, it would have an ex- 
cellent effect on recruiting. 


Unsuccessful recruiters. 


An unsuccessful recruiter should not be punished, unless specially reported 
on for laziness, as his want of success may be due to 
sickness, unsuitability to the work, or the fact that 
the district he belongs to is over-recruited, and that he should never have 
been selected for the duty. 


He should not be sent again on recruiting duty, if it can be avoided. 


Recruiting Depots and Outposts. 

Gorakhpur is the head-quarters of the civil administrative district of 
the same name, in the north-east corner of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. It was in former 
davs a military cantonment, but no troops have been stationed there since 
1887, and on the 1st April 1904 tbe cantonments were handed over to the 
civil authorities as a f notified area/ 
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Gorakhpur is on the main line of the Bengal and North-Western Rail. 

Situation way, which gives it communication with. Luck- 

now, about 150 miles to the west, and with all the 
up-country Gurkha stations, aud eastwards to Dhubri Ghat and the stations 
in Assam. 

It is about 70 miles south of Butwal, or Batoli, through which Nepalese 
cantonment and bazar passes the main route from India to Central Nepal, 
and of this distance, about 34 miles, from Gorakhpur to Bridgmanganj, can be 
traversed by rail. 

Owing to its favourable position, Gorakhpur has always been the base 
from which recruiting parties have worked to obtain recruits from Central 

Nepfil- 

Up to 1887 the recruiting depot used to occupy the old Artillery 
Bazaar for the recruiting season. Captain Cherievix Trench, the D. R, O. at 
that time, was allowed to demolish this bazaar and to build huts with the 
debris for the recruiting parties of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 42nd, 4-jrd, 
and 41th Gurkha Rifles. (1887 — 1869). 

In 189* adharmsala for the use of pensioners and their friends was built 
near the depot lines. 

During the season 1893-96 the Medical Officer in charge of the depot 
reported unfavourably on the site. It had become too small to accommodate 
reeruits owing to the raising of new battalions, and it was undesirably close 
to tb$ Goiakbpui bazaars. 

There were difficulties in finding a suitable site for the depot in Gorakh- 
pur. and during the years 1903 to 1906, when plague became prevalent, the 
depot was moved to Phareuda for the months December to April. In 1907 
the depot site question was eueniually settled The old “ Topkhana ” lines 
winch the civil Police had occupied during each hot weather were handed 
over permanently to them, and a new 15 acre site was allotted to the 
Recruiting Deoot at Khuraghat, 2^ miles from Gorakhpur. As the distance 
from the Railway station was a disadvantage the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway authorities undertook to construct a Flag station at the depot site 
and to build a new dharmstla near it in exchange for the old building. 

From the cold weather of 1906 the depot encamped near the Ramgarh 
Tal, and in 1910 encamped on the new site where wells had been sunk, a hos- 
pital built, and godowns constructed for Reservists kits— -the Gurkha Reserve 
having become established after a successful first training at Gorakhpur in 
1909. 

Oa the Gurkha Reserves, being placed op a permanent footipg in J910, a 
farther extension of the site was found necessary, and accordingly 41 -66 
more acres were acquired in 1 912, making a total acreage for recruiting and 
reserve camps of 56*66 acres. 

In 1914 the acquisition of laRd for, and the construction of, a rifle range 
for the use of Reservists was sanctioned. 
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IJTautanwa is a large village, with a big bazar, in British territory, about 


Nautanwa outpost* 


2 miles from the frontier. It is 28 miles to the noith 
of Pharenda,* and one long march fioin fiutwal. 


About 90 per cont. of the recruits that come into Gorakhpur pass 
through Nautanwa, and entrain at Bridgmanganj. 

* TJhe outpost consists of a hut of eight rooms, built in 1894-95, giving 
accommodation for 16 non-commissioned officers and riflemen, but was not 


occupied in 1918-14, thq post being placed at Bridgmanganj instead. 

Tribeni is on the lefii bank of the river Gandak, at the foot of the 


Trihen* Someshwar ridge of the Cheryaghat range of hills. 

It is in British territory, in the nortn-vvest comer 
of the Champaran district of Bengal, and is practically on the frontier line of 
Nepal. 


Tribeni is about 62 miles from Gorakhpur, of which 40 miles is travelled 
by rail. Siswa Bazar is the railway station for Tribeni. 

Opposite to Tribeni, on the right bank of the Gandak, and in Nepalese 
territory, is the village of Showpur. A Nepalese official has his head-quar- 
ters here, and there are some steam saw-mills belonging to the Nepal Dar- 
bar. 


There is a large fair held at Tribeni and Showpur every year at the time 
of the Maghia Sangrati. Temporary villages of grass spring up, and 
thousands of villagers flock in to bathe and traffic. At this fair a certain 
number of recruits can generally be obtained. 

In former days, when recruiters had to smuggle their recruits into British 
territory, a favourite route was across the Cheryaghat range into Tribeni and 
thence into Gorakhpur. Now-a-days, when recruiters can being their recruits 
through openly, the large majority cross the Gandak higher up and come 
down' through Butwal, the result being that the Tribeni route is becoming 
more neglected every year, and the former outpost maintained there has now 
hcem ab dished, 

Purneab k the head -quarters of the civil district of the name in the 
Bhagalpur Division of Bengal. It was formerly a military station but no 
troop® have been stationed there since 1857. Purneah Was first used as a 
recruiting d^pot during the cold weather of 1891-92, and the experiment 
proving successful, a large barrack of four rooms, with accommodation for 
about 60 men, was built during the summer of 1892. 

The dtpot usually arrived from Darjeeling about the 15th November 
and closed at the end of February, recruiters would then be instructed to make 
their way back to Darjeeling on foot, thus working through a considerable 
portion of Limbu country. 

But from farther recruiting experience it was found that very little new 
country wai9 opened up by the removal of the Darjeeling Depot tp Purneali 
in, the quid weather and it seemed correct to conclude that Purneah was not 

# A good road bas been constructed from Bridgmanganj to Nautanwa, distance about 
4 miles : and tbisjw now the railw.if' station for Nautanwa. 
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sufficiently far west to guarantee recruiters working through country they 
tjould not easily reach fiom Darjeeling. A cyclone having demolished the roof 
of the recruiting depot building at PuVneah in 1909, the opportunity occurred 
for placing the Eastern Nepal Depot experimentally at Sakri during the cold 
weather of 1909-10. The experiment was quite successful, recruiters had to 
pass through fresh country, and many fine Rai recruits were obtained . 
Arrangements were made to hand over the old depot at Purneah to the Civil 
Police, and to obtain a permanent new site at Laheria Serai, the civil head- 
quarters of the Darbhanga District, a little to the south of Sakri. 

The Eastern Nepal Depot remained at Sakri during the cold weathers of 
1909-12. The new site at Laheria Serai was taken over for the depot 
during the cold weather 1913-14. 

Laheria Serai is particularly well provided with railway communication 
with the Nepal frontier, detraining stations existing at Jaynagar and Bhim- 
nagar, on the frontier to the north and east, there are alternative railway 
routes westwards to Gorakhpur, and communication south and east is secured 
vid Barauni Junction, Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Another advantage of the change of location of the Eastern Nepal 
Depot is the possibility of remaining away from Darjeeling for one month 
longer, the variation in climate as compared with Purneah showing a fort- 
night's difference in heat at the beginning and end of the recruiting season. 
The Eastern Nepal Depot can now open at Laheria Serai about 1st November 
and close about 15th March. It is well situated under the centre of Eastern 
Nepal, and increasingly good work may be expected from this depot as re- 
cruiters learn the new routes. 


Outposts have been placed at Jaynagar, and Raghupur, but these are 
liable to alteration as experience may dictate. 

Darjeeling is the summer head-quarters of the Government of Bengal 
It is also a large military station, a battalion of 
Darjeeling Deput. British infantry being quartered at Lebong, a com- 
pany of garrison Artillery at Katapahar, and a Convalescent Depot at Jala- 
pahar ; all these three places being on the outskirts of the town of Darjeeling. 

Darjeeling lies to the east of Eastern Nepal, and is only about 10 miles 
Situation. from the frontier. 


It is the terminus of the Darjeeling- Himalayan Railway, which gives it 
communication, through Siliguri, with the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
and its connecting lines. 

Being only about 50 mihs fiom the best recruiting grounds for Limbus, 
it is exceptionally well situated for recruiting purposes, and has been used for 
many years as a recruiting depot for the Assam and Burma Military Police 
battalions. In 1393, the recruiting parties of the Military Police battalions 
were placed under the orders of the District Recruiting Officer for Gurkhas 
for the first time. 
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The dep6fc consists of an office, and’ accommodation for four Gurkha 
officers, 10 married, and 132 unmarried Jm^n. JLtJs situated about a quarter 
of a mile from Ghoom Stalion on the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway, and 
about 3 miles from the Darjeeling post office. 

In 1912 the 2nd Battalion 10th Gurkhas were brought to the new can- 
tonment at Takhdah, miles East of, Ghoom on the main road to'Sikkim. 


Recruiting in the 
Tea-garden coolies. 


Darjeeling]district itself is strictly prohibited, as it is 
considered to interfere with the hbour of the 
Surrounding tea-gardens, and all men ciliated must 


be brou;ht in from Nepal or fro.n Sikkim, vrher? there, is a 1 rgc Nepalese 
colony. 


Many garden coohe3 attempt to get enlisted, but every endeavour should 
be made to detect them, and the recruiters who bring them in should be 
severly punished. They are not, as a rule, nearly such good material as 
the raw lads brought in direct from Nepal. 

R*cruiting Hr an Darjeeling during the months of July Anigmt, and Sep- 
tember depends very largely on the severity of the 
ing'dopbt 11100 ^ aijee *“ mousoon. If the weather is comparatively open, 
recruiting can be carried on through tho rains with* 
out any great difficulty, but on the other hand, if the rains are heavy and 
continuous, both recruiters and recruits suffer great discomfort and hard- 
ships. It is therefore advisable that recruiting, as far as possible, should 
stop about the 15th July and recommence about the 1st October, 

In spite of this, however, it must be remembered that Darjeeling is tho 
only depot available for recruiting operations in the hot weather and rains, and 
would be most valuable were a large number of recruits required suddenly on 
mobilisation during those seasons. In such a case recruiting operations 
could commence at once in Eastern Nepal, and a large number of recruits be 
obtained before the Gorakhpur depot opened ; for this reason Darjeeling must 
always be looked on as a most important recruiting centre. 
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PART IL- REG I MENTAL. 


Qualifications. 


Selection op Recruiting Party. 

If a large proportion of one class of recrutis is required, the commander 
of the party should belong to a part of Nepal in 
Commander of \ arty. which ibis class predominates, e. g.] if a large pro- 
portion of Gurung recruits were required, a ‘ charjati 3 Gnrung Gurkha 
officer from Gurkha, Lamjung, or Kaski would be a good man to select to 
command the party. 

A ‘ line-boy ’ does not, as a rule, do well on recruiting duty, as he has nd 
knowledge of the conditions under which recruiting is carried on. 

As very large sums of money pass through his hands in the course of the 
season, the commaider of the party should be a 
Qualifications. thoroughly reliable man, intelligent, and good at 

accounts. 

lie should be capable of maintaining good order and discipline, and of 
keeping his recruiters up to the mark. At the same time he should have a 
good temper and tact, taking an interest in his lecruitsand looking after them 
well whi'e at the depot, and always ready to attend to claimants to estates 
and pension, ‘chatti-wala*/ etc. A Gurkha officer or non -commissioned officer 
who has been previously employed ou recruiting duty has naturally a great 
advantage over one new to the work. 

The commander ot‘ the party should always be allowed to select his 
own wnter. 

The non-commissioned officers at the outposts have a very difficult tafck 
A good man at the work must be able to diserimiftatfe 

Ontpost. non-coramis- . p , _ _ 

sioiefi officers. between the coarse-bred lad of good physique but 

undesirable as a recruit, and the clean-bred lad, who 
only requires good food, free gymnastics, etc., to turn into a first class 
fighting man. If he has not this discrimination he will inevitably turn 
back many a promising lad, and at the same time give passes to many 
others who will be rejected without hesitation by the Recruiting Officer. 

A non-commissioned officer who has made a name for himself as a re- 
cruiter, but is rather too old for active recruiting work in tlie hills, should, 
as a rule, make a good non-commissioned officer for outpost work. 

The number of recruiters depends on the number of recruits required* 
Central Nepal a porportion of two recruiters to 
quSelT" 4 *” Knmb ° r r8 ' ever y tl,ree recruits required is necessary, while in 
Eastern Nepal one recruiter to every two recruits is 
qnite sufficient to ensure good results. 

The* numbers should not include men detailed for otftpost or guard 
duty. 


Outpost. non-coramis- 
sioi ed officers. 


Recruiters. Number re- 
quired. 



RECRUITING PARTY. 


The strength of the recruiting party should be calculated on the maximum 
number of recruits that are likely to be required, with a small margin of 
safety. In the event of requirements being largely increased in the course of 
the season owing ti unforeseen circumstances, the recruiting party should be 
at ones strengthened in proportion, in communication with the Recruiting 
Officer. 

The larger the party the sooner requirements will be completed, and both 
recruits and recruiters join head-quarters. 

The importance of carefully selecting recruiters cannot be over-estimated, 
as, however good a man the commander of the party 
Selection. may ^ t { ie regu ifc s will be uDsatieiacty if the 

recruiters are unsuitable for the work. 

They should either be men picked out on account of previous good work as 
recruiters, or because they appear specially suited to the work. About two- 
thirds of the party should be old recruiters and the remainder new men. 

Young soldiers, as a rule, Are not so successful as those of over five or six 
years’ service. Recruiters should be strong, active men, and hard workers; 
and should bo medically examined, before leaving head -quarters. 

The commander of the party, being generally held personally responsible 
by his Commanding Officer for the result of recruiting operations, should be 
given, as far as possible, a free hand in the selection of the party. 

The Commanding Officer having decided how many recruiters are required, 
and from what districts they are to bo drawn, the points mentioned above 
should be explained to the commander of the party, and the selection of indivi- 
dual recruiters left to him. The records of previous seasons should be 
placed at his disposal, and the list made out by him checked afterwards to 
see that the men he h as selected are suitable in every respect. 

If a list was kept up in every Guikha battalion, showing the names, zillas, 
etc., of all successful recruitees, it would prove of 


Liat of recruiters. 


great assistance in the selection of recruiting parties. 


Date of arrival of party at Rrcrutting Drp6t. 

The recruiting party should arrive at Gorakhpur on the 15th October, 
and at Darjeeling on the 1st October, or as soon after these dates as possible, 
so as to be able to take full advantage of the best season for recruiting, In c&se 
of any unforeseen increase in requirements. 


Forms, etc., to accompany a Recruiting Party. 

When the recruiting party leaves head-quarters, the following should be 
either handed over to the commander of the party, or posted, under registered 
cover, to the Recruiting Officer 

(а) Nominal roll of party in English and vernacular. 

(б) Recruiting certificates, one for each recruiter. 

Vernacular notices to heirs to pension or estate, of deceased men. 
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Recruiting certificates. 


Vernaculars 

heirs. 


((?) Lists of claimants to estate and pension, ^and sheet-rolls and death 
ceitificates of men whose heirs are entitled to family pension. 

(*) Vernacular list of all unadjusted claims to estates or pension. 

(/) Lists of medals of all discharged and deceased men. 

(^) A supply of medicine. 

Nominal rolls should be made out, with the commander of the party, his 
writer, and the non-commissioned officers specially 
Nominal rolls of part) selected for outposts or guard duty at the head of 

the roll, and the remainder of the partyjfilled in either according to companies 
or their regimental numbers, to facilitate leterence. 

Recruiting certificates are necessary to enable recruiters to carry on their 
work in Nepal without being interfered with. The 
form should, if possible, be made out at battalion 
head -quarters, as there is always a lot of extra work, specially at Gorakhpur, 
at the beginning of each recruring season. The forms which are very similar 
to the ordinary leave certificates, can le obtained from the Recruiting Officer. 
The applicaion of the authorised stamp is necessary in order to reassure the 
Nepalese officials, who ate on the look-out for men recruiting for private 
concerns. 

Notices to heirs should contain instructions as to when, and where, they 
should present themselves for their claims to be 
notices to an d amount due, and should be senf out by 

recruiters residing in the district to which the 
deceased man belonged. The following is a translasion of a suitable notice : — 
‘To (Manbir Thapa), resident of (Nayakot) village, Zilla (Palpa), Tehsil 
(Palp ). Your son, (Hastbir Thapa) of the (1-2 st) Gurkha Rifles, 
died at (Dharmsala) on the (1st August 1903), leaving estate 
Rs 

‘You are his heir. Apply to the Brigade-Major at Gorakhpur), 
for assistance about the (15th January next)* and if entitled 
to pension, add ‘ come down, with two witnesses, not relatives 
and, if possible, pensioners or recruiters to prove your identity/ 

A similar notice should be sent in a slightly modified form, when a mail 
dies, leaving no estate or medal otherwise the heir, especially a father or 
mother, hears of the death in some other way and uudertakes a long and 
expensive journey, only to find that there is nothing to receive at the end. 
Yurlough men can be used, with great advantage, in the delivery of these 
notices. 

Lists of claimants to estates and pensions are in book-form, and contain 
particulars as to the regimental number, company 
Lists of claimants to es- an( j name 0 f the deceased, the date and cause of 
tatts and pens»o s. disease, the name and village of his heir, the amount 

of the estate, medals due, etc., and also columns for the entry of any 
correspondence between the Recruiting Officer and the battalion, connected 
with the settlement of the claim. 
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As mentioned before, the early adjustment of claims depends almost 
entirely on the care with which the entries in these hooks are checked, before 
their despatch from head-quarters, as to their completeness in every 
respect. 

This is especially the case as regards the entries as to medals, which are 
very often incomplete. This necessitates a reference to the battalion con- 
cerned, and causes hardship and delay to the heir. 

All details required for the adjustment of claims to the estates and pen- 
sions of such men as die during the period these books are with the Recruiting 
Officer, should he forwarded to him for entry and necessary action, as soon as 
tho estates have been adjusted. If the heir is entitled to family pension, the 
necessary document should be forwarded even before the estate is wound 
up, as the Recruiting Officer may then he able to hold the Family Pension 
Committee late in the recruiting season, and the heir can then come 
down and draw arrears of pension as well as the estate, the next cold 
weather. 

The list of claimants should contain the names of all deceased men, 
whether they leave estates or not, as iutlie latter case the Recruiting Officer 
is able to explain matters at once to the heir, Without reference to head- 
quarters. 

Printed forms for those lists can be obtained, when required, from the 
Recruiting Officer. Whenever it is found necessary to add new leaves, the 
old book should either be re-bound with the new leaves, or sent down, in addi- 
tion to the new book, for reference in case of doubtful claims, etc. 

The Vernacular list of unadjusted claims is practically aa extract, in 
Vernacular list of unad- vernacular, from the lists of claimants, to enable the 
justed claims commander of the party to know what heirs are 

to be communicated with, where to find them, the amount of the 


estates, etc. 

An up-to-date list of medals of all deceased and discharged men should be 
in the hands of the Recruiting Officer. It a caedal is despatched from battalion 
head-quarters immediately on receipt of a telegram from the Reeiuiting 
Officer, no hardship is caused to an applicant whose length of stay at 


Gorakhpur is usually regulated by the treasury. 

The supply of medicine should include quinine, and pills for dysentery, 
s l f ed’ ‘ue diarrhoea, and cholera. These would be distributed, 
Supply o me iciue. ^ necessary instructions, to each recruiter when 

about to start across the Terui in sufficient quantities for the journey into Nepal 
and back. If this precaution is taken much sickness may be avoided, and 
the efficiency of the recruiting party proportionately increased. 

Furlough men should be encouraged to bring 
Employment of furlough in on their return journey likely lads for enlist- 
men as recruiters. moilt. 


They should also be informed that they will receive rewards from the 
Recruiting Officer for good recruits, on the same scale as recruiters. 
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Pay of Recruiters, Reoruiting Funds, etc. 

A recruiting party on leaving battalion head-quarters should be paid 
„ . .. up to the end of the current month. On arrival at 

the recruiting depot, an advance 01 one months 
pay should be made to the men. 

To be successful, a recruiter must have money to spend, whioh enables 
him to bring his recruits down to the depot in good condition, and also acts 
as an advertisement to the battalion. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the rewards received from the Recruiting 
Officer do not recoup the recruiter for his expenses and the wear and tear o£ 
his clothes and boots, even if he brings down very good recruits. 

Every battalion recruiting from Gorakhpur should forward Rs. 2,000 
to the Recruiting Officer so as to reach him on or 
lou^i^men. ^ VRDCeS about the 15th October. This amount should, as a 

rule, cover all advances to furlough men and other 
expenses up to the end of November. 

The Recruiting Officer for Gurkhas is authorised by Commanding Officers 
as a rule, to make advances to furlough mcn ; up to a certain amount, without 
reference to battalion head-quarters. The usual amount sanctioned is one 
month's pay of rank. This enables a man who is not entitled to' a pass for 
his wife to pay her railway fare to his station, and at the same time to have 
one or two rupees in hand for his expenses en routs. 

Further funds should be provided by battalions, as called for by the 
Recruiting Officer, as that officer has no funds at his disposal from which to 
make advances to Commanders of recruiting parties. 

The Recruiting Office treasure chest is run on the same lines as that of 

Bocruiting Office accounts. a Native Infantl 7 battalion, each battalion recruiting 
having a separate ledger account, 


No. 107-E., Recruiting Native Army, dated 8th July 1910. 

From— The Adjutant-Goneral in India, 

To — The Recruiting Officer for Gurkhas. 

In regard to the system of financing recruiting parties working under 
your orders, I am directed to state as follows: — 

Under paragraph 167, Army Regulations, India, Volume II, read in 
conjunction with this division No. 87-E. — Pay and Allowances, 
Native Army, 1908, dated 9th April 1908, Recruiting Officers are 
held entirely responsible for the correct disbursement of pay and 
advances of pay. 

2. Disbursements of account of pay are shown on regimental acquittance 
Tolls, which should be sent to the Recruiting Officer by regiments and should 
be duly completed and returned by the Recruiting Officer or his Assistant. 
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S. Advances of pay are made at the discretion of the disbursing officer 
(i.e., the Recruiting Officer), who is responsible that the amounts stated are 
actually advanced and also that the intimation of such advances is furnished 
to regiments concerned. 

4j. The help of 'Gurkha Officers or Non-Commissioned Officers may be 
necessary to explain •their accounts to the men as well as to pay them and to 
take their signatures on the acquittance rolls or receipts for advances, but the 
Recruiting Officer (or his British Assistant) should take reports from all men 
to whom pay or advances of pay have been disbursed and should check such 
reports with the amounts shown and see that these have been duly signed for 
by the payees. There should be no difficulty in volving a system by which 
Gurkha Officers (or Non-Coinraissioned Officers) receive, at fixed times, from 
the Recruiting Officer the amount necessary for pay and advances to men who 
have come to the Depot and by which the <c payment ” reports of the latter 
may be taken and their signatures checked before they leave. 

5. Recruiting expenses are disbursed by individual recruiters or by the 
Native Officers or Non-Commissioned Officers in charge of recruiting parties. 
Beyond determining a rate at which, and the duration for which, recruits are 
to bo subsisted and the necessity or otherwise for railway journeys, Recruit- 
ing Officers cannot check these items which should be adjusted by regiments 
and checked by them from the recruits' rolls. The Recruiting Officer can 
roughly estimate the amounts required and should, with discretion, advance to 
Native Officers or Non-Commissioned Officers in charge of recruiting parties 
round sums to cover such expenditure. 

6. Recruiting party commanders should be trustworthy men and their 
disbursements on account of recruiting expenses should be checked by their 
own regiments to whom they should send their accounts at frequent intervals 
(at least once a month if possible). 

7. A copy of the Recruiting Officer’s ledger account with each battalion 
should be sent monthly and Officers Commanding regiments should not allow 
their accounts with the Recruiting Officer to be in debt but should remit to 
him sufficient sums to cover the expenses of their recruiting operations before 
they commence. 

8. The above instructions are in amendment of those on the subject con- 
tained in the present Handbook on Gurkhas, which are not in accordance 
with India Army Regulations. 

Recruits* Clothing. 

The kit issued to each recruit at the recruiting depot depends entirely on 
the orders given to the commander of each party. 

Necessary c at ing. Whatever else is issued, the kit should include the 
following articles, to ensure the cleanliness and healthiness of the recruit 

Two blankets. 

One cotton shirt and pair of pyjamas. 

A warm Coat, jersey, or cardigan jacket. 

h 3 
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Blankets. 


Recruits' clothing should be sent either with the recruiting party, or 
made up at the depot. When sent by goods train it generally arrives late. 

Blankets, when required to be sent direct to the depot from the manu- 
facturer, should he ordered some time beforehand, as 
very few firms keep large stocks, and unless each re- 
cruit receives his two blankets immediately on being passed, he generally 
suffers in health. 

If there is any likelihood of requirements being increased during the re- 
cruiting season, the extra clothing, blankets, etc., should be arranged for at 
the beginning of the season. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Central Nepal Recruiting Office is at Gorakhpur from the 16th 

_ TT1 . , October to the beginning of April, and then moves to 

Where to be addressed. ^ A , , 

Darjeeling till about the 1 2th October every yeajr. 

All correspondence connected with recruiting in Central Nepal and all corre- 
spondence, such as demi-official letters, etc., intended for the Recruiting 
Officer himself, should be addressed as above. 

The Eastern Nepal Recruiting Office is at Laheria Serai from the 1st 
November to approximately the 15fch March, and at Darjeeling for the re- 
mainder of the year. Correspondence connected with recruiting*, etc., in 
Eastern Nepal should be addressed accordingly to the ( Recruiting Officer for 
Gurkhas/ and not to the ‘ Assistant Recruiting Officer/ as is frequently 
done. 

Battalions having men in their ranks from ,botli Central and Eastern 
Nepal, should, when receiving applications for advances, railway warrants, 
etc., during the cold weather, be careful to note from which office the applica- 
tion is made, and address the answer accordingly. 

During the time the Gorakhpur office is closed, all communications of 
men applying from Gorakhpur should be addressed to the * Collector of 
Gorakhpur ’ and all remittances made in his name. 

The clerk of the Gorakhpur office remains there throughout the hot- 
weather and raius. Any Gurkha requiring assistance should apply in the 
first place to the Recruiting Office clerk, who will then take him before the 
Collector for payment of sums authorised or signature of warrants, etc. 

All communications for men applying from Laheria Serai or Darjeeling, 
wheu the Recruiting Office is not at these stations, should be addressed to the 
Collector of Laheria Sarai/ or the * Station Staff Officer, Darjeeling/ as the 
case may be, the men being told at the same time to apply to these officers. 

The telegraph should be used in all cases of increase or decrease in the 

U.o of the telegraph. DUmW f recruits re( l uirecl and ia a11 questions 
connected with the adjustments of claims to estates 
and pensions, etc. The greatest care should be exercised in the use of figures 
in such cases. Whenever mistakes might occur, words should be used inswap 
of figures. 
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Remittances to Furlough men, etc. 

Remittances to furlough men, etc., should not, as a rule, be sent direct 
to the men concerned.,. Men applying for advances should be paid, when 
possible, through the Recruiting Office accounts. 

Advances to Furlough men. 

Arrangements have now been made with nearly all Gurkha Battalions 
for advances to be made to furlough men by the Resident in Nepal or Collector 
at Gorakhpur without reference to head-quarters. The system, which saves the 
men much hardship, is a simple one. At the commencement of the leave 
season Officers Commanding send the Resident a lump sum from which the 
advances are made in accordance with the remarks entered on the men's leave 
certificates. At the end of the season the balances (if any) are either kept over 
for next season, if Officers ^ommanding so desire, or returned with an 
account of the advances made. 

Every furlough and leave certificate should have a passed 3lip, or stamp, 
on it, showing clearly what advances can be made. Thus : — 

" The R. O. Gurkhas, 

The Collector, Gorakhpur. 
f l he Resident in Nepal." 

The following total pa} meats may be made without reference to Battalion 
Head -quarters on — 

1st July Rs. 12. 

1st August Rs. 21. 

1st September Rs. 30, and so on. 

The man entitled to a family warrant. 

As regards remittances to ‘ clietti-walas,' the following system is recom- 
mended. When a man at Dhavmsala, or wherever the battalion happens to 
be sfcatiened, wishes to remit money to some relation at Gorakhpur, he applies 
to his Double Company Commander. The Double Company Commander then 
writes to the Recruiting Officer, and asks him to direct the commander of the 
recruiting party to pay the amount sanctioned from the recruiting funds, at the 
same time giving the name of the man on whose behalf the payment is to be 
made, and the name, relationship, village, etc., of the payee. The amount is 
then paid out before the Recruiting Officer, the payee's receipt taken, and 
the transaction is shown in the recruiting account submitted to head-quarters 
and adjusted regimentally. By this system there is practically no risk of 
personation, and the remitter is saved the money order commission. 

Railway Coupons— Furlough men. 

On completion of furlough or leave men must present their railway coupons 
at the station for which they aie made out. Should they wish to travel via, 
Gorakhpur an excess fare ticket for that route must be taken at station of 
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departure. One day's halt is allowed for every 100 miles or fraction thereof, 
and slip must be obtained from the Recruiting* Officer showing dates of 
arrival and departure. Coupons on (say) Bridgmanganj will not be exchanged 
for tickets if presented at the Gorakhpur station. 

Nepalese Kukries, 

Battalions obtaining their kukries in Nepal should, in accordance with 
Adjutant-General in India's No. 2283-D. of 20th July 1889, apply to the 
Resident in Nepal for the necessary permit from the Durbar, giving the 
number of kukries required, a nominal roll of the men detailed to purchase 
them,, and the district in which they propose to obtain them. 

The permit should be applied for about the 15th August, and forwarded 
so as to reach the Recruiting Officer at Gorakhpur about the 15th October. 

Recruiting— Military Police. 

The foregoing notes on Gurkha recruiting are applicable to Military 
Police battalions, as well as to the Gurkha battalions of the Native Army : 
but as many officers eerviug with Military Police battalions have had no 
previous experience of Gurkha recruiting the following additional notes may be 
of use to them. 

As Gurkha recruits cannot be picked up in British territory, but have 
to be brought in from Nepal, it is necessary, when 
party CGSS ^ ^ rGClllitlD *’ recruits are required either to detail a recruiting 
party for the purpose, or to obtain the services of 
the party of another battalion already on the spot. 

The first is by far the most satisfactory system, as recruiters are bound to 
take more interest and work harder, in bringing recruits for their own bat- 
talion, than for another one. It is also very discouraging for a recruiting 
party, after completing the requirements of their own- battalion, to be sent 
back, time after time, into the bills to bring in recruits for other battalions. 
This is specially the ease when recruiting is carried on in the rainy season. 

The question of the selection of the commander of the party and ol recruit- 
ers lias been fully dealt with before. It should be 
^Sdection of lecimting notec ^ however, that the more districts are represent- 
ed in the party, the better, always provided that the 
classes required are obtainable in these districts. As a rule, about 90 per 
cent, of recruiters are residents of Ilam and Dhankuta. The former district, 
owing to its bordering on the frontier, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Darjeeling, has been over-recruited, and contains but little good material 
now-a-days. A well-selected recruiting party, to recruit all the classes 
of Eastern N€pal, should include men from Dhankuta, Bhojpur, Okhaldhunga, 
Lyang Lyang, and Dkulikkel. 

If a Battalion Commandant is in any doubt as to how. mawy men to 
send on recruiting duty, or from what district to select them, he should at 
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once communicate with the Recruiting Officer, stating the class and number 
of recruits required. 

The Recruiting Officer will then be able to give him all particulars neces- 
sary to make up a good recruiting party, to the mutual advantage of both 
the Battalion Commandant and the Recruiting Officer. 

Recruiters of the Military Police are paid rewards on the same scale 

_ . , as Army recruiters, funds being placed at the dis- 

Re wards to recruiters. , i , , ~ .. . no* c 

posal of the Recruiting Officer for the purpose. 

This should be explained to recruiters before leaving battalion head-quarters ; 
they should also understand that they will be reported on by the Recruiting 
Officer according to their work, and that men well reported on by the Recruit- 
ing Officer will have their good work recognised by Battalion Commandants. 

Recruiting cannot be carried on without funds, A lump sum is annually 
placed at the credit of the Recruiting Officer for 
Funds for recruiting. expenses connected with the recruiting of Military 
Police battalions. 

About Rs. 25 should be allowed for each recruit required. Out of this 
amount the recruit has to bo fed, at the rate of about 4 annas a day, from the 
time he meets the recruiter in the hills, till he leaves the recruiting depot to 
join his battalion ; and, in addition, he has to be provided with clothes, 
blankets, cooking-pots, and a small cash advance to pay for his food on his 
journey up to his battalion. # 

Any special instructions for the recruiting party should be sent through the 
Recruiting Officer, who then knows what Battalion 
Instructions for party. Commandants require, and can act accordingly. 

All changes in requirements should be notified at once by wire, and care 

taken that more recruits are not enlisted than aro 
Changes in requirements. , „ . , 

actually required. 

It is not always possible to i place 9 recruits, specially at the end of the 
recruiting season, and a recruit brought in 7 or 1 0 days’ march and passed as 
*fit/ naturally considers himself hardly treated if he is subsequently dis- 
charged owing to requirements being unexpectedly reduced. 


Employment of Gurkha Pensioners. 


There is a considerable demand among the Behar planters for the services 
of Gurkha pensioners of good character to act as chowkidars over indigo 
cake houses, grain godowns, etc. The work is light, there being little or no 
night work. The pay given is generally Rs. 7 a month, with free quarters 
and fuel, and the employer pays the railway fare of the pensioner and his wife, 
if he is a married man, from Gorakhpur to the nearest railway station. 

For the last paragraph on page 169 substitute the following : — 

"Officers Commanding Gurkha Battalions should make it generally 
known to men who have decided, of their own free 


I. A. 0., No. 715, 24th 


December 1906. 


will, to remain in India on being transferred to the 
Pension establishment, or on taking their discharge. 
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that there is a possibility of work being found for men of good character, on 
application to the Recruiting Staff Officer for Gurkhas.” 

“It should be clearly understood that the object of this notice is not to 
induce pensioners to take civil employment in India but merely to assist men 
who have already decided to do so.” 

Mobilisation. 

Furlough men . — The following arrangements should be observed 

(a) Officers Commanding Gurkha Battalions will supply the Resident 
in Nepal during peace with bundles of notices addressed to the 
furlough men. The notices will be arranged by Tehsils and 
accompanied by a list (one for each bundle) in Hindi, showing 
the distribution by Tehsils. 

Commanding Officers will see that the lists are kept up to date. 

Precautions must be taken to ensure that the correct addresses 

Adjutant-General’s letter are given on the notices and in the 
No. 1689-4 (A. G. 6), dated .. 6 

the 19th November 1912. lists. 

(d) On mobilisation being ordered, telegraphic intimation that the 
furlough men are to be recalled will be despatched by the Officer 
Commanding the regiment concerned to the Resident who will 
then forward the notices for furlough men to the Nepal D m urbar. 
Only in the case of mobilisation for Active Service do the Durbar undertake 
to deliver the notices at the addresses given. They will be forwarded by 
special messengers with the utmost despatch. 

Gurklia Reservists . — Gurkha reservists residing in Nepal are now called 
up for peace training by word of mouth (otherwise termed “ halla”), through 
the agency of pensioners, furlough men and recruiters. 

In time of mobilisation for Active Service the action taken is similar to 
that followed in the case of furlough men. The Officer Commanding Gurkha 
Reservists will supply the Resident with bundles of notices and will inform 
him by telegram when mobilisation is ordered. 

The term “ Halla” meaning 'word of mouth 9 cannot be over-estimated 
The term “ Halla ” as an important method of conveying intimation of 
mobilisation to Reservists through pensioners, fur- 
lough men or recruiters. The success of the first muster of Reservists at 
Gorakhpur was due to the “halla” being freely used, and the fact that this 
was the case should not be lost sight of. 
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TABLE I. 


Btsl of Assam and Burma Military Police Battalions enlisting Gurkhas, and 
it'etr Gurkha, establishment . 


Assam Military Police. 


Name of battalion. 

Addross. 

Gurkha 

Establishment. 

Total. 

Garo Bills Battalion . . • 

Tura 




82 

Lakhimpur Battalion . . 

Dibrugarh 


. 


730 

Lusbai Hills Battalion . . 

Aijal 




646 

Naga Hills Battalion 

Kohima . 

. 



331 

Silchar Battation ... 

Silchar 

• 



111 

Dacca Battalion .... 

Dacca 

• 

• 


105 


Total . j 2,005 


Burma Military Police. 




Gubkha 



Establishment. 

Name of battalion. 

Address. 





Com- 

Total. 



panics. 


Arakan Hill Tracts Battalion . 

Paletwa . . . 

2 

160 

Chin Hills Battalion 

Faliim 

3 

270 

Myitkyina Battalion 

Myilkyina 

12 

1,357 

Northern Shan States Battalion 

Lashio 

3 

332 

Southern „ „ „ . « 

Taungyi 

6* 

697 

Ruby Mines Battalion . . 

Mogok . . . 

2 

112 

Salween Battalion 


i 

61 

Toungoo Battalion .... 

Toungoo 

1 

140 


Total 

30 

3,129 


GRAND TOTAL . 


6,134 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Gurkha Recruiting — a retrospect: by Major B . U. Nicolay, 1st Battalion, 4th 

Gurkha Rifles. 


On the 1st January 1913 there were serving on the strength of the Indian 
Army, 18,142 Gurkhas ; in the Imperial Service Troops 1,028 Gurkhas ; and 
in the Military Police of Assam, Bengal and Burma, 5,135 Gurkhas— a total 
of 24,805 Gurkhas. Of this number 22,348 men are from Nepal. We have 
in addition a reserve, residing for the most part in Nepal, of 3 00 men per 
Battalion of the Gurkha Regiments of the Indian Army, sanctioned after the 
experimental Reserve Training at Gorakhpur in 1909-10. The full reserve 
strength has, however, not yet been reached. It may be interesting to trace 
where the men come from and in what direction further improvement in re- 
cruiting may be looked for. 

The Nepal Durbar has recently taken a census of the population in Nepal, 
but unfortunately the figures for* the different districts have not been given. 
Those figures that are available are as follows : — 



Mules. 

Females. 

Total. 

In th© Nepal Valley • • 

In the Hills ...... 

In the Terai * 

145,420 

1,689,140 

1,020,167 

144,441 

1,626,852 

1,013,072 

289,861 

3,316,992 

2,033,239 

Total 

£854,727 

2,784,365 

5,639,092 


The number of males belonging to the fighting clsses are as follows : — 


Cast o. 

Under 

16 years 
of age. 

Between 
16 and 60 
years of 
age. 

Al ove 50 
years of 
age. 

Total. 

1. Thakuries • • 

2. Khettries 

3. Gu rungs 

4. M agar a and Duras . 
6. Ghalays . 

6 Limbus and Rais . 
7* Sunwars . • • 

• • 

• 

« 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. 

19,164 

172,143 

32,532 

110,220 

1,608 

66,049 

6,169 

22,163 

190,219 

37,121 

116,173 

2,016 

61,496 

6,074 

3,929 

31,514 

8,371 

21,700 

360 

10,227 

896 

46,256 

393,876 

78,024 

247,093 

3,984 

137,772 

11,138 


To^al 

• 

406,885 

433,262 

76.997 

917,143 
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There are therefore approximately 1,700,000 males distributed in a narrow 
hilly tract 520 miles long, but the actual recruiting area is a small part of this 
lengthy line. It is extremely difficult for a Recruiting Officer to ascertain 
what districts are being over-recruited in an area where he is not allowed to 
travel. Men and even officers do not know a great deal of the country that is 
beyond the route from our frontier to their own villages, unless they have been 
exceptionally good recruiters. The Recruiting Officer's best plan is therefore 
to keep np statistics by districts of the various classes he enrolls, and to 
tabulate the names of new villages. 

Recruiters entering new districts are not welcome ; it f Jlows that the 
breaking of new recruiting ground is and has been a slow process. 

In the districts where recruiting has been established a long time cases 
now occur where youths come to meet recruiters, and are greatly disappointed 
if rejected at Gorakhpur. On return to their homes lads give out that they 
have been rejected by the Medical Officers, as it is a less disgrace than to be 
rejected by the Recruiting Officer. The Tansen regimeut of the Nepal Army, 
which has its cold weather head-quarters at Bataoli at the foot of the Pal pa 
hills, on the main recruiting route, picks up some of our rejected recruits as 
they are on their way home. Over 500 new villages have been added to the 
Central Ngpal list of villages since the publication of the Gurkha Hand- 
book down to the year 1910. The large tehsil of Palpa accounts for 225, but 
progress has been made elsewhere, Piuthana recording 55, No. 2, West 70, 
No. 3, West 100, No. 4, West 70, and No. 5, West over 40. 

Palpa is not only a very large tehsil but* the first to be reached from 
Gorakhpur, and at the present time no less than 35 per cent, of the strength of 
Gurkha Battalions come from this tehsil. The distances from various Zillas in 
Palpa tehsil to Gorakhpur vary from 5 to 14 days. JLtis essentially a “Magar n 
tehsil, which Gurungs must pass through to get to-their own country ; it thus 
becomes clear that a Magar recruiter cannot be expected to bring a Gurung 
recruit, whereas a Gurang recruiter may bring in a Magar recruit. That steady 
progress is being made outside Palpa can be seen from the increased number 
of Gurungs we now enlist, a perusal of the statistics on page 17 0 will show this. 

The number of recruits we require from Central Nepal each year for our 
14 Magar-Gurung Battalions, 2 Thakur-Khas Battalions, Corps of Guides, and 
Kashmir Imperial Service Troops, is approximately 1,100 Magare and 
Gurungs and 150 Thakurs and Khas. Men for the Durbar Army are also 
drawn *from Central Nepal {vide page 46). It is therefore doubtful whether 
a greater number of Magar-Gurung recruits could be looked for in a time of 
emergency than we now get to complete the annual peace wastage, as the 
eventuality of the Durbar's army being brought up to strength and the embodi- 
ment of the Militia would have to be faced. The i Thakur-Khas battalions 
should come well through a like emergency ; these classes are very lightly re- 
cruited by us, good fighting material exists in Western Nepal— this area is 
practically untouched now by our recruiters, though in the past men recruited 
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here have done excellent service, and the western tehsils of Eastern Nepal 
also contain good material. 

Another class formerly recruited and now untouched is that of the Newars 
•of the Nepal Valley. They fought with great courage against the Gurkha 
invaders under Prithwi Narain, in the defence of their Valley, 160 years ago. 
The “ Sirisht ” cJan has supplied good men to our Gurkha regiments, and the 
“ Jhapu ” is another clan that coaid be drawn on for recruits. Newar recruits 
should be drawn from the agricultural population of the Valley. Permission 
to recruit in the Valley must be obtained from the Resident in N$pal. 

When the original five Gurkha Regiments of the Indian Army were given 
second battalions, these second battalions contained a proportion of Limbus 
and Rais from the eastern tehsils of Eastern Nepal, Between 1907 and 1909 
more than 1,000 Limbus, and 1,100 Rais were recruited from Eastern Nepal — 
this period covers the raising of the 2-7th and 2-1 0th Gurkha Rifles. In 1901 
with normal requirements to be met the Eastern Nepal recruits were very 
good indeed. The change of the cold weather recruiting depot from Purnea 
to Sakri would in a measure account for this result, but it was plain from 
reports of recruiters that much good recruiting ground was still untouched. 
The advantage of having some Eastern Nepal men in certain of the Central 
Nepal battalions may be put under three heads — (1) a reduction in the compe- 
tition for recruits in the Central Nepal area, (2) the possibility of recruiting 
throughout the year from Darjeeling in a time of emergency, (3) increased effi- 
ciency for a long campaign that strong reserves would ensure, of men raised 
from Darjeeling, Sikkim, or the Military Police Battalions. The laBt census 
returns show over 130,000 Gurkhas in the Darjeeling District. The District 
is closed to recruiting owing to the fear of the Tea-planting community 
that recruiting operations for the Army of Military Police would interfere 
with the supply of labour. I do not think this objection should be too seriously 
considered. No; 1 Gurkhali Carrier Corps was raised with the aid of the Super- 
intendent of Police, Darjeeling, for work in the Abor country in ten days. 

It consisted of 448 Trans- frontier Nepalese, 46 Sikkimese, and 136 local 
Darjeeling men. The system of recruitment was as follows:— The Superin- 
tendent of Police collected 12 local men as Sirdars, who selected their own mates. 
Each Sirdar was responsible for bringing in 50 carriers. The Sirdars and mates 
were local men with one exception. A second corps followed the first, and 
took three weeks to raise in February 1912, This case would go to prove that 
the local Sirdar is'very much in touch with the Nepalese officials across the 
frontier, and that tea labour would always be forthcoming if the work was 
sufficiently attractive and paying. 

The second corps consisted of Eastern Nepal men, with some Shirpas and 
Bhutias. 

There is no objection to our recruiting in Sikkim, where there is a consi- 
derable Gurkha population of approximately 68,000 people. The trend of 
emigration from Eastern Nepal is eastwards through Sikkim into Bhutan 
where Gurkhas are gradually clearing the lower hills of jungle and making 
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settlements. The migration commences each year in December; one of the 
principal routes followed passes close to Siliguri. The people who use this 
route are in search of employment in the Duars and the majority return to 
their homes in NSpal in February and March. 

From the point of view of our Reserve, recruiting in Sikkim should be 
encouraged. Reservists settled there are within reach. 

Recruiting in the Sun war country can be further developed. These 
people are recognised as good soldiers in Nepfd but difficult to enlist. A list 
of a few Sun war villages is given on pages 13b-lo9. 

Much stress has recently been laid on recruiting by iur^ugh men and 
reservists. It is to help with the problem of getting numbers quickly in a 
time of emergency. If furlough men and reservists get into the habit of 
bringing in recruits on their return to Gorakhpur in peace time, they can be 
depended upon to bring in lads when they are called up on mobilization, when 
recruits are most valuable, and every effort is being made to keep the unit in 
the field and the depot up to strength. 

A method of recruiting which I think hard to better is to rely on furlough 
men to meet the first requirement of recruits due at the end of the furlough 
season. Form a small recruiting party from among furlough men who have 
been successful in bringing in recruits, and send to assist them a small picked 
party of recruiters who have proved their worth at recruiting duty, men who 
can be relied on to travel in and work new ground — in small groups if they 
prefer — and who on the order to mobilize being received should bo at once des- 
patched to Nepal to raise the “ Ilalla” among furlough men and reservists. 

The success of the first Gurkha Reserve muster was due to the free use of 
the “ Ilalla ” and it will be an invaluable aid in calling up Reservists for 
active service. 

Of the Gurkhas serving in our Battalions (including Military Tolice Bat- 
talions) nearly 2,000 arc domiciled in British Territory. If it were considered 
desirable more enlistments could no doubt be made in the Gurkha settlements 
in British India. It is not desirable to encourage the Gurkha to settle in the 
neighbourhood of his regiment instead of returning to Nepal at the end 
of his service, but the fact should not be overlooked that certain men do lose 
all connection with tlicir own country while in our service, and if they cannot 
go to a Gurkha settlement they drift into an existence about Gorakhpur, 
Nautunwa or even Benares. The numbers of Gurkhas in India are becoming 
considerable ; in 1911 there were approximately 8,000 males. 
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TABULAR STATEMENT OF RECRUITS ENLISTED, 1886-1904., 


TABLE 

A* 

Showing the number , class , average age> height y and chest measurement of the recruits 



Total, 1886-87 to 
1893-91. 

Records incomplete 

9,390 

18-47 

6'3‘28" 

33-48" 

- 

Wo records. 

1,734 

Total, ' 1894-96 to 
1903-04 

6,282 2,977 1.680 

0.925 

18*27 

8'8*61" 

33-73" 

633 

647 2,217 1,976 

1,006 

6.379 

Total 

Records incomplete 19,316 

18*37 

B'3-43" 

33-60" 


Records incomplete. 

8,118 
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II. 


enlisted in Central and Has tern Nepal from October 15th, 1886, to March 31st, 1904. 


n£pal. 

[ TOTAL. 

| Avebagb. 

j NlJMBEB AND CLASS OF BECBUfTS, 

Avebaob, 

Age. 

Height. 

Chest. 

i 

to 

« 

8 

Si 

1 

0 

0 

(D 

Itf 

a 

►3 

3 

M 

Others. 

Total. 

Age. 

Ho.tjht. 

Chest, 

... 

... 

... 


No records, 



1,082 

18*88 

6'2'35" 

32*30" 

„c 

... 

... 


»i 

ft 



1,025 

19*12 

6'2*70" 

32*60" 

... 

“ 


G22 

226 

’ 

... 

24 

872 

18*37 

5'3*21" 

33*56" 

... 


... 

725 

2C4 

... 

•*. 

18 

1,007 

18 43 

5'2*83" 

33-91" 


No rocords. 



Records incomplete. 


1,889 

Records incomplete. 


>i » 



• 

it 


1,786 


»• ii 



»• it 



■ 




1,732 


•l M 



» ti 



ii 


i 


1,731 


»» II 


1875 

5 '3*03" 

33 91" 

592 

338 

230 

225 

498 

1,883 

18*75 

5 '3 *58" 

83*83" 

18^9 

6'3*13" 

33*19" 

303 

293 

263 

213 

391 

1,663 

18*68 

6'8*48" 

33*88" 

Ife*8 1 

5' 3 *30" 

33*70" 

616 

333 

197 

150 

368 

' 1,604 

18*32 

5 '3*49" 

33*93" 

1874 

5'3*1G" 

33*83" 

650 

322 

229 

184 

162 

1,437 

18*41 

6 / 3*40" 

83*06" 

1875 

5'3 24" 

33*93" 

688 

417 

147 

110 

200 

1,665 

18*36 

6 , 3*44" 

33*99" 

18-60 

6'3 05" 

33*63" 

096 

375 

240 

236 

312 

1,859 

18*49 

6'3*38" 

83*70" 

18*47 

6'3-01" 

33*84" 

734 

417 

199 

205 

264 

1,819 

18*09 

6*3*40" 

33*68" 

18*50 

58*23" 

3141" 

420 

246 

117 

132 

187 

1,102 

18*46 

6'3’66" 

33*90" 

17*99 

6'2*79" 

83*48" 

632 

385 

357 

259 

167 

1,790 

1803 

6'3*63" 

33*87 

18*12 

6'3*08" 

33*42" 

684 

898 

238 

262 

143 

1,625 

18*14 

5'8‘20" 

33*31 

No records. 

Records incomplete. 

11,124 

Records incomplete. 

10*63 

5'3*08" 

33*72" 

6.915 

3,524 

2,217 

1,976 

2,672 

Kg 


6'3*41" 

33*72" 

Records Incomplete. 

Records incomplete. 

27,428 

Records ipcoroplete. 
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TABULAE STATEMENT OF RFCItUITS UNLISTED, 


1904 - 1913 . 


TABLE 

Showing the number, elms, average age, height, and chest measurement 


Recruiting 

season. 

CENTRAL Nfil’AL. 

EASTERN 

Numbeb and 

CLASS OP KBCBUITS. 

Average. 

Numbeb and class op bkcbuits. 

ThakurB. 

00 

c9 

A 

M 

MagaTs. 

Gurungs. 

Others. 

Total. 

Age. 

Height. 

Chest. 

Thakurs. 

GO 

JS 

M 

s 

& 

a 

> F5 

Gurungs. 

Limbus. 

*S 

M 

s 

be 

a 

0 

Cfl 

Others. 

Total 

1904*0 B 

... 


1,051 

638 

*878 

2,667 

18-38 

6'3'34" 

33-12" 

... 


60 

18 

133 

127 


16 

354 

1005-06 

... 

... 

634 

413 

*83 

1,130 

18 14 

5'3*20" 

33 04" 



33 

60 

342 

222 

... 

00 

700 

1906-07 

40 

P4 

719 

358 

5 

1,185 

17*79 

6 '3*31" 

33 37" 

1 

• 

34 

27 

199 

171 


66 

488 

1907-08 

68 

138 

951 

719 

12 

1,745 

1772 

6'3 35" 

33-15" 



66 

02 

614 

607 

54 

66 

1,397 

1908-09 

62 

134 

827 

044 

11 

1,678 

17*70 

5'3*86" 

33-13" 

... 

9 

66 

63 

486 

650 

49 

79 

1,302 

1909-10 

67 

71 

626 

521 

7 

1,281 

1774 

B'S*71 #/ 

33*13" 


10 

24 

29 

243 

441 

I ' 8 

73 

878 

1910-11 

44 

73 

594 

449 

3 

2,163 

17-90 

5'3*35" 

33*79" 

... 

I 

31 

9 

110 

193 

30 

13 

887 










31*72" 



| 







191112 

66 

68 

430 

368 

3 

925 

17 62 

5 '3 34" 

3 *06" 


2 

34 

1 

32 

256 

421 

29 

58 

882 










32'64" 










1912-13 

30 

67 

668 

470 

4 

1,239 

1 

17 89 

6'3*81" 

34*81" 

8 

26 

34 

51 

236 

289 

16 

35 

695 
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II — continued. 

of the recruits enlisted in Central and Eastern Nepal from 1004 to 1913. 
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NEPAL. 

TOTAL. 


Avkbaqk. 


Numbeb and class 09 

HECBUITB. 


Avibagb, 

















Biicum. 

Age. 

Height. 

Chest. 

a? 

3 

rt 

wQ 

EH 

•scq3 

rt 

bo 

« 

bo 

a 

a 

a 

o 

Limbus. 

m 

»«5 

K 

*- 

rt 

* 

a 

a 

'U 

Others. 

’rt 

O 

H 

Age. 

Height. 

Chest. 


18*46 

5'2*06" 

32*86" 

... 


1,111 

656 

133 

127 

... 

894* 

2,021 

18 30 

63*22" 

33*03" 

* Includoa Thaknr 
ami Khas, 

18*53 

6'3 15" 

33*50" 


... 

666 

463 

342 

222 


143* 

1,836 

18*18 

6'3*05" 

83*16" 

26 Special enlist* 
ments included 
in total excluded 
from average. 

18 64 

5'3*18" 

33*32" 

60 

64 

763 

386 

109 

171 


61 

1,673 

18*01 

6'3*18" 

33*29" 


IS 21 

6'3'ir' 

33 17" 

68 

138 

1,016 

638 

644 

607 

54 

77 

3,142 

17 07 

6'3 28" 

83*16" 


18*30 

6'2*98" 

32 72" 

62 

143 

893 

707 

486 

660 

49 

00 

2,980 

17*00 

6'3*43" 

82*98" 


18 31 

6'3*24" 

33*60" 

67 

81 

640 

650 

243 

4-41 

68 

80 

2,169 

17*96 

68*62" 

83*32" 


16*43 

6'3*47" 

33*03" 

44 

74 

626 

458 

110 

103 

3U 

16 

1,660 

1 18*28 

5'3*40" 

83*89" 

7JS “ special’s ” In* 
eluded in total 
excluded iroin 

average. 

i 

18T0 

6'3*63" 

33 16" 
36*69" 

66 

60 

464 

400 

266 

421 

20 

61 

1,767 

17*80 

6 '3 48" 

32*43" 

36*27" 

44 Do. 

18*41 

, | 

5'3*79" 

33*46" 

36*81" 


93 

702 

521 

i 

236 

289 

16 

89 

i 

1,034 | 

IS* 7 

6'3*80" 

32*94" 

36*30" 

63 Do. 
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APPENDIX A. 

A brief account of Buddhism and Sakga Singha. 

Thb following is a brief account of Buddhism and its Apostle Sakya 
Singha, and is a condensed extract from Oldfieid’a book : — 

The origin and first progress of the religion of Buddha is obscure and 
confused, in consequence of the many mythological legends which the supersti- 
tion of its supporters has mixed up with its early history. Not only have they 
attributed to its founder, Sakya Singha, a supernatural origin, and invested 
him with supernatural powers, but they have incorporated vrith their creed 
the fabulous chronology of the Hindus, in order to exaggerate the antiquity of 
what is in reality a comparatively modern faith. 

There can, however, be but little doubt that Buddhism had its origin in 
the valley of the Ganges, whence it spread over the whole continent of India 
about the middle of the sixth century B.C., and it is equally certain that it 
commenced, not as a new and independent system of religion, but as an off- 
shot or schism from the more ancient faith of the Hindus. 

The gross idolatry encouraged by the Brahmans, and more particularly 
the cruel character of their ritual, which enjoined the constant slaughtering 
of animals, and the occasional sacrifice of even human victims, caused great 
disgust to many of the Vaishnavas (followers of Yislinu), as well as to many 
other Hindus who gradually seceded from the ancient faith. 

As, according to the mythology of the Hindus, all of Vishnu's previous 
incarnations had been destined to accomplish certain definite purposes to the 
benefit of mankind, it was a natural course for the early followers of Buddha to 
represent that their deity had become incarnate for a ninth time in the form 
of Buddha, with the object of reclaiming Hindus from all bloody sacrifices, 
and purifying their religion of the numerous errors and abuses with which 
it was corrupted. 

They therefore set up Buddha as an incarnation or { avatar' of Vishnu. 

As their numbers increased emboldened by their success, they openly 
denounced the errors of Hinduism, threw off allegiance to the Brahmans 
and denied the sacred character and spiritual authority of the Vedas. 

As the basis of the new creed they adopted from the Hindus the belief 
in one Supreme Being, but they denied his providence and active interference 
either in the creation or Government of the universe. 

They believed in the eternity of matter, and identified^the powers of 
nature with the Supreme Being. 

Although they incorporated with their system many, if not most, of the 
Hindu deities, yet they ranked them not as gods, but as mere superior servants 
of the Supreme Being, and regarded them as subordinateeven to their own 
deified saints. They borrowed from the Hindus, with but little change, the 
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doctrine of the reputed transmigrations of the soul, and of its ultimate absorp- 
tion into the Supreme Being 1 , the difference beinrr that the Hindus looked 
forward to absorption into Brahma , and the new religionists looked forward to 
absorption into Buddha. 

They agreed with the Hindus in looking on the present world merely as a 
sphere of probation for man. 

The most important point of difference between the Brahmans and the 
Buddhists consisted in the latter denying the divine authority of the Vedas 
and Puranas, which were the most sacred scriptures of the Hindus. 

They rejected entirely the system of caste, and with it they threw off all 
social or spiritual superiority of the Brahmans and other privileged classes. 
They abolished also the hereditary priesthood, maintaining that priests were 
not- essential ; as, in the eyes of God, all human beings were equal, and that 
all were alike able, unassisted, to work out their own salvation, and to obtain 
ultimate absorption into the Supreme Being. For the assistance of their 
weaker brethren, however, priests were permitted, and their holy character 
recognised ; but they were selected from any class of the community, and were 
only required to be distinguished for the purety of their morals, their learning 
and for the greater asceticism of their lives. 

To avoid the shedding of blood (so common among the Hindus, and 
especially among the worshippers of Shiva and Durga) every kind of sacrifice 
was prohibited as being repugnant to the mild and benevolent character of 
the Supreme Being, who was represented as looking with abhorrence on the 
effusion of blood and as requiring from bis worshippers an excessive respect 
for every form of animal life. 

In the year 623 B.O., Savartha Siddha was born. He was the son of 
IUja Sadudhana, who was a Ksha'riya by caste, and a king of the solar race* 
and who reigned over the powerful kingdom of Magadha (modern Behar). 

Savartha Siddha was i eared with the greatest care. When ho was sixteen 
years old he was married to the Princess Yasodhara, having obtained her 
hand as a reward for his prowess and skill in martial accomplishments in a 
public contest. 

For several y< ars after his marriage the young* Prince devoted himself 
exclusively to the pleasures and gaieties of the world, after which he gradually 
became impressed with the conviction that the pursuit of religion was the only 
one worthy of following. 

Savartha Siddha was 28 years of age at the time of his conversion, and 
having dropped his former name, he adopted that of Sakya Singha,# by which 
he was ever afterwards known, and devoted himself entirely to asceticism. 

He studied the most abstruse doctrines of religion until the age of 35, 
when he started for Benares, where he openly preached the now doctrines of 
philosophy and religion. 


* Sakya Singha is avowedly Kshatriya ; and if his six predecessors had really rny historical 
existence, the books which affirm it, affirm, too, that all six were Br&hmanioal or Kshatriya. 
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Sakya’s royal hneaie, his pioty and learning, his talents, zeal, and moral 
courage enabled liim to reconcile the conflicting jealousies of the various rival 
eects, and to lay the solid and lasting foundations of a new religion, based 
upon a simple, pure, and widely accepted creed. 

As head of the various heretical sect*?, Sakya soon succeeded in uniting 
them all into one powerful party, which looked up to him as tbeir spiritual 
father, and which even during his lifetime invested him with the title, as they 
believed he possessed the attributes of a divine being. 

They called him ‘ Buddha/ the ‘wise one/ and the new religion was 
called by his followers after his name. 

’ This religion may be described as a system of deism, in which the supreme 
deity is represented by the powers of nature ; in which a fundamental doctrine 
is the transmigration of the soul, which necessarily involves a belief in the 
sanctity of every form of life; which assumes the original equality, social as 
well as spiritual, of all classes of men, and is therefore opposed to the system of 
caste ; and which enjoins on its followers a life of virtue and self-denial 
in this world as the only means of securing an immortality of peace and rest 
in the world to come. 

Sakya was wonderfully successful as a missionary ; thousands crowded to 
his preaching and many neighbouring monarchs embraced his religious 
opinions. 

Having travelled through the greater part of north-western India, he made 
a pilgrimage to Nepal, accompanied by one thousa nd three hundred and fifty 
Bkikshas (or mendicant ascetics) and having with him the Raja of Benares 
and an immense crowd of all sorts and conditions. 

In Nepal Sakya found the doctrines of which he was the apostle, had 
already taken a firm root. 

They had been introduced into the country by a distinguished teacher from 
Tibet, named Manjusri,* who had led the first colony from China into Nepal, 
and had built on a hill within the confines of the valley, a temile fo tho 
eternal self-existent spirit Swayambhu. 

This hill is still known as the hill of Swayambhu or Sambhunath. 

Sakya recorded with pious pride the great doings of Man usri ; he told 
how tradition assigned to him the honour of having by a miracle converted 
the large mountain lake of Nagavasa into the rich and habitable Valley of 
Nepal. 

When Sakya returned to Hindustan, most of the followers who had accom- 
panied him from thence, settled in Nepal, and became gradually blended by 
intermarriage, with the original inhabitants of the country. It was probably 
at this time, and in this way that the system of caste, which had been rejected 
by the Buddhists of the plains, was introduced in a modified form among the 
Buddhists of Nepal. 

Sakya is known by various other names, of which Gotama, Sakya Mune 
and Muliamuni are those most commonly used.' 

# Sri and Manju, viz , the ‘ Sri,’ ‘wise one * of * Manju * or ‘ Manchuria . 1 
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There is quite enough that is authentic in the history of Sakya to show 
that he was a very eminent and extraordinary character. 

His piety was sincere, his learning - great, his zeal untiring, and his talents- 
were only exercised in the cause of virtue and religion. lie founded Hospitals 
for the sick and infirm, he established monasteries and convents for those who 
were desirous of leading a pure and holy life. Although he encountered the 
bitter and unscrupulous opposition of the Bralrmanical priesthood, yet he never 
was betrayed into any retaliatory acts of cruelty and violence. 
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APPENDIX B. 

List of Zillas, Tehsils , etc., in Nepal. 

I. — The State of Nepal (ijm^) comprises low lands and high lands. 
The former, called the “ Terai ” extends from the British Frontier on 

the south to the first range of hills on the north. The latter, called 
‘‘ Parvat ” meaning “Hills,” includes the rest of the State. 


II. — The Terai is divided into 14 zillas (districts), viz .: — 


(1) Zilla Morang 

(wtw)- 

1 (8) Zilla Butwal 

(&**)• 

(2) 

)> 

Saptari 


(9) 


Palhi 

(mwt). 

(3) 

)> 

Parsa 

OrorT). 

(10) 

» 

Dang 

(«tv). 

(4) 

i> 

Bara 


(11) 

» 

Banki 

(start)- 

0) 

)) 

ltautahat 

(fte*?). 

(12) 


Bardiya 

(gTf^rr). 

(6) 

j) 

Sarlahi 

(TOirrt). 

(13) 

» 

Kailali 

Ofomst). 

(O 

i) 

Mahotari 


(14) 

a 

Kanchanpur 



The last four named zillas comprise the territory known as Naya-Mulk 

(w ;&!*)• 


Ill, — The above-named zillas are divided for administrative purposes* into 
four circles each under a separate official known as “ Bara Hakim ” who is 
the local representative of the Durbar in all matters. Each Bara Hakim has 
an assistant of the Rank of (t Subah ” aI1 d his office is called the ‘ f Amini 

Goshwara Kacheri ” vfl^TTT 3r3^rt). For revenue and civil admi- 

nistration oach zilla or group of zillas is in charge of an executive officer 
called Subah (^T). For police and judicial administration there are 
Amini Kacheries in charge of Lieutenants or 

Hakims (^Tf^nflr) with Thanas (ett^T) aQ d Chaukis subordinate 

to them. 

(\)' HANUMANNAGAIl [Amini Goshwara Kacheri) includes 

(a) Zilla Morang (north of and adjoining the British District of Purnea) 
containing : — 

Rangeli Amini (T’Stsrt Gadaria Chauki Owffcn ^rt). 

Kacheri. *R^'*Tt}- HaninagaJ „ (*% SRT „ ) 

Sahebganj Thana «n»W). Paterganj (TfTCRJrer „ ) 
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Jhapa Amini (tfiTtfT X( ift^) Pathamari Chauki (gRnWT^t 

Kacheri. qp3T?d). Maheslipur „ faf?f* „ ). 

Athmauza Chauki falJfffaT ?faj)).. Dhulabari „ fa^TRrff „ ). 
Kalikajhar „ farfaStTWTC „ )J Mahabharat „ fa? WR?T „ )• 

(5) Zilla Saptari (fa^n ?tf?re)) (north of and adjoining the British 
District of Bhagulpur) containing : — 


Hanumannagar 
Amini Kacheri. 
Bhagwanpur 
Thana 


(?g*n*r sun 

^fafat^r??*)). 

fairsrTsrpmm). 


Sirha Thana 
Haripur Chauki 
Pato „ 


(faTST STT5TT). 

fare) ?fart). 


(2) BJRQANJ ( Amini Qoshwara Kacheri) includes — 

(a) Zilla Parsaand Bara (north of and adjoining the British District of 
Champaran) containing : — 


Birganj Amini 
Kacheri. 
Udaipur Thana 
Kabalii „ 
Tajpur Chauki 
Tihuki „ 
Chithi „ 
Sumeswar „ 


(iftfasr ^fafa) 
*hM)). 
fatgr*reT). 
fas^rnrt >> )• 
(fTT^THT ^ 4 \). 
(fsafa) ,, ). 
(fas) » )• 
fawfarc „ ). 

Patarwa Chauki 


Simrabasa (fajnraWT ^fi)). 

Chauki 

Bhedaha „ fa®T?T „ )• 

Karchorwa „ „ ). 

Bikna Thori,, (fajaffsnstf) „ ). 
Karmaiya „ (cjpew^ „ ). 

Tirbini „ (faanft „ ). 

Adhbhara „ (^vt^T „ ). 

faWT ?fa)). 


(i) Zilla Rantahat (north of and adjoining the British District of Mu- 
zaffarpur) containing : — 


Kadarbana Amini 

Kacheri. ????€)). 

Malangwa Thana fa^TJpm srpTT). 
Sarlahi „ fa*;*mft „ )■ 

Rampurwa „ famgTOT „ ). J 


Mauhua Chauki 
Parsa „ 
Samanpur „ 
Khairban „ 
Gaur 


fal*T S?H)) 
fa^T „ ) 
„ ) 

fahc?? „ ). 
„ )■ 


(c) Zilla Sarlahi (north of and adjoining the British District of Muzaffar- 
pur) containing no sub-div'sion. 
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(d) Zilla Mahotari (north of and adjoining the British Districts of Dur- 
bhanga and Muzaffarpur) containing : — 

J alesar Amini Aurahi Chauki 

Kacheri. 

ltharwa Chauki Jki „j b , ^ lf * m __ } . 

(^) ^ A ULllI W A (Amini Ooshwara Kacheri) includes— 

(a) Zilla Butwal (north of and adjoining the British District of Gorakh- 

pur, Basti and Gonda) containing : — 

Taulihvva Amini Thakurapur 

Kacheri. Chauki. 

Bahadurganj Dachminagar (<af^R „ ). 

Thana. *U*n). Chauki. 

Chakra-Chaura Chauki (^\^T 

(b) Zilla Palhi (north of and adjoining the British District of Goral 

containing : — 

Parasi Amini Amaniganj Chauki 

Kacheri. afnTfft). ^t^t) 

Bhagwanpur Thana (VTIT^T^ B.ilapur „ » )• 

STRT). Gulavia „ „ ). 

(c) Zilln Dang (north of and adjoining the British District of C 

containing : — 

Dhundwa-Pahar TJ’fTR j Khabari Chauki ^ 

Amini Kacheri. i _ .... . 

Bhaie&hi Chauki K °‘ labasa » (ft^TWTOT 

Khagia „ (^[W .» )• I Chauris&l „ 

(4) KEPjlGANJ (Amini Goshwara Kacheri) includes — 

(a) Zillas Banki and Bardiya (north of and adjoining the British I 
of Bahraich) containing : — 

m 

Nepalganj Amini (^m^T 

Kacheri. 

Suya Chauki 

Kharaincha „ (WTT „ ). 

Badaiya „ (^§?TT „ ). 

Jamnaha „ (^FR*TTOT » ). 


Jayespur Chauki 

Rajapur Thana (?T5TTf* STRT). 
Kailali ,, „ ). 

Dhanaura Chauki 

Pakaria „ (tnR^T „ ). 
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( b ) Zillas Kailali and Kanehanpur (north of and adjoining the British 
District of Pilibhit) containing : — 


Kanchanpur 
(Bilauri) Amini 
Kaclieri. 

Kailali Thana 
Sunahaphant 

Chauki. 


(w^t w\z 

( ITCR „ 


Naudha Chauki 
Prithipur „ 

Jitgcda „ 


(4*hn 

„ ). 

iWt* .. ). 

„ ). 


Prasan 


In addition to the above there are 

at— 


Jamua 

separate Amini Kacherics in the Hills 


(1) . Ilam with Chaukis at 

Meehi (^^). j Mululiadak (jpg 

Kalapokhri 

The Hakim of this Kacheri is the Colonel who is also the Hakim of the 
Ilam Tebsil. 

(2) . Darchula with Chaukis at 


Sitapur (jRtrTT^). | J bulagliat (»f^T W). 

Dehi (t’ffy Tir 

This Amini Kacheri is dircetly under the Sadar Amini Goshwara Kacheri 
Katmandu. 


IV. — In recording the address of any person living in the Terai, the village 
[Gaon (*nu) ], and the Amini Thana or Amini Kacheri or Amini Goshodra 
Kacheri or Zilld , in which it is situated, should be stated. These names must 
correspond with those given in paragraphs II and 111. 

V. - — The highlands or mountainous country (“PETYat”)— — m^TTT 

between the first range of hills on the south and the Tibetan frontier on th e 
north, is divided into 24 Tehsils v i z - • — 


0) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

. ( 4 ) 


Tehsil Ilam isTTCl). ( 5 ) Tehsil No. 3 East ^ TTCli 


„ Dhankatai „ vnffZT). 

» No. 1, 

East q{T * sfar?;). 

» No. 2 (<W*t>sT 15 7TT? (7) 

?RT * W). 


*RT $ ***). 

„ No. 4 „ (?TS*rta l^TTTp 

**T 8 W). 

„ No. trf^TT 

t TO). 
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(8) Tehsil No. 2 West(?n?*fta qfgj* (15) Telisil Dulla (c^Tlfa 




?n;<ji3TT * .far). 


Daelekh, 


ti5g). 

(9) » 

No. 3 

» ( 16 > 

)> 

Bajhang ( 

M 

ivRf»r). 



FTTtp ^ Trane). ( 1 7 ) 

» 

Sallyana ( 

>> 

TWTT^n). 

(10) „ 

No. 4 

» (is) 

>> 

Piuthana ( 

99 




«RT 8 51 it). ( 19 ) 

if 

Achham ( 

9) 

TT^m). 

(11) „ 

No. 5 

» (<Tf€^l ( 20 ) 

» 

Thalahra ( 

99 

STfTTl). 



7TT<Ji T *W).' ( 21 > 

J* 

Doti ( 

99 


(12) » 

Palpa 

(rfftffa mTRT). ( 22 ) 

)) 

T 'at- ( 

»> 

«RT3W^r). 

03) » 

Jumla 

( ,, WWTT). , 


mandu. 



(H) „ 

J ajar- 

( „ sttstt £\z) ^ 23) 

>> 

Patan ( 


tTOJl). 


kot. 

(21) 

>) 

Bhatgaon ( 

a 

wranre). 


VI. — The above-named Tehsils are divided as follows : — 

(1) Tehsil Ham t^TTO) [tbe Chief Officer is a Colonel 

whose head-quarters (tf^T are at Ilam], is divided into 

5 zillas (f%^T), viz. 

Zilla Phakphok (f^RTT Zilla Malpar (f^, T WlSjUT). 

Ilamdanda ( „ t^TW^t^T). „ Puwapar ( „ n^TXJX^). 

Dasmajhya ( w 

These zillas (%*TT) are sub-divided into mauzas (W^T) (villages). 
(2) Tehsil Dhankuta [the Chief Officer is the 

Governor whose head-quarters (^T 7J5TR?) are at 

Dhankuta], is divided into 27 zillas (fw), viz . : — 


lla Marsya (f%^TT WTJlf). 


V 

Dasmajhya 

( 

^wfanTT). 

it 

Athrai 

( „ 

5RT^TTt)- 

ii 

Malpar 

( „ 

Tulmr). 

if 

Hedagana 

( » 

t^T»T5TT). 

ii 

Pachkhapan ( f 


ii 

Tumling 

( » 


if 

Phakphok 

( 

qiTWtgR). 

9f 

Sankhuwa 

( „ 

<3t1T). 


Uttar. 



)> 

Tamorkhola ( „ 

TOTtWl^T). 


Zilla 

Sabhayft 

(f^nsiT *wr*r 


Uttar. 


^TfT). 

ii 

Chhathar 

( „ 

*sit). 

if 

Panchthar 

( » 

XTHsIT). 

if 

Maewakhola ( i9 

JTWTft^T). 

if 

Chaenpur 

( » 

tsnjr). 

)i 

Chadanpur 

( .. 


if 

Dhankuta 

( „ 


if 

Khalsa 

( » 

^TTRrT). 

)) 

M u gag hat 

( „ 

$5TTW). 
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Zilla Pallokirat (f^IT qsftfaTTrt) • Zilla Lelmwaghftt (fg^n 

, Chaubisya ( „ „ Taplinjung ( „ • 

>• Yaiigrup ( „ *ns^tr). „ Ilamdfinda ( „ 

» Mewakhola ( „ flcfUJt^r). » Rhedap ( ,, 

These zillas (ffsTT) are sub-divided into mnuzas (a^t) (villages). 
(3) Tehsil No. 1, East JfiT \ «T^C) [the Chief 

Officer is the Hakim (^TftiTT) "'hose head-quarters 
W^THT) are at Dhulikhel ], is divided into 53 


Timms (Sfff), v >z- : — 


Timm Anekot (sm 
»» Raikardhns- ( „ 
kun. 


V 

Yamuna 


99 

Chutara 

( ,, ’ftrlTCT. 

99 

Sipa 

( „ ffnrri. 

>» 

Sauaohok 

( „ 

99 

Thakarpa 

( „ 

99 

Jakhacli 

( ,, flWflft). 

99 

Bhumlu 

( .. gwg). 

99 

Bojh^ni 

( „ sftiHp. 

99 

Bhare 

( „ HTT). 

99 

Phataksila 

( „ tRS^fw). 

99 

Deopur 

( srror). 

99 

Phunpi.ig 

( .. ’S’rfq). 

99 

Likhu 

( fa*). 

99 

Nala 

( 

99 

Banepa 

( „ 3RTIT). 

II 

Panauti 

( „ 

)f 

Paagu 

( » qtfj). 

99 

Duvluiig 

( » 5TO). 

99 

Bhamarkot 

( „ wnste). 

9) 

Man gal tar 

( „ wmzn). 

» 

Bankhu 

( .. ***). 

99 

Khadpu 

( *> «w). 

V 

Narobuta 

( » i&t)- 


Thum Bhalukharak(ra VTT^T^t)- 


>) 

Kottmial 

( „ 

qhzfTrara). 

)> 

Tauthali 

( » 

(ftsrd). 

»i 

Kurathali 

( M 

srmfa). 

>) 

Sirubari 

( „ 

fapirft). 

)> 

Pal eh ok 

( » 

urarafa). 

)) 

Dhan 

( „ 

.w). 

9 ) 

Syfdang 

( 

’Brrerrc). 

99 

Simras 

( » 

f^HTTTT). 

>> 

Palanehok 

( „ 


99 

Nagle 

( » 

5nu%). 

99 

Sakhusaga- 

( 

^T^rmr- 


chok. 



9 ) 

Patap 

( „ 

t^Ttr). 

9 > 

Sindiiu 

( „ 


99 

Nawalpur 

( „ 

^srcn:). 

9 ) 

Pulati 1 

U 

tnsnffr). 

99 

Sanga 

( 

€f»IT). 

99 

Chaukot | 

( „ 


99 

Dhulikhel j 

r. 


99 

Hariharpur | 

( » 


99 

Phulbari ( 

l 99 

fstwrd). 

99 

Buchakot | 

[ , 


II 

Barahfcimal ( 

r 

< » 


99 

Raghuchaur( „ 
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Thum Chakal (RR . IThum Dapclia (RR ^TIRT). 

„ Sankhutimal ( „ R^fRRTR) J » Kabhryft ( „ Rfrail). 

These Thums ( (rr) ate sub-divided into gaona (rIr) (villages.) 

(4) Tehail No. 2, East (RRRtR TJW <T?;ip rr ^ RR*) [the Chief 
Officer is the Hakim (^Tf*RR) whose head-quarteis (r^ 
^flR) are at Lvanglyang (WTS'WT'S') ], > 8 divided into 
56 Thums (rr), vie. : — 


Thum Simalcbaur 

(RRfRR^l^). 

'hum Dolkha 

(*R^jHU). 


Rup&kofc 

( „ 

yy 

Katakuti 

( „ RiTJTgrzi). 

yy 

Samra 

( „ Rtot). 

yy 

Priti 

( „ ^f?T)- 

» 

Pakarbas 

( „ xp^rtr). 

yy 

YavkakaplI 

( „ . 

>) 

Lyanglyang ( „ Wl^RH^). 

yy 

Chankhu 

( » 

yy 

Manthall 

( „ RR^rt). 


Solu 

( 

yy 

Jhagajholi 

( „ RnRT*#tf«a). 


Ramkot 

( „ *TR*fiiz). 

yy 

Binding 

( „ 


3iri 

( >, 

yy 

Tinpatan 

( „ fRRRTZR). 


Kshetrma 

( „ #*rt). 

yy 

Barahtimal 

( „ ^r»f?TRTR) 

.. 

Bulum 

( „ g«j). 

yy 

Bhimkhori 

( „ fRR^d). 

yy 

Mulkot 

( 

yy 

Khurkot 


yy 

Simram 

( „ fRRTR). 

yy 

Dadhtpatrika ( „ 

yy 

Bhijibhar 

( „ fRfRH*). 

yy 

Pa rigu 

( » Rig) 

yy 

Tilpung 

( i, fiTRR). 

yy 

Palanchok 

( „ traHi**). 

yy 

Alampur 

( „ RTRiT). 

yy 

Bijulikot 

( >, fsrgRtarte). 

>y 

Sugnam 

( „ g*T«TTR). 

yy 

Bahukhuvva 

( „ 

y : 

Siudhull 

( „ fR^TR*). 

yy 

ChisapanI 

( „ ^RTRTRt). 

y. 

Salu 

( W)- 

yy 

Betall 

( „ iirTrai). 

>, 

Jyamirya 

( „ eemrfRRn). 

yy 

Chaenpur 

( » ’RRtpt). 

y, 

Japhe 

{ „ RRi). 

yy 

Ghoksila 

( „ Ri^fRRT). 

y 

Namdu 

( » RTR^). 

yy 

Haewar 

( „ %RK). 

y 

Gubum 

( » gg)- 

yy 

Bumja 

( » ^t). 

y. 

Suri 

( » gft)- 

yy 

Harkpur 

( » ^Rrgr). 

y. 

Bhirkofc 

( „ 

yy 

Medpur 

( » 3<?g0. 

*1 

Mati 

( ,, mfn). 

yy 

Malu 

( »» RTl), 

y j 

Jhyaj 

( „ wttr). 

yy 

Namadl 

( „ RTRbit). 

>: 

Phulnl 

( >> 

yy 

ChisapanI 

( » RiRTRTRt). 

y 

Bumkot 

( .» 


These Thums (sj?r) are sub-divided into gaons (sft^r) (villages.) 
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(5) Tehsil No. 3, East (TPgE-ffa qn 3 «T9 t) [the Chief 



Officer 

is the Hakim (^ffsffsr) whose head -quarters 


are at Okhaldhnhga ^T)], is divided into 25 Thums 

(3*0 > viz - 

Thum Khamtel 


Thum Yesam (gu 

>y 

Tallosokh 

( <rwr€t^). 

„ Kuwapani ( „ 

v 

Solu 

( „ stf)- 

„ Lekhkhani ( „ 

>> 

Taluwa 

( „ H^t). 

„ Sokhu ( „ *>3). 

9) 

Rawadumro ( „ TT^T^). 

„ Halesi ( „ Xftfa). 

)) 

Chyanam 

( „ 

„ Sorang ( „ 

)} 

Kot 

( » <te). 

» Chuplu ( „ ^PS). 

» 

Bugnam 

( » iww). 

„ Satlum ( „ 

>) 

Rampur 

( „ ’CTRHT). 

„ Sugnam ( „ ^WTH). 

)> 

Tinpatan 

( „ frRRTJiT). 

„ Bah unti l-( „ ^Tf ^ifrl^R). 

» 

Dinladip 

( „ f^wrf^R). 

pung. 

>» 

Udaipur 

( 0 stg*). 

.» Tilpungka ttl( „ f^Sfg^). 

}> 

Chisankhu 

( „ 

„ Chaurasi ( „ 


These Thums (EH?) are sub-divided Into gaons (villages). 

(6) Tohsil No. 4, East (HWtsnjsr fPCJi cfTT 8 sfa*) [the Chief Officer 
is the Hakim whose head-quarters TJ^iTTR) are 

at Bhojpur ], ' s divided into 17 Thums (Jin'), 


Thum Chuichumt>a(?p Thum Siktel ( ETTT fxTSf*r) . 


„ Rasuwa ( „ Wf). 

„ Dawa ( „ ^RT>. 

„ Udaipur ( „ ^tp)- 

„ Pauwa ( „ iffwi). 

„ Sanamajhuwa( „ T*TT 
„ Kulum ( „ 3^) 

„ Apchot ( „ irmffe). 

„ Phali ( „ 


Chautlandi ( „ 

Bokhim ( „ 

Di P rum ( „ felj). 

Hatuwa ( „ ^ T ). 

Khikamachha( „ fi^^X'JTTWT). 
Ehotaog ( „ ^grf). 

( „ frgr^r). 


These Thums (ETTT) are sub-divided into gaons (villages). 

(7) Tehsil No. 1, West trfe*T HT? «RT % sfa*) [the Chief 

Officer is the Hakim (*lfa*f) whose head-quarters we a t 
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Nuwakot (ipnJJffe)], comprises 4 zillfts (f% 5 Tl) (districts), viz. Nuwakot 
(gRlflfite), LamudSucla (R^StST), Dhading (^), Sallyan (sTRIpf), 
which are divided as follows : — 


( a ) Zilla Nuwakot (f^RtT is divided into 14 Thums(Hnr), 

viz . : — 4 


Thum Nuwakot 

(rr gRTRte). 

Thum Tabe 

(«JRRTR). 

„ Sikherbesi 

( „ 


Belkot 

(>» RRRte). 

„ Pansae 

(,, RTR*) 


Dhaebum 

( » RR). 

„ Rupim 

U rW)- 

99 

Geruwa 

( „ **RRT). 

„ Gadkhad 

( „ rr*3tr). 

*9 

Thapagaon 

( „ RTRTRTR). 

„ Jhiltung 

( „ fimi). 

99 

Kabilas 

( j» RlfRRTR). 

„ Narja 

( „ rr!). 

99 

Thansing 

( „ RTRfR). 

These Thums 

are sub-divided into 

gaons (?ifgr) (villages). 


(£) Zilla Lamudanda (f%^TT divided into 22 Thums 

(gR). viz. 


Thum Pasankhel 

(rr tretiR)- 

>} 

Kewalpuf 

U 


99 

Phogatpur 

U 

^RRH*)- 

V 

Gajuri 

(,. 

r#c)« 

99 

Chitwan 

U 

fRRRR RtR 


Sorahhajar. 


rrr). 

99 

Palhup 

(» 

RlW). 

99 

Agarkhu 

(. 

RRT^)- 

99 

Tasarpu 

U 

RRtr). 

99 

Jooimara 

O 

U 

^frfRRTO)- 

99 

Deorali 

(» 


99 

Dadhuwa 

( 99 

rrrt)- 


These Thums (rr) are sub-divid 

s> 

(c) Zilla Dh&dnig (fsprtT RT^) 

viz . ‘ 

Thum Sokhu («JR R^)- 
a , Dhuwakot ( „ rrtrtiz)- 


Thum Ranibari 

Thakre. 

(RR TTfRRFTt 
Rf). 

99 

Tishtung 

Kunchha. 

U 

fRR RiWT). 

\J v> 7 

99 

Chitlang 

(» 

fRcTRTR?). 

99 

Syadul 

(« 

RTT^R). 

99 

Tamagurum( f> 

rtrirr). 

99 

Pinda 

(.. 

fRRT)’. 

99 

Rich ok 

(„ 

fwta). 

99 

Dahchok 

(,, 


99 

Jy unpur 

U 

«RRg*). 

99 

Bhirpani 

(,. 

tRTRTRt). 

99 

Kiranchok 

U 

ftreHtw). 


:d into gaons (Rfe) (villages), 
is divided into 15 Thums (*F) 
Thum Taruka (RR ffHWT). 

„ Khan ( „ tgrft)* 
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Thum Salag (SpR ffMT)- Thum Sankos (w*| 


„ Barahthar ( >f ^T^n:). 

„ Kallyftri („ qnmft). 

„ Budhsesing ( „ 

„ Ranphalyak ( „ ^urt^^(gr) 
» Kbinchyat ( „ 


„ Dhading ( » 

„ Maedhi ( , f 

,, Phirkyap ( ,, fTOIffa)- 

„ Pausao ( „ 


These Thums are sub-divided into gaons (TTfe) (villages). 

(d) Zilla Sallyan ( ) is divided into 11 Thums ( €!?}), ^* 2 . ; — 

Thum Charaugya (-en^ ^V2U)- Thum Sallyau (^pR ^nfTT«T). 

„ Karkigao'i ( „ grrfcfi *Tte) >< Agiochok ( „ *JTf*TJI^tcfi) . 

„ Bhogreni ( „ »; Lakwa ( „ ^cR5r T ). 

Taksar 3WR). » SatsaeKhola ( „ «T?rt XT^t) . 

„ Nibharohok ( „ fVnrGC^faO- „ Atharsae ( „ *ri3TT# 

„ Baser! ( „ 3Hjfr). Kh ola. WPilT)- 

„ lyamruk ( „ WtTTH TO). 


These Thums (sm) are sub-divided into gaons (jf^) (villages). 

(8) Tehsil No. 2, West tlfalT rf^xp ^iT * [the Chief 

Officer is the Hakim (f TftiTf) whose head-quarters ^TH) are at 

Gorkha (jftWt)] comprises 2 zillas (fsr^rx) (districts), viz. — Gorkha 
(xflTXfT) and Lamjung ( , which are divided as follows 


(a) Zilla Gorkha I?H<fT) is divided into 61 Thums (^jx)> 

Thum Bhakyau Sing(®TT vr^qf f%). | Thum Masalkhacholt JPFTT<*1X3T 


» 

Harmi 

(, 






}f 

Talinchok 

(.. 

ynfsrgtai). 


Ghyalcbok 

(„ 

c 





)> 

Darbhuag 

( » 

w). 

)) 

Badhuwa 

( » 


>> 

Phujyal 

(„ 

^ ®\ 

wwffrar). 

}) 

Gakhubaspur ( n 

»TH3 WTO- 


Bunkob 

u 





wO- 

)) 

Kokhe 

(» 

^1^). 

)> 

Khoplang 

U 


9) 

Asraug 

u 


» 

Syaprak 

(.. 

W[vn*R). 

V 

Jhigte 

u 

fwri). 

>> 

Dibliug 

(m 

f^srfsi). 

» 

Taple 

(„ 

<ntr%) 

)) 

Dhawatan- 

( » 

^TWTrlT?T). 

)) 

Sattharbar- 

u 

^rT?r«rwr^- 


drapg. 




p&k. 


tn^ir)o 
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hum JUmniphi- 
uamdhansar. 
„ Dumsing 
„ Banaeti 
„ Thumi 
„ Taklung 
„ Bakranbho- 
greti. 

„ Kaphek 
„ Thulogy&ji 
„ Sanugyaji 
,, Dhaerung 
„ Panchkhuwa* 

baluwa. 

„ Khurpajum 
„ Makaipur 
„ Siranchok 

„ Syartang 

,, Sirhanchok 
Ajigath 
„ Jhyawa 
„ Siranchok 
Madhye 
Thumchok. 
„ Siranchok 
Kaphalcjanda, 


( „ ar^fa). 

( ,» tf*)- 
( „ mwrcr). 

( „ ^rwrirfa). 

( „ «iretar). 

( „ 

( » 4rgnn^). 

( >» ^). 

“( » trt^fTr- 

( » wfcx)- 

( »> *r^). 

( » ftnct ^f). 

( „ 

( „ fa*TiT ^ 

( 3 , w*n). 

( i> 

(mmta). 

( j» f%TT^fai) • 

SfiTO^TSTST). 


inurn jnjmiryatt ^ WfWSjrai). 


.*> 

Jhr&rgaon 

( » 

99 

Deorali 

( „ 

)> 

Thapathan 

( » mtnrm^r). 

99 

Gaikhur 

( » *ni^). 

99 

Lakam 

( „ *nmw). 

99 

Chyanli 

( „ 

99 

Nilakram 

( „ f^mro). 

1 9 

Khubhiswara( „ 

99 

Brahmaku 

( ,> sTSTTiO. 

99 

Bhirkot 

( „ fwste). 

9> 

Chhoprak 

( » • 

99 

Bakryau 

( », wri). 

9i 

Siling 

( „ faf^rsO. 

99 

Tinmane 

( » fW'RTT^). 

99 

Kamlabari 


99 

Liglig 

( „ 

99 

Tarku 

( » <rn4). 

99 

Bahakot 

( » 

99 

Atharsae 

( >» *13** 


Khola. 

^ftsrr). 

99 

As 

( >» ^rro) • 

99 

Borlang 

( » 

99 

Gorbh& 



These Thums'(srcr) are sub-divided into gaous (^) (villages) 

(i) Zilla Lamjung (T^TT is divided into 16 Thums (g^). 

viz. 

Tbum Rajasthal (gjj ^), I Thum Tarkan TfTTWC, 


Durad&nda 

( 


„ Paochok 


Jlfc& 

( 

» ftm). 

j9 Earapu 

( » mmy 

Thansing 

( 

», sn’iftl). 

„ Chiti 

( „ fafa). 

Pustun 

( 

» 3^0- 

„ Tiugaou 

( „ fipTOfe). 
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Thum Charnal (gj* gR«TT$r). Thum Tarku (snr ajgj). 

» Tftndrang ( „ ttNTT) - Chisankhu ( » ^tm)‘ 

„ Raginas ( „ *Tfg?nw). Kunchha ( „ 

These Thums (g^) are sub-divided into gao^s (iffa) (villages). 

(9) Tehsil No. 3, West rDCtf 3TT ? *T*«pO [the Chief 

Officer is the Hakim whose head-quarters Q^T]R) are at 

Pandipur (*tf*H*)]» comprises 5 zillas (f^jpiRT) (districts), viz. : — Tanhu 
(TWf ). Kaskl (liTWt), Rising (ftfa), ^hiring (fgf i), and Phor 
which are divided as follows 

( a ) Zilla Tanhu ?T*ff ) is divided ipto 22 Thums (££*?), viz. : — 


Thum Chhadasa 
,, Namrum 
„ &arl ui? g 
a Kyamin 
jf Mahibal 
„ Chhang 
„ Bajrkot 
a Thaprak 
„ Pandipur 
„ Tanhusur 
„ Mirjui?g 

These Thums 


(gw 

( » *nw^). 

( „ ^in&sr). 

( „ *nfww). 
( wf^W). 

( „ w)- 

( „ aT5l*fite). 
( „ srm^). 

( >• 

( >» 

( „ fwrgsO. 


Thum Jyacaruk 
„ Purkot 
„ Dordor 
,, Click 
„ Dab hum 
„ Galekh(ina 
„ Numachok 
„ Napang 
„ Khic hyag 
„ Kota Khera 
„ Palhun 
„ Duruchung 


(gw WTW^R). 

( „ 

( „ 

( „ ^fas). 

(, » ?W). 

( ,, 

( „ gwr€to). 

( „ ^RT^). 

( » fa’SIT®' SftZI 
^T). 

( .» <*Ff)- 

( » %*w)- 


(gw) are sub-divided into gaons (villages), 

(i) Zilla Kaski (f^gy =RTWt) is divided into 50 Thums (spR), 


Thum Khilang 
w Dhital ao 
„ Haryat 
a Astam 
t, Phurjunkot 
a Pamdur 
„ SaJlyan 
)> Chyamlun- 
cl**iir. 


(gw 

( „ ^tflTWWt^). 
( » 

( » wwmw). 

( „ gTwrz). 

( » htw|t). 

( » » WWTT*f) i 
( „ *TTWW- 


Thum Bhalaijggaojj(gji WWT^Wfe). 
„ Paudi ( „ 

„ Dharmi ( „ tyrefa). 

» Harpak ( „ 

„ Dhalel ( „ g%g). 

„ Nayagaoi) ^ j( gjjniW)* 

„ Thak ( >} sng). 

„ Gaorahgauda ( „ ifag 

i serachor. 
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IThum Maodanda 


y> 

Chhaehok ( „ ^rffc*) 


Tanchok 

( „ 

» 

Chipli ( „ f^tr^) . 


Bijaepur 

( „ 

;» 

39 

Hyangjakot ( „ jrfantftz). 
Sik,es ( „ 


Parana 

KaskL 

( „ gmTOTWp. 

99 

Mris& ( ,» ^¥T). 


Begnas 

( „ t»15TTO). 

99 

tfallbkdt ( „ 


ChTsapani 

( „ ^rnmft). 

99 

SSrangkot ( „ ^K^ftz). 


Rupakot 

( „ ^q^rtz). 

99 

Tapfang ( , } jfjppgr). 


Pachbhaiya 

( „ tr^^n). 

99 

Puranchaur ( }J 

99 

Syaklum 

( „ 

99 

Sprang ( „ Jn^). 

99 

Deorali 

( „ 

99 

Wrarjyangkot( „ 

99 

Ramja 

( „ ttjtsit). 

99 

Lahachok ( „ 

39 

Bliirchok 

( » 

99 

Rith8n ( „ tterw). 

99 

Mauja 

( „ *?Nt). 

yr 

39 

Ln *>s ,e ( „ fFt). 

Pallodhachok( „ WfaT^gr). 

39 

Kahun 

Kudhar. 

( » i fsre*)- 

99 

Luwang ( „ 

39 

Arghau 

( .» *rafy- 

99 

Armaula ( „ . 

99 

Phalyakot 



These Ihums (sjjj) are sub-divided into gaons (^TT3) (villages). 


(c) Zilla Rising (%g T ftfayh 

} divided into 3 Tliums fow), viz. : — 

IhumKahun ($*’*!*). 

” Kotthar ( „ 

Thum Barahdanda ^T^'gf^T) 


These Thums (gjj) are sub-divided into gaons (vilges). 

(d) Zilla (5 hiring (fgpjj faft) has one Thum (**), viz. 

Thum Ghiring faf*)/ 

ls sub-divided into gaons (villages). 

(") 25,18 9hor (f% 5 n has one Thum m. 

fiium Dhor (gjj 

TbiifThUm ( W m (tab-divided intb g6ons'(jf^) (villages). 

00) Tehsil No. 4, Wool (jnfliftw flfim f*V *T S >IWt) [ft. Chief 
er is the Hakim (^| head-quarter^ ^^TW) are at 

Syaagji (^T^IT)J comprises S'ziHds • (distHcts), diz. h'ttkot 

0-2 
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(firwte), Parbat (tn^( T) anJ Pall ° Nuwakot whi< * are 

divided as follows : — 

(a) Zilla Bhirkot (fsTWT fRTSfftZ) ‘ B divided into 15 (rr) Thums, 
viz. : — 


Thum Balikot 

(RRsrf%«ifte). 

Thum 

Khilim 

(RR faf^HT). 

i> 

Aththar 

( „ *TT3 RT). 

;> 

Tarle 

( » ?rer)- 

a 

Dabhunkot 

( „ 

)9 

Kichnas 

( „ farcrcw). 

n 

Grahekot 


» 

Pelkachor 

( „ 

)> 

Sakhar 

( „ 


Eamchya 

( „ txr^t). 

» 

Sekh&m 

( „ %wm). 

H 

Pangmi 

( „ tXT^fw). 

;» 

Kyakami 

( „ 

)) 

Kyaplum 

( „ ^). 


„ Malyankot ( „ R^t^ft^ ) • | 

These Thums (rr) are sub-divided into gaops (rx- 3) (villages). 

(b) Zilla Parbat (f^T^XX RX^fr) * 8 divided into 12 Thums (rr) , viz. : 
Thurn Dhanduk (RRHXjj^i). Thum Thak (RR RX^T^te)* 

„ Dhar ( )t rx-C). Cbaudb. 

„ Deopur ( „ ^Rtf*). „ Thak Barah-( „ RX^iWT^ 

u Dapgsing ( „ ^p§Ff^). giion »Tfa). 

„ Bajhum ( „ rx*§). Thak Pach- ( „ RX^iRT^ 

„ Tangle ( „ RXR%). gaon *IT3). 

„ Tanarkot ( „ rTcPC^). „ Durlum ( „ ^ )• 

„ Mallaja ( ., R$T3TT)- 

These Thums (rr) are sub-divided into gaons (rx^) (villages). 

(c) Zilla Pallo Nuwakot (fgjsf|- gq left Rife) is divided into 9 Thums, 

(TOx)vw. .— 

Thum Kolyathum (rr fWTW). Thum Sagmi (RRRTRRt). 

Raguwa (°„ r^). I ,, Limi ( „ fafa). 

» BahakotKatti( „ R^ftr). „ Kristi ( „ W%). 

Kahulya. ( „ Rff) afTTf^n). » Arukharak ( „ RX^WT^ff). 

» Terahbisya ( „ R^Drxx). » Barpatti ( „ R^gf)). 

These Thums are sub-divided into gaons (?rfe) (villages). 

(11) Tehsil No. 5, West (TTfRfa t(fvS 7nTp VI the Chief 

Officer is the Hakim (RXf^fW) whose head-quarters (w%X a a 
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Kcore comprises three Zillas (districts), Gaerliun g 

Payung and Sataun which are divided asfollows : — 


(a) Zilla Gaerhung (f^f^TT IS divided into 11 Thums (sny), viz.: 


Thutn Karkikofc 
,i Kotakot 
„ Jhurundi 
„ Waigha 
„ Garandi 
Sirsakot 


( „ *rteTaRte). 
( „ 

( „ Iwt)> 

( „ *TCT^). 
(„ 


Thum Soryak 
„ Sirkot 
„ Chapakot 
„ Bagrasi 
„ Rajasthai 


(gw wtgrw). 

( „ ftraffe). 

( „ ^TOT*fac) 
( „ ^no^). 
( „ 


These Thums (g?r) :lT o suh-divided into gaons (arfe) (villages). 

( b ) Zilla Payung is divided into 4 Thums (sjjy)j v * Zm : “ 

Thum Dhuwakot (sjTT ^T^Z’). Thum Rajasthai 

„ Byahadi ( „ sgi^rgV), „ Bachha ( „ m&j). 

These Thum3 (syyy) are sub-divided into gaons (iJT^) (villages). 

(<0 Zilla Sataun ^rft) is divided into 2 Thums (sw), vis. : — 

Thum Gyftdi (sHff Thum Sataupkot (3y<R 

These Thums (wr) are sub-divided into gaons (*IP3T) (villages). 


(12) Tehsil Palpa (ry^R^^y TH^crr) [the Chief: Officer is the Governor 
(^•T?;) whose head-quarters ^TPR) are (lTP5rr)]> 1Q divided 

into 9 Zillas (f^Rn), viz. : — 


Zilla Palpa 

(fsrsn m^rr). 

Zilla Guinn (f%*TT 

„ Argha 

( » 

„ Khachi ( }> 


„ Isma 

( „ T^T). 

„ Wallo Musikot ( #> 

*rwtgfa- 

„ Dhurkot 
„ Parvat 

( » gwfe). 

( » vm)- 

„ Galkot ( „ 

wte). 


These Zillas (f%«tT) are sub-divided into gaons ( jyfH ) (villages). 

(18) Tehsil JumJa (yy^R^i \ [the Chief Officer is the Hakim 

(*Tfaw) whose head-qu xrters ^fTH) are at Juml& (SJITOT)], is 

divided into 18 Daras (vn), viz. 


D»ra Aai (^T wfa). Dara Palata (^TT HWnTl). 

„ Tiprkob ( „ fd<£4^jV „ Kunda („ ^), 

» Mugukran ( „ • '» Sonhi ( „ 
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Dara Galpha 

WfiT). 

Daaa Kbatyang 

{^T VOW). 

„ Pansaye 

( „ qurazt). 

i} fiamkot 

( „ TTHsftl). 

,, Barahbis 

(„ arrffsrer). 

„ Soru 

U *t^)- 

}J J umla 

(„ 1H5TT). 

„ Chaudhbis 

(„ 

U Sija 

( „ fa*T)- 

,, Bakal 

(» *m*)- 

„ Gam 

( „ *W)- 

„ Kalikot 

( „ *ifswste).. 


T|je^p Daras (^f) are sub-divided into gfious (villages). 


(1,4|) X^hsil Jajarkot (^5jj^sf ofToTT^tz) Lthe Chief Officer isthe Hakim 
H[hose head-quarters ^TW) ate at Jajjirkot 

is divided into 10 Dara s (^CT), VIZ. ;— 


Dara Saru 

(^TT 

Dara Satila 

(^t «Tf?rcn). 

„ Bhulako 

{» 

„ JaktTsar 

< „ 

}) Kbagena 


„ ChiU'jhyii 

U tTTSWT). 

Day a 

( „ ^T)- 

„ Guta 

(„ $m)- 

„ Tallu 

(„ n%). 

„ Chuiya. 

( „ ^0- 


These Daras ( are sub-divide^ into gaons (villages). 


(15) Tehsil DulluDaelekh t l * le ^ief Officer is the 

Hakim [ (j^ff^jj) whose headquarters are at Dealekh 

(fl t%w)], is divided into ,12 JDauis vtz. •' — 


Dara Majhkband 

(?TT 

Dara Thai a 

^T)- 

„ Andkot 

( „ 

,, Gajarkot 

( „ 

„ Surkhet 

( „ m^rt)- 

„ Dane) a 

( «T5T). 

„ Pandbrabas 

( „ q'w^f). 

„ Katti 

(» ^?t)- 


( „ fw*rt^). 

„ Nay u. Basti ( „ W 

„ $ishta 

( „ 1^«T). 

„ Atbhis 

(„ 


•These Daras fatly are sub-divided into gaogs (j[f^) (villages). 

(16) Tehsil Bajhang (rff^t^T l^he Chief 0$cer is the Hakim 

(VTfaw) whose 'head-quarters ^^TH) are at Bajhaug ], is 

divided into 10 Daras viz. 

UNl/pji (w ifw). Da J a Naubis , (f^T 

„ fungal ( „ 1*1*0- V Chaugaop ( „ 

„ Pandhrabis ( „ „ Chhabis ( „ ^f^f). 

,, Suni ( » Xifa)- Pades Naubis ( „ 

„ Satiki ( „ WT^l). 

„ Galkot ( „ TOR^). 

These Har&s (^y) are sub-divided into gaons (?rfe) (villages). 
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(IT) TeHsil Sallyani Wn&TFft) [^ e Chief Ofiie 6 r is the 

Hakim (^jffanPl) whose head -quarters (^ 5 ^ are at 

Sally-ana (^^qi*TT) ], is divided intb gfions (iTTH) (villages) . 

(18) Tehsil Piuthana ^JT»H) [the Chief Officer is the Hakim 

(^T$B'R) whose head-quarters j^spTW) are a t Piuthana 

(t?T3T«TT ], is divided' into gaons (villages). 

Cs- 

(19) Tehsil Achham [the Chief Officer is the Hakim 

(*Tfare) whose head-quarters T(sjiTJT) are at Achham 

(^TH), i 3 divided into gSOos^lftg)' Milages). 

„ ( 20 ) Tehsil Thalahra (TTOTfa 5 «r^TT) {the Chief Officer is the Hakim 
whose head -quarters are at Thalahra 

], is divided into 5 Garkhas viz. 

Garkha Dogdo (Wt Garkhft Sayyel (TI?§T * 1 ^). 

„ Chhnbis ( „ wfa*)- » Satbayc ( „ *TrTCra). 

„ Chalisehau- ( „ ^r- 

gao Jit 5 ?)- 

Thefc Garkhas (TTQfT) aro sub-divided into giions (villages). 


(21) Tehsil Dot! [ tLe Chief Officer is a (Hakim) a Colonel 

whose head-quarters (^ 1 ?^ are at Silgarh 

(fiMPT£)]» ™ divided into £9 Garkhas viz. : — 

Gsrlrha Danikofc I Garkha Bhutyau tjgrV). 


„ Chha ( „ W). 

„ Upallo- ( „ 

khasya. 

„ Panchkat)*a( ‘ „ Tjfa- 

» iTpallo- ( „ grtr^nfm- 
whgtan. SHf). 

„ Chtfuki ( „ 

<?afh ( „ 

» w c„ f$mz). 

„ Bdgtang ( M €fa£t).' 

»■ NMqU ( „ 

„ Tallbsorad ( 


„ Tallobog- ( „ TTtffaftnrt). 

tang. 

» Jlra y cl ( „ farnter). 

„ Gadsitft ( „ 

» liupal ( „ 

» Hpallosorad ( „ OTWRT- 

\TS)- 

,, Marma v ( „ wurb. 

„ Purchaudi ( „ gjjfift).- 

„ Baetadi 1 ( (> jfogfy 

« Phutsil ( „ •qjyftra). 

” Du P* ' ( >, <$Vt)v 

” Sallykn ( „ ^«TPt). 

„ Bulkn ( „ 
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Garkha Likam f?Rf). Garkha Wayel (m?ft • 

” 9 hik ( „ £Nf). 5> Dugdo ( » ^st)- 

These Garkhas (m§^) are sab-divided into gaons (villages). 

(22) Tehsil Katmandu ^fT^TTTSt) » divided into Katmandu 

Shahar (^fT3^TT^f ^T^T) [Katmandu city — which is sub-divided 
into Mohallas (jftmffT) and Tols (yfa) (wards) ], and 25 gions 
(villages) , viz. : — 


vxaur 

xiauigaug 

tm^ WHTT3). 

ixaoi> ivaun 

(mar mm;. 


ChSngu 

( » 

m*j)- 

>» 

Mahadeotar 

( » 


» 

Chapligao^ 

( » 



Nagarkot 

( „ 

miWtZ). 

99 

JkorbyasI 

( » 


i) 

Tupyak 

( 


99 

Ichangu 

( » 

^nj)- 

>9 

Madanpur 

( „ 


99 

Jalukyani 

( » 


99 

Khadwal 

( „ 

^^srmsr). 


Tokha 

( 


99 

Sudy&nl 

( » 

l^TSTt). 

*» 

Deopatan 

( >» 


9\ 

Gokarn 

( „ 

qrftcffr«|). 

ff 

Sakhu 

( » 


99 

Sagla 

( „ 

rnmn). 

99 

Bhimdhimga 

( » 

«Tmrm). 

39 

BudhanTl- 

( „ 

asnftsnjte). 

93 

Dharamthal! ( „ 



kanlh. 



n 

Jitpur 

( 

sftrPJ?:). 

93 

Phasku 

( „ 


99 

Mudikhu 

( „ 


9} 

Kagtigaon 

( 



The Hakim °f the Sadar Aminl Goshwara Kacberi 

Katmandu (^c ift^TTT is the Hakim of this 

Tehsil 


(28) Tehsil Patau TJTZ^T) is divided into Patan Shabar (m^Sf 


^f^t) f Hatan city), and 52 gaons (villages) viz. 


Gaon Kotku 

fats ^r^). 

Gaos Sisnexi 

(ms fmm\). 

n 

Bisaukhu 

( .. 

fami). 

99 

Pakni 

( „ 

xi^). 

>) 

Panga 

( „ 

mm). 

>1 

J ogltar 

( 



Balambu 

( „ 

^te), 

99 

Lubhu 

( „ 

W)- 

» 

Thankot 

( „ 

WTmfte). 

99 

Pharping 

( „ 


99 

Bugmati 

( 99 

fmiTft). 

99 

Sunaguthi ( „ 

Xpnuft). 

99 

Lele 

( „ 

%%). 

99 

Kirtipur 

( „ 


99 

Bhaesyakhani( 99 


99 

Sata^gol 

U 


99 

Machhegaon ( 9y 


99 

Chitlapg 

( 


99 

-Daiagion 

(« 

fllHiWiy). 

99 

Sanagao? 

(. 

mrn^it^). 
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Gaon Khokna 

(Elfe rl*M>n Anantling 

(#5 


Makwanpur ( f> 


„ Koteshwar 

(. „ 

» 

Pya^gaon 

( „ 


„ Kapugaop. 

( >> ^51*11®). 

99 

Kulekhani 

( „ 


„ HarsiddhI 

( „ 

99 

Pyutar 

U 


}) Tbaebo 

( » M). 

99 

Bhimdhunga ( 93 


„ Itati 

( „ TZTZty. 

99 

ChhampI 

( 99 


„ Dabchok 

( „ 

99 

Thecho 

( » 


„ Kisipidi 

( „ 

99 

Chapfigaon 

( 


„ Palung 

( „ tniO- 

99 

Naekap 

( 99 


„ Saebu 

( „ *3). 

99 

Khwatbu 

( * 


„ Haribarpur 

( „ 

99 

Tishtupg 

( „ 


„ Cbobbar 

( „ ^HTT). 

99 

Agra 

u 

*rnn)* 

„ Bulu 

( » 11)* 

99 

Lapsya 

( „ 

«nreiT). 

„ Badegaon 

( „ 

99 

Nagaon 

( 

snrta). 

„ Baneshwar ( „ 

99 

Lohkot 

( » 


„ Tabakbel 

( „ TTPfTORl). 


The Hakim ('fTfqiH) the SadarAminI Goshwara Kacheri, Katmandu 
altera q ngWT# r)> is the Hakim o£ this Tehsil. 


(24) Tehsil Bhatgaon vncRTTH') ' s divided into BhitgSon Sha- 

har ( WHTte (Bhatgaon city), and 27 gaons (zn^) (villages), vie. : — 


Gaon Katun je 

(nt^ zazm). 

G5on Thirai 


99 

Banepa 

( » 

#i). 

99 

Sang a 

(», 


99 

Chorpur 

( » 


99 

J Itpur 

( 99 


99 

Bageshwarl 

( » 

STHNitD* 

99 

Nakdes 

( » 


99 

Bbolarpa 

( „ 


99 

Basdol 

( » 


99 

Nagarkot 

( » 

«PWfe). 

99 

Gundu 

(.. 

*[f)- 

99 

NalX 

( » 

5TRTT). 

99 

Nalanchok 

( » 


99 

Bihabar 

( » 


99 

Bode 

( » 


99 

Khadpu 

( „ 


II 

PanautI 

( 99 


99 

Kbyaku 

( „ 

WT^)- 

99 

Chaukot 

(>, 


99 

Mahadeo- 

( 


99 

Dbulikhel 

(» 



pokhri 



99 

Tigm 

( 99 


99 

Kakrabari 

U 


99 

Jangaop. 

(,. 

9T®nTtsr). 

99 

Kubu^ge 

( 

irsft). 

99 

Chhaling 

u 

WMf). 


The HSkim ( yrf^Pff ) °f the Sadar Amini Goshw&ra Kacheri, K&tmln^u 

« tbe Hikim of this Tehsil. 
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mesas) fflnsrcs, Etc:., x» 


Vn^-TBe word ct Tehsil ’* ifr the official term for’ the divisions 

enanrerated in paragraph V but the division's ave indiffefttftly Called by the 
people who- live withia their limits, ‘‘Tehsit-'’ or “ I-labd/ ” (j^n^n), 

or “ Zilla ” aod therefore in recording the addiws of any person 

living in the highlands (ParVat) (ijTcf? l) of Nopal- (^m^) the Gaon or 

Mauaa. (village), and the Thum M) or Daflft of Garkh** 

(^>r and the Tehsil or Ilaka or Zilla must be entered and- these* names 
mus& correspond with those, detailed in paragraph VI. But if ill exceptional 
cases,, the Thum, Dara or Garkba cannot be ascertained, the name of the 
Gdon or Manzd (village) and Tehsil (whether called Tehsil, Ilaka, or Zilla) 
will suffice, but the Tehsil must be one of those detailed in paragraph V. 


VIII. — APPENDIX, 

The following additional information should be noted :~ 

1. Zillas Kaski and Lamjung form the estate of the 

(the PHme Minister of Nepal) and arc iri charge of a subiah whose 
head-qpartere are at Pokhra. * 

2. The Rangeli A mini Kacheri is 4 miles north of Koari Outpost* 

and IT miles north-east of Thana Matiari, District Purnea. Communications 
for the Hakim of the Kacheri should J be 1 addressed viti Koari Post OlBce* Dis- 
trict Burnea. 

3. The Jhapa (wpn) / Amini Kacheri is 2 miles north of Digalbank 
Outpost* District Purnea. Communications for the Hakim should be 
addressed Digalbank Post Office, :District Purnea. 

4>. The HSnumannagar (^g?TTiT! iT^Tt) Amini Kacheri is 6 miles south- 
west of Bhimnagar Outpost and 8 miles north-east of Dagmara Outpost, Dis- 
trict Bbagalpur. Communications for the Hakims of the Amini and Amini 
Gosbfwura Kacheries at Han'Uin&nnagar should be addressed via Kanauli 
Bazar Pbsfe Office, District' BTiagalpur. 

5: T!WBirganj ( j^O TSf ) Amini Kachei iis^'Wles north of Th^h^ Raxaul, 
District^ Chkmparan. Communications for' this Hakims of 1 thb^ Amini 
and lAfauTii . Goshwara Kacheries at Birgaaj .'should be addressed W^Raxaul 
Post(QlBbe;'J)istrict Champaran. 

*6v ,Th0.‘Kada*bana> (SfW^T^T) Amini Kacheri is % miles nOrtk^f^Tbana 
BaiJagpia/Distriot Muzaffkfpur. Cotnmunicatifonr- for the HSfeim of the 
Amini Kacheri* .should be addr$ated *vi&- Bairagnift* Port Office, Dibbicfc^fuza- 
ffarpur. ^ 
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7. TJie JT alasbar Amini K&cheriig % miles north of Madhwapur 

Outpost, District Darbbanga. Communications for the Hakim of Amini 
Kacheri should be addressed via Sursand Post Ofike, Distiict Muzafforpur 
and vid Madhwapur Post Office, District Durbhanga. 

8. The Taulihwa Amini Kacheri is 12 miles north of Thana 

Chilia, District Basti. Communications for the Hakims of the Amini and 
Amini Goshwara Kach^ries at Taulihwa should be addressed vid Shohratganj 
Post Office, District Basti. 

9. The Par^i Amipi Kacheri is IQ miles north-east of Thana 

Naehlaui and 16 milns north-east of Than^ Tbuthihari, District Gorakhpur. 
Cor^iqunications for tho H^kim of the Amini Kacheri should b$ s,ddresssd vut 
Thuthibari Post Office, District Gorakhpur, 

10. The Dhundvva-Pahar TT^Tg) Amini Kacheri is 30 miles north 

of Thana Tulshipur, District Gouda. Communications for the Hakim of the 
Amini Kacheri should be addressed vid Tulshipur Post Office, District Gonda. 

11. The Nepal ganj (^m^firST) (Banki) Amini Kacheri is 16 

miles north of Thana Nanpara, District Bahraich. Communications for the 
Hakims of the Amini and Amini Goshwara Kaclieries at Nepalganj should be 
addressed via Jamnaha Post Office, District Bahraich. 

12. The Kanchanpur Amini Kacheri is 24 miles north-east of 

Thana Madhotanda and 20 miles north of Thana Puraupur, District Pilibb.it. 
Communications for the Hakim of the Amini Kacheri should be addressed 
via Puranpur Post Office, District Pilibhit. 

13. The Darchula Amini Kacheri is 24 miles north-east of 

Pithowragerh, District Almora. Communications for the Hakim of. the 
Amini Kacheri should be addressed vid Khela Post Office, District Almora. 

14. The Ham Amini Kacheri is 24 miles south-west of Darjiling 

and 9 miles south-west of Tonglu Outpost. Communications for the Hakim 
should be addressed vid Sukhia Pokhari Post Office, District Darjiling. 

15. Partwadanda (in^T^TST) ™ a S a0 P (*TT3) (village) in Thura 

'Kunchha Zilla Lamjung (f%*rr Tehsil No. 2, West 

(?T?^T tffaHT HTTf 3iT R 

16. Pokhra ( ifl ^f TT ) * 8 a sma ^ ^ own (W%T.) situated in Thum Sarangkot 

Zilla Kaski (fgRH Wim\) Tehsil No. 3, West (cartel 

Tjfa?T flT? 5RT 3 5T^)- 

17. Tansen (*n»T%«T) * s a sma ^ town situated in Zilla Palpa 

(f^RTT tmSTT) Tehsil Palpa (cTT*jfa UT^TT). 

18. Ghaudrung %&) is a Orfa) (village) in Zilla Parvat 

(f%[5 ft Wt) Tehsil Palpa tTWri). 
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Id. Nisibuji (fsffa^fsi) is a gaon (jpfo) (village) in Zilla Parvat (f%^n 
Wf) Te hsil Palpa m«n) ; 

20. Baglung is a gaon (rfo) (village) in Zilla Parvat (fspSTT 

U*?f) Tehsil Palpa m^u). 

21. Rukum (^fJT) is a zilla (fw) (district), also a gaoij (jfpg) 

(village) in Tehsil Piuthang t^5T*rr). 

22. Charikot is a gaon (^ng) (village) in Thnm Dolkha (tjjr 

stsron) T€h8il No - 2, East fawta ijl nxvr ^rr * 

28. Aisalu Kharka ?3^ir) is a gaon (ipfe) (village) in Tham Hale 

si (BHT and Thum Rawadumre both in Tehsil No. 8, 

East ^5 t\v$ JRT ^ W*). 
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APPENDIX C. 

List of villages of Nepal. 

EASTERN NEPAL. 

My knowledge is insufficient to enable me to group villages according to 
their respective Thums. I, however, give below th^ names of a number 
of villages which are stated by recruits to belong to Tehsils as shown. 

Undoubtedly many zillas, and many thums are shown as villages in my 
list, but where recognized this is entered in brackets, and future recruit- 
ing officers can bring this chapter up to date. New villages on revision 
are marked with an asterisk. 


No. 1 East (Dhulikhel) . 


Bagesella.* 

Dungnagari.* 

Laduptaksar. 

Pusso. 

Bamti.; 

Gtoti. 

Lapsher.* 

Ranicliap. 

Bangdali. 

Gdung. 

Likkukhola. 

Eanikhola- 

Begutaksar. 

Gta. 

Mahahirkhani. 

Rasnala. 

Bhando. 

Hambu. 

Mantawa. 

Sa^ung.* 

Bingati. 

Tlaekhu. 


Sul] a 

Bulon g. 

Ikaung. 

Mukiabnri. 

Funkhani. 

Butho. 

Jangajoli.* 

Nam dung. 

Taotale. 

Chankhu. 

Jangu. 

Ninealia. 

Tcrikhet. 

Charikot. 

Jemere. 

Okve. ’ 

To^ikbani. 

Chillankai. 

Kabre. 

Pakar. 

Ulak. 

Cbongku. 

Kafalpani.* 

Palangchok.* 

"Wnltiwa.* 

Pamara. 

Kalere. 

Phaldu. # 

Yasa. 

Dolaka. 

Khali. # 

Pobot. 


Dula. 

Khemti. 

Puhare. 



No. 2 East (Lyang Lyang). 


Aru v otha. 

Chekuwa. 

Gagliseh. 

Kartamcba. 

Badeal. 

Chimling. 

Gboi. 

Karlangcba] 

Baksila. 

Chmma. 

Gumdung. 

Katakicha.* 

Bamti. 

Chnagaon. 

Gumtar. 

Kewachap. 

Bangdeal. 

Chonku. 

Hamba. 

Khaleri. 

B an span i. 

Ciochmi. 

Hamba. 

Khaple. 

Bawlia. 

Cipsong. 

Hargkhola. 

Khemti. 

Begtaksar. 

Dhapcha. 

Hul*a. 

Kholme. # 

Bharikot. 

Dhaukoni. 

Hungcha. 

Khorada. 

Bhimpedi. 

Dheako. 

Jkmg. 

Khuabung. 

Bhirkharka. 

Dhibrtmg. 

Jemrire. 

Ku«pani. # 

Bhuje. 

Dhungia. 

Jhapph& 

Kokling. 

Bhupsa. 

Dimla. 

Jingu. 

Kolbotia. 

Birot i. 

Dolaka. 

Jobin. 

Kumdel. 

Buigati. 

Dulikhel, 

Jubu. 

Ladok. 

Bung. 

Dumko. 

Jungu. 

Laduptaksar. 

Butho. 

Pumria. 

Kabr6. 

Lamidnnah. 

Caillankar. 

Durmadnnga. 

Karmi. 

Likkukbola. 

Chatkori. 

Uadi. 

Kartajor. 

Liste. 
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Lifitekhani* 

Lukhim. 

Magabari. 

Magneksora. 

Mahabirkhani. 

Majuwa. 

Makpa. 

Mamatim. 

Mantawa. 

Man tali. 
Mathi.* 

Modi* 

Nam du. 
Nebharia. 
NepiwiL* 
Nohong. 


Aiealkarka. 

Amsera. 

AniBOWanar. 

Andberi.* 

Arcbot.* 

Arkhowali. 

Arabanjan.* 

Bagachor.* 

Baksila. 

Balmpta. 

Balumta.* 

BSmr§ng. 

Bansbhotea. 

Ban spar i. 

Banspati.* 

Barabisia. 

BardeL* 

Baser ji. 

Bawmare.* 

Bedesi. 

Betali. 

Beteni. 

Bboji* 

Bilindb. 

Bodia. 

Botachap- 

Bonn gn am. 

Bowatfeni. 

Buaaang.** 

Bnipar. 

Bnipamlani. 

Bnlb'iiie* 

Bum.*' 

Buaga. 

BunpbA. 

Buxdhng. 

Butioo/ 

Butun. 

Chaiflpiiiv 


No. 2 East (Lyakg Lyang) — contd. 


Notila; 

Okbre. 

F ah are* 
Paleka. 
Papunga. 
Para. 

Paspo. 

Patel. 

Petaai.* 

Phalawa. 

Phaliadingla. 

Pharpo. 

PhnskoJ 

Pipaldip. 

Fnlchoke. 

Rakha* 


Ram chap. 

Ramkot. 

Kampa.* 

Ranikhola. 

Rasnalu. 

Rawadnmba. 

ICawakhola. 

Ribdung. 

Rolkani. 

Sabra. # 

Salli. 

Sal pat. 

Baku 

Songdeal. 

Stmgiittm. 

Sunkhaini. 


No. 3 East (OkhaldhuMa) 


Charku. 

Charnsing. 

Chaskun.* 

Cbeskam. 

Chepmi, 

Chimpi. 

Chinam. 

Chiprung,* 

Chiptk* 

Chisopani. 

Ohisungu. 

Cbisumpha. 

Cbitapateh* 

Chochinba* 

Chokhanii# 

Chokouri. 

Chowtata. 

Chum&ko. 

Chuple. 

Chupleti.* 

Cuibir. # 

Cureni.* 

Danregonra, 

Palia. 

Dariatar. 

Dehi.* 

Dekhku. 

l)eopliei* 

Peorali. 

Deosur. 

Deva.* 

Dliodre. 

Plmbigaoa.* 

DhulkiAi 

l)imma. 

Dipeing. 

Dropuge. 

Drosa. 

Dubia. 


Bumkoi* 

Dimragaon. 

Dnrpat; 

Gagaupuni.* 

Gaikur.* 

Garigaon. 

Gamlingtar. 

Gammangtar. 

Gamnang* 

Gobinde. 

Gobarmare.* 

Gudeh. 

Gurumhal6.* 

HaindhaM. 

Hakola. 

Ilalesi. 

Hanehuri, 

Iname. 

Jngarpnr.* 

Jangjong. 

Jantarkbani. 

JaingL 

Jegaru.* 

Jubingi* 

Jnbling* 

Jubimg, 

J ugopani 
Jupet. 

K*br&* 

Kalelingi 

Kalian*. 

Kalpa, 

Kamla.* 

KanggiaR* 

Kangkbui 

Kanjeh 

Kanka. 

Kairbwi' 

Kareni. 


Suri. 

Tamlingdanra.* 

Taothali. 

Tbakli. 

Tburikhet.* 

Tintala. 

Torikbeti. 

Toshikhani. 

Tsotuimi. 

Uiak. 

Wacha. 

Wakuih. 

Wapmv. 

"Wayong. 


Karmi. 

Kartamcba. 

Xafcfcap.*' 

Katiln: 

Katinji; 

Kerung. 

Ketfangfa. 

Khapretci*. 

ICharkfldik. 

Kholie** 

Kiohi* 

Kikwtiiaclia. 

Kiaftnku* 

Koduai 

Kokstiba;* 

Kudnmpat.* 

Kuibir. 

Kulaiknha.* 

Kumaltar. 

Lipekhola .* 

Lokbim.*' 

Luikbafchiola. 

MadaSei*' 

Madapuri 

JMaittaah 

Majkbar ka. 

Mwpfcvh** 

Mfckfcra*' 

Mwkha.' 

Makphii* 

MairiabeiftJ* 

Marne. 

Manibhafjan. 

Maaatn* 

Mukfe.' 

NamarL* 

Nfnbei 

Namsaiing. 
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No. 3 East (OKHALp^uNGA)-^-con^. 


Nawalpur. 

Necha. 


Ncrpa. 

Okherbat^* 

Oksachowrasi. 

Palapli^. 

Para.* 

Parapoba.* 

Parapenna. 

Patkaro.* 

Phedi. 

Phima. 

Phakfii*. 

Phuliali. 

Pitakhafka.* 

Puukp.* 

Rakha* 


A java. 

Amboti. 

Amchok©. 

Angtep. 

ArgolaV 

Atersing.* 

B&gsllanka. 

Baikunti. 

Baiparb^siri. 

Bajebas. 

Bala. 

Balakhark^. 

Baled unga * 

Balumtar. 

Bamona. 

Bangdel. 

Bausikora. 

Banspani. 

Baramebo. 

Bari. 

Basega. 

Baseri. 

Baahenda. 

Ba^kori. 

Basfcimsati. 

Baw&ni. 

Beohunebal. 

Begamcha. 

Bckomcba* 

Betwa. 

Bhaludurga. 

Bho^kharka. 

Bhojpur. 

Bhung, 

Bksila. 

Bofla. 

Boaibuipa. 

Boianamkila* 


Ramechap. 

lianadip. 

Bapcha. 

Rassim. 

Ratamate. 

Rawakholp* 

Ribdum.* 

Bippa. 

Rumjftdh anra * 

Ruimatftr. 

Saddi. 

Sal gar i.* 

Sail®. 

SalM. # 

Sam oo.* 

Sapru.* 

Sarrcb. 


No. 4 East 

Bokkirr^. 

Boktan. 

Boktar. 

Bolungkha, 

Boya. 

Brsta. 

Bui par. 

Butar. 

Chaoanbari. 

Chapgaon. 

Chaple.* 

Chicrhile. 

Chichumba. 

Chinamkhola. 

Chinainko.* 

Chinamkik 

Chinamoka* 

Chipl^y. 

Chipring. 

Chisncry. 

Cboladhan. 

Chorambn,* 

Chowka * 

Chowleny. 

Chubatung.* 

Cbuduwa.* 

Chuickumba. 

Chuluwar. 

Chumarang.* 

Chunka^* 

Bagbela. 

Bagma. 

Dalgaon. 

Damsing. 

Bargmaya. 

Barrabakkim. 

Banragaon, 

Danrigunra. 


Sarsepu.* 

Sasarka.* 

Situ a. 

Sisapani.* 

Sismiri.* 

Sitandu.* 

Sokub nge.* 

Solamam. 

Solpa.* 

Solu.* 

Sotan ". 

SunuL'.* 

Sungdel.* 

Sungnam. 

Sumpvu* 

Sutamdu* 

Taluwa. 


(Bhojpur). 

Bawa. 

Debu. 

Deosala. 

Bbanrakarka. 

Dhanrapani. 

Dhanwa. 

Bhipdi.* 

Bhodlekhank 

Pibling. 

Diblung. 

Dikhtel. 

Dilpa, 

Pimma. 

Pingla. 

Djnglapa. 

Dipning, 

Dieangla.* 

Pisangwa. 

Pumcha, 

Dumrcwa. 

Bunge. 

Bungma. 

Burpa. 

Gairigaon. 

Gbunransi. 

Ghut. 

Gobinchaur.* 

Goganni. 

Gurdum. 

Gurasei. 

Habu. 

Haikara.* 

Halbari. 

Hardila.* 

Hatuwa. 

Helungbhon. 

Hilongeha. 

Horlungcba. 


Tamlingchu.* 
Tan tub* 

Tari. 

Tekanpu*. 

Tilpung. 

Tinglab. 

Udeli.* 

Urlane. 

Waipi.* 

Wak»ikang. 

Waku. 

Waripu.* 

Watch a. 

Woksar. 

Yesiong. 

Yosom* 


Huluin. 

Hurbun. 

llurlongcha.* 

Immekinu 

J aick 

JalukerL 

Jarang. 

J oriotar. 
Jerangka* 
Jnbur.g. 
Kaberi. 

K abate.. 

Kaii an g. 

Kanara©. 

Kaniabasu 

Karlamcha* 

Karncu 

Katti. 

Kattibamrang. 

Katunchi. 

Kawa. 

Kernngaha. 

Kesankur. 

Khestmgba. 

Khastak, 

KhikamacKa. 

Khatoje. 

Kbobinc, 

Khukamacha. 

Kirabaril 

Kokenla* 

Koksik. 

Kokombu. 

Kotang. 

Kulung. 

Kumdaling. 

Kutung. 

Kutta. 
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No, 4 East (Bhojpur)— contd. 


Lfcmakhu. 

Likuwa. 

Lomdhu. 

Lungkim. 

Lungkuwa. 

Lungtung. 

Mabe. 

Magneb. 

Mahakulung. 

Majakanri. 

Ma]kharka. 

Majkirat. 

Mama. 

Majuwa. 

Ala>' par. 

M akaibari. 

Malbansi.* 

Malbasi. 

Malubinsi. 

Mandiug. 

Mandre. 

Mangpang.* 

Mangtewa. 

Mank hu. 

Mate. 

Matim. 

M at imbo.* 
Men pur. 
Mojuwa. 
Musmu«a. 
Nalakhu.* 


Namanta. 

Rurabna. 

Nambung. 

Ruinjatar. 

Nempang. 

Rupatar. 

Nigabab. 

Sadi. 

Nigalbas. 

Saile. 

Nole. 

Salabbote. 

Norrong. 

Salatom. 

Palisangpang. 

Salewa. 

Patibara. 

Sangpang. 

Pangto. 

Sangiang. 

Pangtika. 

Saure. 

Ph'didingla. 

Sawa. 

Phalidobato.* 

Selmakhani.* 

Phalikot. 

Sewak. 

Phalumdunga. 

Shamshila. 

Phedi. 

Si angle. 

Pokhre. 

Sikidum.* 

Photung. 

Sikiyo. 

Phowala. 

Siktel. 

Powakhesang. 

Siktel-Tar.* 

Puldung. 

Siktelwerung. 

Pungbang. 

Siital. 

Rakha. 

Simpani. 

Rangatum. 

Simran. 

R*suwa. 

Singva. 

Ratmata. 

Singkolia. 

Ratir.cha. 

Sirise.* 

Rawakhola. 

Siscni. 

Reeng. 

Sisnuri. 

Rembas.* 

Sobia. 

Rimchin. 

Solliah. 


Solmab, 

Soring. 

Soraka. 

Sotang. 

Sumlikba.* 

Sungdel. 

Sungure. 

Suntale. 

Talegaon. 

Tamlioha. 

Tangbantr. 

Tauko.* 

Temkd.* 

Timba. 

Tintama. 

Tintamakulung. 

Tomane. 

Tullakam. 

Tumaon. 

Tungecba. 

Tungnung.* 

Waoha. 

Wnrtikuin.* 

Wasing. 

Waxipala. 

Wolunka. 

Wokrcni. 

Y amdang. 
Yangotar. 
Yaphu. 

Yuming. 


The following are villages belonging to Thum Dingla of Bhojpur 


Angola. 

Begamcha. 

Boya. 

Chicbila. 

Dinglab. 


Halhbari. 

Phedi. 

Kartamcba. 

Salio. 

Kumdalung. 

Salwa. 

Mojuwa. 

Sangpang. 

PaliBangpang. 

Sangrang. 


Sikfcel. ^ 
Sishneri. 
Waoha. 


Amchoh.* 

Bndbok. 

Dhurmadwa. 

Anhole.* 

Burrahare. 

Dungre. 

Antu.* 

Oiianga. 

Ebang. 

Baowa.* 

Chftinpur. 

Ekatapa. 

Bardu. 

Chamuita. 

Fuduk. 

Baseni. 

Oharkbola. 

Garroka. 

Banthala. 

Chetok. 

Guiri. 

Batasse. 

Chipchongba. 

Geabong, 

Bharbotia.* 

Chirbong. 

Godak. 

Bheteni.* 

Chisopani. 

Godok. 

Bhikri. 

Chitre. 

Godop. 

Bnirhe 

Chombang. 

Gogune. 

Bhite. 

Cbuichumba.l 

Golakharka. 

Bborleni. 

Chuckcbinauibo. 

Gorkhia. 

Bilandu. 

Birbatte. 

Chari ghatta. 
Deorali. 

Gorkhiajagat. 

Guling. 


Gupta. 

Hangbasong. 

Hangsarumba 

Hatedunga.* 

Hatung. 

Hotirunga. 

Ibrung. 

Icatapa. 

Ham. 

Ingla. 

Jamuna. 

Jarsing.* 

Jaobari. 

Jil. 

Jitpur. 

J ogmau 



Jukekharka. 

Jumbling. 

Xagatpani. 

Xakcbumbung. 

Xalange.* 

Kalunge. 

Xalumsing. 

Xambang.* 

Kardrung. 

Xannia. 

Xavbirt&r. 

K arphole. 

Karpbu. 

Kalebung. 

Keanbnng. 

Kerabari. 

Xerbok. 

Xewabung. 

Kewagaon. 

XhSmang. 

Khangbang. 

Khaiabaujan. 

Xholme. 

Xhopche.* 

Kolbote. 

Xuapani. 

Xulbung. 

Xurplok. 

Lachotfir. 

Lamdara. 

Langrup. 

Lapsiboti. 

Ligemba. 

Lingder. 

Lodia. 

Lodiajagat. 

Lokromba.* 

Lokson. 


Ahalia. 

Akbisalla. 

Akhoboi. 

Aleocha. 

Alsidung. 

A male. 

Ambalung. 

Ambhotia. 

Ambole. 

Ambrua.* 

Amcbooa. 

Amlahang. 

Ammcgden. 

Amphua.* 

Amran^. 

And bin. 
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Longrapa. 

Lumbeh. 

Lumde. 

Madebung. 

Madu. 

1V1 aglapa. 

Mage. 

Mageija. 

Mahabir.* 

Mahbo. 

Maimajuwa. 

Maidane. 

Mainrapur. 

Majowa. 

Malim. 

Mallute. 

Malloa. 

Maltii. 
Manabung * 
Manglab&ri. 
Marluba. 
Marse. 

Mechi. 

Medalung. 

Meualbote. 

Mongcbok. 

Moroeie. 

Moyangkhola. 

Murre. 

Nagrung. 

Namsaling. 

N amt b ala. 

Nindaka. 

Okri. 

Pangdola. 

Pangnam. 

Panhung. 

Pangkha. 


Parmijung. 

Pawana. 

Peang. 

Pensrpatal. 

Permighari. 

Phajebung. 

Phajipbekal. 

Phakphok. 

Phateiung. 

Phekal. 

Phiding. 

Phuantapa. 

BhuJap. 

Phudok. 

Phudoksb.wa. 

Pongkom. 

Forbotd.* 

Puatnajuwa. 

Pungpung. 

Rabbi. 

Rangapang. 

Ratmati. 

Rungsung. 

Sabjung. 

Sabri. 

Safl a. 

Sakanamba. 

Sakbejung. 

Sakia. 

Samalbung. 

Sambek. 

Sangromba. 

Sankajurg. 

Santakkar. 

Saunlungba 

Siapeng.* 

Sidhikola. 

Simle. 


DmJNKUTA. 


Angbang. 

Angho. 

Angla. 

Angoma.* 

Angsrang. 

Ankobyi.* 

Argale. 

Arubhotia. 

Arukbarka. 

Arupatd.* 

Atharasau 

Atbrai. 

Badha.* 

Bagale.* 

Bagba. 

Bagunga. 


Bagurma,* 

Bajeni. 

Baile. 

Baldunga. 

Balukop. 

Bancbere. 

Bausilam.* 

Baniagharu. 

Bansgbar. 

Banspani. 

Bar abase, 

Barj an. 

Batiisse. 

Bejambo. 

Belftm. 

Belunga. 
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Simsaar. 

Sinam. 

Singlapa. 

Singpbering, 

Sirbong. 

Sirrisse. 

Soyang. 

Soyek. 

Sndung. 

Sulubung, 

Sumbek. 

Sumbbiyok. 

Suntole.* 

Suptalli. 

Surkia. 

Tagi. 

Tajpat. 

Takpare. 

Talkbarka. 

Tapwa. 

Targaon. 

Tawaung. 

Tclpani. 

T haungalungma. 

Thokpan.* 

Tilkine. 

Tingiapani. 

Tingapur.* 

Tobang. 

Tumling. 

Tungphung. 

Ulakdbanra. 

Untu. 

Walfrung. 

Yaobadeppa. 

Y amman. 

Yanggaon.* 

Yektapa. 


Bengna. 

Bettara. 

Bliadamo. 

B had an re. 

Bbalukote. 

Bharapar. 

Bhere. 

Bhigoteni. 

Bbittria. 

Bbode. 

Bhodok. 

Bhirgaon. 

Bhokkim. 

Bnokteni, 

Bboktunna. 

Buddia, 



m 
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Badhejc^rle, 

Budhoft. 

Badotjtaj-bufc&i, 

Bnnchania. 

Burimkixn. 

Burimovong. 

ChaitiO. 

Chainpur. 

Chaintimba* 

Cbpluwa* 

Champola f * 

Champipgwa.* 

Chamt^pu. 

Chandanj. 

Chandanra.* 

Changia. 

Chanowa. 

Chantapu. 

Chaodanip. 

Chapabhaip. 

Ohata. 

Chauyikark^, 

Chpaptung. 

Chebote. 

Chengtapu.** 

Ctyaruwa. 

Chgdonp. 

Ohi^brq. 

Chikroba. 

Ghilingden.F 

Chvmpakot. | 

Chirnraha. 

Chintang. 

Chinubupq.* 

Chitlong. 

Chityok. 

Chokmago. 

Cbongbag, 

Chongibang.* 

Chongkurang. 

Chokehe.* 

Cbokrok. 

Chowdappp- 

Chowria. 

Chuan. 

Chubandanra. 

Chubare. 

Churn mangdangei. 
Chumpakota. 
Chungbang. 
Chnnb^F. 

Chari kparka.* 
Chur man. 

J)aha.* 

Daiqara. 

Damresi. 
Dtp^dpnge. 
DSngepango, 
DaavagiOu. 


Dhunkcta- 


Darima. 

Dari ami. 

Daringba. 

Darling. 

Daunge. 

Dembi. 

Dengapa. 

Deorali. 

Dhabrong. 

Dhankota. 

Dhara.* 

Dharapani. 

Dhoku. 

Dholmuka- 

Dhopu.* 

Dboraj. 

Dhore. 

Dhubbe. 

Dhupu.* 

Didima. 

Dingla. 

Doruraba. 

Dumrise. 

Dusenh 

Duskuti. 

Eba. 

Ewa. 

Fakuma. 

Fanguwa. 

Gairi. 

Garrigaon. 

Gasuwa. 

Gidde. 

Gogaoi. 

Golikayka. 

Golknri. 

Gomanipata. 

Gosuwa. 

Gumal. 

Gumarni.* 

Garanso. 

Gurhuinba- 

Hpku.* 

Halle. ^ 

Halliasi. 

Halhkarki. 

Hamarjaug- 

Hamela. 

Hamlalung. 

Hansrdewa. 

Hangdem. 

Rangghum 

Hangjung. 

Hangmara. 

Hangpabung. 

Hangpang. 

Han^sari. 

Hangsera. 

Hangsenng.* 


eontd. 


Hangsimba. 

Ilangtbawa. 

Han gum.* 

Hanjoup. 

Hastapur. 

Hathimara. 

Hatikarkarka. 

Hatisunre. 

Hedanga. 

Holang. 

Hellia 

Helna. 

Herde. 

Howako. 

Hikunambp.* 

Hora. 

Humbpng. 

Hunga. 

Ikabu-* 

Ilamdanda. 

Imbong. 

Iraeawa* 

Inami.* 

Inchimari. 

Isbo. 

Jagado. 

Jagamagu. 

Jagadabari. 

Jayabale. 

Jelahar. 

Jelkeni. 

Jimjeewa. 

Jinjuwa. 

Jotibhan. 

Jongia. 

Jugado. 

«T ukpakri. 

Kagune. 

KaUnge. 

Kalle. # 

JCalthe* 

K unba. 

Kambave. 

Kamlalung. 

Kamnua.* 

K and rung.* 

Kanglabang. 

K^njabar. 

Kanniabar. 

Kapbrebas. 

Kaphrebote. 

Kaprang.* 

Kare. 

Kart ike. 

Kaitpmcha. 

ICasiyah. 

Karan g4 anr ^' 

Katahare. 

Kayataraba. 


Kedok.* 

Keharapua- 

Kekabari. 

Kepek. 

Keplabang. 

KoTabani.* 

Korinim. 

Kesanwagpopa- 

Kewaring. 

Khappam.* 

Kbana. 

Khatalouch^. 

Khebu* 

Kheoren. 

Kherabari. 

KbeBapgpapo. 

Kheeivata. 

Kbesita. 

Khewabari. 

Khewakhola-* 

Khikamacha. 

Kbodambu. 

Khoklibung. 

Khokling.* 

Khokse. 

Khoktap. 

Khoku. 

KhohikhanL* 

Khopchia. 

Khopek. 

Khoritar. 

Khowaphuk. 

Khoyakbolia,- 

Khuaphok. 

K hunga. 

Khunwa. 

Kibang. 

Kingring. 

Kagling. 

Konggaon.* 

Kopchia. 

Koyakhola. 

Kumalp.1. 

Kumdang. 

Kumsang.* 

Kungari.* 

Kuntang.* 

Kurle 

Kur unbang- 

Kurungha-* 

Kusuva. 

Kyabok- 

Labre. 

Laktapa. , 

Lalikarka. 

Lapratar. 

Lanlingkaui. 

Lanjakor- 

Lasunia- 
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Lebong. 

Lechouga. 

Lechna. 

Legimba.* 

Legwana. 

Libang. 

Limbatu. 

Ltngden.* 

Lingdep. 

Lingdim. 

Lingkim- 

Lingrop. 

Loapho. 

Lodowa.* 

Logwa.* 

Lokumba. 

Lopwadin. 

Losani. 

Loungmadin. 

LoungpLabang. 

Lukudin. 

Lukuw.t.* 

Lumavgdin. 

Lumluk. 

Lungekswa,* 

Lungrona.* 

Lungwdi. 

Luwa. 

Lysingming. 
Machebung. 
Madam sing. 

M adi. 

Mahabankbtf. 

Mahamauke. 

Mahang. 

Mahangbelara. 

M ahasering. 

Mahdep. 

Mahinkn.* 

Mabwa. 

M aidane. 

Maidibong.* 

Majpokri. 

Majita. 

Majtola. 

Majuwa. 

Makluba. 

Maklung, 

Malabavi. 

Malahasi. 

Malgaon. 

Malingtai.* 

Malna* 

Mamling. 

Hamlang. 

M amunke.* 
Manal}Oflg. 
M.mdiig. 
Manebung* 


Mandrcwa. 

Mangdmi.* 

Mangjabong.* 

Mangyung. 

Man pgr. 

Maowa. 

Mambas* 

Mare. 

Margapokri. 
Mai* bang.* 
Marsk.* 

Mata m. 

Meanling. 

Mebalbotia. 

Mehale. 

Melon* 

Mewnldiola. 

Mewajung. 

Mewamja. 

Midane.* 

Miklrmg. 

Moga. 

Monglabong.* 

Mongnari. 

Morahung.* 

Moralung. 

Moraiig. 

Morbungsufki, 

Moron gab a ng. 

M ukdura.* 

Mulgaon. 

Munaljong. 

Mur. 

Murtidunga. 

Muwaden. 

Myem. 

Nage. 

Nal'bo. 

Namdaki. 

Namdu* 

Namdukhola. 

Namja. 

Namjong. 

Nampa. 

Nangin. 

Nankhola. 

Nankholeng. 

Nnongia. 

Nasawa. 

N- bv' ng. 

Nembang. 

Nonadiu. 

Nosura. 

Newradia. 

Kigali a. 

Kibili. 

Nimba. 

Ningali. 

Ningrada. 


Nirpa. 

Nohwa. 

Numbaji. 

N umluk. 

Nungia. 

Nnnkaling. 

Nunthala. 

Oakmalung- 

Oba. 

Oden.* 

Ok o\* 4 .* 

Okti. 

Ornrema.* 

Opiabung. 

Orlung. 

Orok. 

Oyem. 

Padhe. 

Pagtenkani. 

Paka. 

Pakribaswa. 

Pakung. 

Palo. 

Palthen. 

Pamnaee. 

Pananglung.* 

Pangliug.* 

P angina.* 

Pacgthara. 

Pant liar. 

Parjoug. 

Pathle* 

Parriadin. 

Parti. 

Patigaon. 

Pauwa. 

Pawakhnla. 

Penkol.* 

Peptiwa.* 

Perwadeu. 

Pet ala. 

Pewa. 

Phabin. 

Phading.* 

Phaiba. 

P bake how a. 

Phakdag. 

Phakbola.* 

Phakship. 

rhaktbep. 

Plmkuma. 

Pbamtun. 

Phandrong.* 

Phungua. 

Phaiappa. 

Pbedap. 

Phodapjung. 

Phedentar. 

Phedim* 


Phcjimba. 

Phejongyok. 

Pbeuibia. 

Theodiin. 

Phewa. 

Pheydayo. 

Phijung, 

Phirabu* 

Phokribas. 

Phoglung. 

Phokte. 

Phowa. 

Phupong. 

Pbulpa. 

Phnndwa. 

Pbunling. 

Phunlingdin.* 

Phorya. 

Pit&la. 

Pithungba. 

Pitlap. 

Pitlumba. 

Piumbo f a. 

Poklabung. 

Poki. 

Puldung. 

Pulkia. 

Punohiabung. 

Pundung.* 

Pungbung. 

Pungkani. 

Punsibung * 

Pun sing. 

Purjan. 

Purkia. 

Rabi* 

Rakha. 

Ramite. 

Ramkowa. 

Rampur. 

Ranigaon. 

Rasna. 

Ratancha. 

Ratmale. 

Rawakhola. 

RincHim. 

Rumsang. 

babten. 

Sabnwa. 

Sagmow. 

Saingumba. 

Sujingwa. 

Sakayajougi 

Sakpara. 

Salbhote. 

Salexi. 

Salungwa. 

Samangkn. 

Samba. 

P- 8 - 
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Sambakchang, 

Sambiyok. 

Samdorok, 

Samleton. 

Sandu. 

Sangabho. 

Sangakar. 

Sangbangu. 

Sanglumba, 

Sangnam. 

Sangu. 

Sanne. 

Sansingwa. 

Santae, 

Santhakra. 

Sapla.* 

Saplaku, 

^aranfi. 

Sawtapa. 

Sartap s . 

Satikola. 

Sauugbang. 

Sawaden. 

Sawreni. 

Seabrung. 

Sedirwa.* 

Segaya. 

Sagembo. 

geguma. 

Sogwava. 

Soha* 

gokbungwa- 

gelaiung. 

genuowa. 

gengemwa. 

Seoli, 

Serjong.* 

Serung. 

gewarakane. 

ghaungia. 

gheabrumba. 

Sheakpok. 

ghendam.* 

Shuboiig, 

Siawa, 

Sibien. 

gidedanra, 

Sidipur. 

gigunba. 

Siklitcm. 

gik km pur, 

Sili j r, 7k g. 

gimbewa. 

gimia.* 

Simle. 

gi mra. 

gimsary 

gipain . 


Sindua. 

Sinepua, 

Singaon, 

Singdeal. 

Singdemba. 

Singlagari. 

Singlapa.* 

SIntriti. 

Singrung.* 

Singtbapft. 

Sii ahe. 

8ii jaon. 

Sirpon g. 

Siwakhola. 

Sobowa. 

Soguin, 

gok'.okpo. 

golabani. 

Solma. 

Sombu.* 

Songobo-Talakar- 

ka.* 

Songsabc, 

Sowriani, 

Subauam. 

Subewa. 

Subbang. 

Subna. 

Sudap. 

Sukidap. 

Sumdhu. 

Somite* 

Sunajik- 

Snndanre. 

Snndbai. 

Sungdbu.* 

Sungnam. 

SuDgpakjung, 

Sunkami. 

Sunsunlok.* 

Suvkin. 

Surukma.* 

Su sling, 
piwarfl. 

Suwiachi.* 

Tabi bluing. 

Tablijung. 

Talkharka* 

Tamakia. 

r ramanke. 

Tanmphokri. 

Tamaphu.* 

Tambaekholn, 

<**'•' Tniikhu 
r l am pb ul a, 
T.unrang. 
Tamsang. 
Taiptung, 


Tangkuft. 

Tanglewa. 

Tangphu. 

Tangsua. 

Tapitokh.* 

Tapliajung. 

Tnpliathap. 

Taprung 

Tarbare.* 

Taregoura.* 

Tari'b 

Tarom». # 

Taungaba. <■ 

Taunkowa. 

Taunyma. 

Tawa* 

Tejambhu.* 

Tekunala. 

Telabung,* 

Tela. 

Tellang, 

Tell ok. 

Teluba. 

Tembkc. 

Temmcwa, 

Tenapu.* 

Thakchopiak.* 

Thamtbum. 

Thangsoling. 

Tharetbun. 

Tharpu. 

Thecnomba. 

Tbepang. 

Thobibung. 

Thoka. 

Thoklimba. 

Thonglaba. 

Tbonglabe. 

Tboppi. 

Thotni. 

Thouglong. 

Thouseling. 

Throke. 

Thukima. 

Thumki, 

Thumthap. 

Thungbangpbe. 

Thungbangyok. 

Tbungkaling. 

Thunglabang. 

Thungsaling. 

Thunihak, 

Tilkani. 

Tilling.* 

Tilluk. 

Tinden. 

Tingari* 

Tjnglabu,* 


T insale. 

Tintama 

Tiringia 

Ti rat ire- 

Tiringu.* 

Titima. 

Torke. 

Tua. 

Tumling. 

Tungka. 

Tungma. 

Tunjabong. 

Tungrungwa. 

Tungsi/mraa. 

Tuulung, 

Tmumba. 

Umlabong. 

U ruling. 

Umphowa. 

Unglabary. 

Ungsaon. 

Wabung. 

Wadeli. 

Wadim. 

Wajong. 

Wailok* 

Walking.* 

Wana.* 

Wanei. 

Warak.* 

Waiangi. 

Wared m. 

Warepbung. 

Wasemba.* 

W usum. 

Werakot. 

Whaku. 

Woroka. 

Woioklftm. 

Worokama.* 

Wosege.* 

Woyom. 

Woypung. 

Yakan. 

Yak rumba. 

Yangmang. 

Yangnam. 

Yangowa. 

Yangrup. 

Yangsango. 

Yaogsawa.* 

Yangaingjong. 

Yappa. 

Yasok. 

Yeablung. 

Y eawah . 
Ycktele. 

Y ok tin. 
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YeOgumba. 

Yongdin. 

Y ukabu. 

Yuwa. 

Y esabu. 

Yoem. 

Yuphodhanra. 


Yokumba. 

Yumbung. 




No. 1 West 

(Nawakot). 


Atharsae (Thum). 

Gaya. 

Lamchhak . 

Pulkachor. 

Baglung. 

Gerku. 

Lamiehor. 

Putlikhat. 

Bhalukola.* 

Gumdi.* 

Lamidftnda (Zilla). 

Kajwara. 

BaldanrS. 

Gurja. 

Lanchia. 

Ramkot. 

Bftrrathar (Thum). 

Jamunia. 

Limia. 

RaniphokrL* 

Basen. 

•Tuphe.* 

Limitav. 

Eatamati. 

BasnaptJr. 

Kabilas. 

I.Taganias. 

Sally an (Zilla). 

Basi ar. 

Kah ul e. 

Maidhi (Thum.) 

Sendikola. 

Bhalthung. 

i Kakrai. 

Maidbion. 

Satikot. 

Bh ah gar a. 

i Kalianpur. 

Matikhani. 

Satimre.* 

Busuapur. 

Kalku. 

Mulabari.* 

i Silingdanra.* 

Chapre. 

Kaoi'li. 

Namchen. 

Sirkot. 

Che par. 

Karkigaon 

Nayagaon. 

Sisapani. 

Dading (Zilla). 

(Thum). 

Ningalpar.* 

Sisneri. 

Danragaoma. 

Khari (Thum). 

Nuwakot (Zilla). 

Tarle. 

Danrathok. 

Kinch (Thum). 

Paku. 

Tasarpu (Thum) 

Deorali (Thum). 

Kir inti. 

Patchok. 

Thalia. 

Dhaur. 

K odanra. 

Phulklmrka.* 

Totke. 

Dopah are. 

Kolma. 

Pokhra. 


Gaira. 

Lajiang. 

Poye 



No. 2 West (Gurkha). 


Villases and Thnms belonging to Gurkha. 


Bhounrabari. 

Biiaing. 

Pociiunga.* 

Borlang.* 

Bubre. 

Buiikot (Thum). 
Champani. 

C ha i tar.* 

Ohautra. 

Chengle. 

Chi&pB5. 

Chilang. 

Oliipliati. 

Chongdila.* 

Dfinragaon. 

Danrapnni. 

Darbung. 

(Thum)* 

Darohe.* 

Darling. 


Dobai * 

Drums i. # 
Diiankot. 
Durehha.* 

Fuiftm* 

Gabate* 

Gaikhur (Thum). 
Gnirun. 

Cajun. 

Gandrft. 

Ganpokra.* 

G a rung. 

Gegrichbap. 

Gcnchok. 

Gbairigaon.* 

Ghalegaon.* 

Gharung. 

Giling.* 

Gohate.-* 

Gumdi. 


Abri. 

Abuira.* 

Ajivkot. 

A in dan r&. 
Andhare.* 
Apipal.* 
Aibot.* 

Aru. 

Aru ghat.* 

Ai wat. 

Aunle 

Bagcpani. 

Bahachok.* 

Baidanra.* 

Balsohora. 

Bftn gabari.* 

Bangri.* 

Baibah. 

Bardanra. 

Bargaon.* 

Barpak. 

Baseri. 

BitSse. 

Be tan L 
Bhabre. 
Bhiaguti. 
Bliogtisrpani.* 


Darsing.* 

Dorwar.* 

Denial i (Thum). 
Deoseni.* 
Dliansiora. 
Dh«\rapani. 
Dibling (Thum). 


Handekbola. 
ITarme (Thum) 
Ha r pin. 

Hile.* 

Hiikot. 
Jfinrang.- 
d aurung 


Jhal la.* 
dhar. 

Jherechap.* 

Jhiori. 

Jitakot* 

.Tobari * 

KaijalpanB 

Kaleri. 

Kalla* 
Kamchok. 
Kanshigaon.* 
Karapu.* 
Karuda.* 
Katun je. 
Khading.* 
Khauchok. 
Kliari. 
Kharkkot. 
Kh«ni.* 
Khoplang 
(Thum). 
ICokhe (Thuto), 
Kotgaon.* 
Kumpur. 
Kushene. 
Laguwa. 
Lilmachastartt. 
Lainftgaoii * 
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No. 2 We t (Gurkha) — contd. 


Villages and Thums belonging to Gurkba— 00#^. 


Lame. 

Namarjung.* 

Purkot. 

Sortung* 

Lakain (Thum). 

Nawakot. 

Puianakot. 

Sunjung 

Langribhot*. 

Naj'agaon. 

Lain as. 

Taam.* 

Ligjjg (Thum). 

Nepani. 

BanS/^aon. 

Taklung. 

Limi 

Nefca.* 

Bate.* 

(Thum). 

MacbeL 

Orchreni. 

Riptok.* 

Taksar. 

Majgaon.* 

Pabarikot.* 

IS alang. 

Takur. 

Makaipur (Thum), 

PairiS. 

Sail i an. 

Tancbuk. 

Mnkesing. 

Pakburia. 

Sat dare * 

Tansing.* 

Manigam.* 

Palbu. 

Sekam. 

Tap.* 
Tarajhok.* 
Taulech iu 

Manokamnfc. 

Pitn. 

Sengluntrgaon.* 

Mate. 

Paslang. 

Sianlung,* 

Melange 

Pausra. 

Si&rtung. 

Totnari.* 

Menghu. 

Persing.* 

Signing.* 

Tulobainsi 

Mi Him. 

P hen am. 

Silangkot. 

Tunnane. 

Mirkofc, 

Pipalthok, 

Si rule.* 

Udaipui. 

Mori a.* 

Pirajung. 

Siuachor. 

Wailiak. 

Mu basing. 

Pokhrithok, 

Sinjnng,* 

Warchok.* 

Mulabari. 

Poma. # 

Si ran eh ok 

Yangti.* 

Nflia powa.* 

Nalma. 

Pouiai. 

Puranahati.* 

(Thum). 

Sirjor. 

Yanjakut.* 


No. 3 West (Headquarters — JJandipuji) 


Zilla 8 1 Dhor , Girin g, etc. 


Alet&r. 

Ambbukot.* 

Amd&nrS. 

Arkhole. 

Arkuddi (Dhor).* 

Bachkaitar. 

Bagse.* 

Bslibok. 

Bampani. 

Bardanra.* 

(Girin g). 

Barl<$ (Dhor).* 
Bhakal (Dlior) * 
Bhaiwar. 
Bhhkufc. 

Binikot. 

Bising. 

Ch&mhil. 

Chandoli. 

< 'hApthar. 
Danragaon.’ 


Bagidanra.* 
Bahadur pur. 
Baisikarka. 
Bandipur (Tbum). 
Bangara. 


Dhanung. 

Kafaldanra.* 

Pi pal n ala. 

Dhara npani. 

Kaleri. 

Kaipali.* 

Dhenn. 

Kulun (Dhor).* 

Bamk 1-. 

Dhor (Zilla). 

Kalcho. 

Ranglibhut 

Dorlamft. 

Kart op. 

(Dhoi.)* 

Galang.* 

Kolakani. 

Seining. 

Gamia. 

Kunun#. 

Silingthok.* 

Garedi (Dhor).* 

Lamagaon (Dhor). 

Snnpani.* 

Gargaon. 

Gazat&ri. 

Lel^*' 

Sunakot. 

Matra. 

Suribas.* 

Gihasthok. 

M chore. 

Tamchok.* 

Giritig (Zilla). 

Mnsa.* 

Taruka. 

Gisitbok. 

Mucha k. 

Thiimdanra 

Haikapuv.* 

Nahajii. 

(Dhor.)* 

Hilekhark. 

Naiagaon. 

Tinang- 

Ting. 

Huslang. 

Naram. 

Jabargaon. 

N ibuapari. 

Umchok. 

Jalwang. 

P&chtbar. 

Wakle. 

Jashpur (Dhor).* 
Kachap. 

Kadami (Dhor). 

Pakathok. 

Palteng, 

Perung. 

Yamchok. 


Zilla Tanhu. 


Bakatta . 

Bankewa. 

Basantapur.* 

Basn&pur. 

Bsyam.* 


Bazarkot. 

Bhegtalla.* 

Bhimre.* 

Biahguti. 

Bibang. 


Boribot. 

Bumdi. 

Cbamakhark. 

Dhanole. 

ChandrS. 
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Kt). 3 West (HftAaq Barters — BAiifi?VR)^contS t 


ZM& Tanhu^Qtoft\&. 


tJhftrig (Thum). 
Cbftnoufcia. 
Chargare.* 
Chhapthok 

ChisapRni. 

ChonemurS. 

1 >abum (Thum), 

tfcmgsiri* 

Danra. 

Darwa. 

Deorali. 

DharampRni. 

Dhor.* 

Dhurigragaon.* 

Doke. 

Dotdor (Thum). 
Duruchung 
(Thum).* 
Farukau 
Gaiarkofc. 
Galichap.* 
Galikham 
(Thum). 


Gebri. 

Gonsonra.* 

Gulbi’k* 

Grind i. 

Gunga. 

Gnrdung.* 

Hark pur. 

Hilkarka.* 

Jamrung, 

Jarbans* 

J aspur. 

Jhar. 

Jhargaon.* 

Jita. 

Jowbari. 

Kafalsora. 

KaldA* 

Kalimarang * 

Kamalbari.* 

Katekot.* 

Katepipul. 

Katunjia. 

Keorang.* 


Khairen*.* 

Kianing. 

Kotath-am.* 

iCunhu.* 

Lakhanbari.* 

Bungle (Thum)# 

Manung, 

Manur. 

Mnrangkot. 

Meyakhu. 

MeWabari. 

MherbuJ* 

Miriuug (Tham). # 
Mori a. 

-Naganpur. 

Nagraon. 

Naidar. 

hayagaon. 

Okhaldi. 

Pachem. 
Fipalthok.* 
Pulimarung. 
Purlung.* 1 


Ramkot. 

Ratam&ta. 

Rawaldanra. 

Ristum.* 

Rurasi.* 

Sakoli.# 

fearbajung. 

Saldanga.* 

Panja. 

Strbalang.* 

Simle. 

SirangS. 

Sunder. 

Syano. 

Tauhu. 

Tankofc 

Thapiuk 

(Thum,)* 

Trauka. 

TulsaiS. 


Zilla Rising. 


AmdSnra. 

Denfl. 

Katikofc. 

Pauerthok. 

Archald. 

Deorali. 

Khofee. 

Pining. 

Arkalthok.* 

iTimkot. 

Kila. 

Ringkai. 

BnMi. 

GharUng. 

Kondi. 

Rising 

Bajggarah. 

Chtanchil. 

Ghothani. 

Gongofakh. 

Kofchar (Thum) 

Sabandgi. 

Lali* 

Sabung.* 

Gheranga. 

Guaslum. 

Majakot* 

Sn Ilian. 

Chokdsnra. 

GQmantele. 

Najirn^.* 

fcekamdaura.* 

Danrakhori. 

IIuka-Huka. 

NewSpani. 

Sising. 

DamakthOk. 

Kahun (Thum). 

Pahang. 


Zilla Kashi [Pokra). 


Adhighar,* 

Alkatar. 

Anpadu. 

Anpu.* 

Apu. 

Arghau (Thum). 
Arghum. 

Armola (Thum). 

Amkharka.* 

Aiwa. 

A4tim (Thum). 

Badon. 

fiagar.* 

Baghia. 


Bshakot. 

Baidirsing. 

Baidung. 

Bajadi. 

Balamdi. 

Baraldanra.* 

Barba. 

Batale. 

B&tauri.* 

Bfttechour. 

Begigi.* 

Betcni’* 

Bhainsigoanra. 

Bhiik. 


Bijepur (Thum). 
Birchok (Thum). 
Birkot, 

Bispuv. 

Boli. 

Brnnja. 

Bum.* 

C\ able. 

C bangle. 

(> Hng’ung. 

C hank pur. 
Ohargaon. 
Chedani. 

Cbetle. 


Oihachok.* 
Chipli (Thumb 
Ckisapan’ 
(Thum). 
Chit re.* 
Dabung. 

Ihlgu. 

Dam pus. 

Dangling.* 

Vuvisfiuig' 

Danra. 

Danragaon.* 

Darawa. 

Deorali (Tnum/ 
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VILLAGES OF NEPAL. 


No. 3 West (Headquarters — Bandipur)— contd. 


Zilla Ktiski (Po/cra) — contd. 


Dhftmdami.# 

Dhampas(Thum). 

Dbani. 

Dhankot, 

Dharagaon. 

Dharsing. 

Dhor. 

Ditarli. 

Dopahare. 

Durungchung. 

EiUng. 

Fuinchok. 

Galyam.* 

Gardig&on. 

Gay&chok. 

Gbable. 

Ghacbok. 

Ghftlel 

Gbanrung. 

Giabran. 

Gilung. 

Gobang * 

Harpftk (Tbum). 
Harpan.* 

H asupur. 

Bile. 

Hinjaket. 

Jaithung. 

Jam ire. 

Janjorori. 

Jankuna* 

Jhoprang.* 

Jhuiakot. 

Kabale* 

Kabre. 

Kafulbot. 

Kaire. 

Kaj aid aura. 
Kalabang. 

K auagaon. 


K&rag5on. 

Kardi. 

Karina. 

Karpu. 

KarpGtar. 

Kaski (Zilla). 
Kbadirjung. 
Khayadurjung. 
Khilang (Thum). 
Khinja. 

Kilut»g. # 

Kiristi. 

KoiripSni. 

Kolm&. 

Kurd anra. 

Kowlu 

Kulki. 

Kunakanra. 

Kundadanra. 

Kuia- 

Lale. 

Lamacbaur. 
iiainasunwai a. 
Lumathar.* 
Lamdanra.* 
Langlo (Thum). 
Lespal. 

Limi. 

Lumle.* 

Luwang (Thum). 
Maj. 

Makanpur. 

M&lagari. 

M&nung. 

Manungkot. 

Maodanda. 

(Thum). 

Marghi. 

Maries (Tbum). 
Marian.* 


Mauja (Thum). 
Mohore. 
Nawakot. 
NaySdanrS. 
Nayag&on 
(Tbum). 
Nindiachaur. 
Okdi. 

Okharia. 

Pachabaiya.* 

Painchok. 

Paird.* 

Pakdbar. 

Paljungtar. 

Palpaiichh&p. 

Pamdur (Thum). 

Panthdanra. 

Parlia. 

Pat Id.* 

Patlikhot* 

Phuleras. 

Piarjung. 

Pilang. 

Pokra Bazar. 
Pokrisanra . 

Pol eng.* 
Pondhar. 

Pnnjia. 

Puranchur 

(Thum). 

Pustum. 

Rainfis. 

Raipur. 

Ram] a (Thum). 
Ramkot.* 
Kanisuwara. 
Ranpu. 

Rastal. 

Reman. 

Biikur. 


Ritban (Thum). 
Iiup&kot 
(Thum). 
J*use. 

Sabit. 

Salangkot. 

SaldanrS. 

Sallian (Thum). 
Sami. 

Sam rig. 

Sandhikhola. 

S&nkhu. 

Sare. 

Sbengi. 

Siaklung 

(Thum). 

Sidane. 

Sidklung. 

Sika. 

Siklis (Tbum). 
Sirkot. 

Sisapani. 

Sisne. 

Sungle. 

Tak (Tbum). 
Table. 

Takur. 

Talkot 

(Thum). 

Tancbok 

(Thum). 

Tanjoli. 

Tanung. 

Tansing. 

Taondio. 

Taprang. 

Tarle. 

Fieri. 

Wftmuna. 

Y an jabot. 


No. 4 West (Headquarters at Syangja) 


Agaridanra.* 

Am il (lung. 
Arcbale-J amni.* 
Altai. 

Arukhark. 

Aspagdi.* 

Attbar (Thum). 

P.iidacbap.* 

Uaithar. 

Biijdsi. 

Baluidatora.* 


(a) Zilla BhirJcot. 


Baleo. 

Budipur. 

Chitra. 

Balikot (Thum). 

Cbahare. 

Churikbarka. 

Ban are. 

Cbaigmi. 

Dabhunkofc 

Bangpun . 

Chainpur. 

(Tbum). 

Baragao. 

Cbangsing. 

DsnrSgaon. 

Bardi.* 

Chap. 

Danrakot. 

Barie. 

Chapa.* 

DhSp. 

Bardanra. 

Chapte. 

DhSpu. 

Belkacbor.* 

Chepung. 

Dharampani. 

Bhaluadanra. 

Chiaria. . 

Dharing. 

Brunbing.* 

Chibung. 

Dising kot.* 
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No* 4 West (Headquarters at Syangja) — contd. 
(a) Zilla Bhirkot — contd. 


Dumserb* 

Durchung. 

Gahate. 

Gainrizowara.* 

Gainsing. 

Gaokhola* 

Gaondanra. 

Gaonka. 

Giamisow&ra. 

Girohat. 

Gobrehota. 

Guardi. 

Gun jar.* 
Gurbah 
GurdaurS. 
Guvja * 

Hilia.* 

H ukadanra. 

Jagatpur.* 

Jaopani.* 

Jarpandanra. 

Jelong. 

Jepundanra. 

•Thauri. 

Jogithum. 


Aruchor. 

Bach ok. 

Bags on. 

Bn j hum (Thum).* 
Balkot. 

Balewa. 

Bamlichuk. 

Banglichok. 

Banspani. 

Barang. 

Barangja.* 

Barapa. 

Bargrsi.* 

Bateri. 

Batichour. 

Bnzarkot. 

Becru.* 

Bhoka.* 

Bidiani. 

Brisia. 

Chainpur. 

Chamlila. 

Chaotan. 

Ghartbar. 

Chindekbark. 

Chisunga. 

Chondela. 

Dailung. 


Kafalo&nra. 

Kalche. 

Kaleri.* 

Kardi* 

Katumchap.* 

Kebang. 

Keina.* 

Kekmi. 

Kalku. 

Kanve. 

Kaw&ri. 

Karon SowavS. 
Khairekot. 
Kiagrai. 
Kihung. 

Kigba. 

Kijinas (Thum). 

Kilong. 

Kohidirn. 

Kol»ung. 

Kokhia. 

Kumii ung. 
Kutamso 
Lamdanra. 
Magem. 


Majawari.* 

M 5,1 agin. 
Malingkot 

(Tbum). 

Meehabari.* 

Metabhurm.* 

MohoTe. 

Mugr&ni. 

Mutabari.* 

Mtuikana.* 

Namjakot. 

Nayagaon. 

Panglung. 

Pangmi (Thum).* 

Patra. 

Patradinga. # 

Pelkachor 

(Thumb) * 
Piarsing.* 
Pipuldanra.* 
Pirum.* 

Purkot # 

Uangbhang. 

Kagna. 

Rahu. 


Rapakot. 

Rastal. 

Rayalc. 

Sakhar (Thum). 
Sakh ep 
SftmSkot. 
Samris. 

Samus. 

Sankar. 

Sapangdi. 

Sarbor. 

Sailian. 

Sekam (Thum). 
Siarkot.* 
Sildanra. 
Simaldanra * 
Sirukbark. 

S u rung. 

Tarle (Thum). 
Tmgard.* 

Totke. 

Tulaichor.* 

Udossi. 

U rnlunga. 


Rarakani.* 

Ritanpur. 

Satbavu. 

Samakot. 

Sangdi. 

San gape. 

Sanjao. 

Silanohour. 

Simla. 

Siropani. 

Siringcbok. 

Sineni. 

Sukiakot. 

Takkia. 

Takoun. 

Tana.* 

Tandrang. 

Tangle-* 

Tanu* 

Tapakot. 

Thansing. 

Tilar. 

Tikerni. 

Toksa. 

Torkhd * 

Ukaii. 


Zilla Parlat. 


Dakapludi. 

Dangsang. 

Darawa. 

Deorali. 

Dhanragaon.* 

Dh:inr&katin. 

Dhur. 

Dura. 

DurnhS. 

Gamarchok. 

Gasepatefi,. 

Gemi. 

Ghanpokhra. 

Ghote- 

Ghousi. 

Gobre. 

H arigaon. 
Jikhaarn. 

Jita. 

Jitakot. 
Kabalchor * 
Kafaldanra. 
Karel i. 

Kami. 

Kaski. 

Keraonbote. 

Koliatho.* 

Kolki. 


Kubli. 

Kunehha. 

Lakajung. 

Lemagaon. 

Lamelung. 

Lamjung. 

Lamtong. 

Lubhung. 

Lnmga. 

Lumpex. 

•Majkhark. 

Maling. 

Mirlung. 

Naotar. 

Narwal. 

Nawartbar. 

Pachok. 

PandanrR. 

Faninunkh&ni. 

Partle. 

PatligahrS. 

Pirajung. 

Porthok. 

Punia. 

Purankot. 

Rainas. 

Ramohok 

Ramga. 
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Nd. 4 Wist (Headqoarteh? at StIng/a) 


Adi. 

Aigsmbi, 

Archaur. 

Artha. 

Asare. 

Bagnnrig. 

Bale. 

Balakot. 

Balga. 

Bangarfc. 

Bangd.* 

Batichor# 

BhaderpatS. 

Bhaiaftgaonra. 

Bhocote-Pokri.* 

Biarthok.* 

Binsogkot. 

Brpokla.* 

Burakhola,* 

Oh Shave. 

Chekma.* 


Andhigaon. 

Andhikhols. 

Aonle. 

Arglia. 

ArjewS. 

Arunkot. 

Bagrati.* 

Bagrasi (Thum). 

Bajahkot. 

l’ajangkot. 

Balaro. 

Ballachap.* 

Balt hung. 
Banjsng. 
Bankatta. 
Bardanra. 

Barki. 

Barlalung. 

Beleha. 

Belbakot. 

BhounbrA* 

Bhounris* 

Birga. 


ArgaundL 
Bachha (fbum). 
Balakot. 

Barraa. 

Beholibaa. 

Bhangsiiig. 

Birlung. 

Shalalung. 


Pulla Nu&akdt. 


Chakti* 

Chirgadi.* 

Chijuwft f 

Dftdr^ 

Dangling,* 

Danrakot* 

Deoral i, 

DewSnkok 

Dhankot* 

GaindL 

Galdo. 

Galliam. * 

Garung, 

Gotni. 

Guang. 

Guliaog. 

Guruntfsine, 

Guranj. 

Hingi. 

Burrundi.* 

Jilang. 


Kabve. 

Kadami. 

Kaliari. 

KamtL 

KaramurS* 

Kegrai. 

Khaltia. 

Kilung. 

KimudaftfS. 

Kirinti (Thum). 

Kolma* 

Kunule.* 

Launch ak. 

Larod (Thum). 

Lapali. 

LimdanrS. 

Luflgcham.* 

Lumtola.* 

Nuyakark. 

Orgadim, 

Pakdar. 


No. 5 West (Keo£e). 
2 ill a Garhun. 


Bohre. 

Chap. 

Chapkot (Thum). 
Chftrkot. 

Chisdi.* 

Chiruwa. 

Chogera.* 

Dangsia.* 

DanKSing, 

Deoghar.* 

Dh&nrakharak.* 

Dhore. 

Gahatia. 

Gajuri. 

Galkofc. 

Gftiaagdi. 

(Thum). 

Gawadk* 

Giaja. 

Gijantia. 

Gunmgdi; 

GurunggSon. 

Hundikot.* 


Jimuwa. 

Kabase.* 

Kachikot. 

Kaleri. 
RaphaldSnra. 
Kapur li. 
Karkikot (Thum) 

Kiirfka.* 

Kotakofc (Thum). 
Kutti.* 
Kiiwakot.* 
Limdanra. 

Logd.* 

Madai. 

Mahu rid Snr3> 
Majkot. 

Majmare. 

Minarakot. 

Namriadh* 

Nayakark 

Pakbsdi. 

PakherA* 

Paniaora.* 


Zilla Payung. 

Chiniakliarfta. Giebtuug. 

Chiehpani. Harkange. 

Danra-Koteri. Hile. 

DanrZtthok. Ikan. 

Dharampani. ; Laokhia. 

DhirwaboC Lawthuttg. 

(Thum). Lrrirthrin. 

Garefi. Luogkti. 


■eandd. 


F&tlepftni. 
Pipaltftr. 
Pokiichhau. 
Raguwa (Tbrtm). 
Ran bang. 
Ra»gkot.* 

Rapu. 

Riserdanra. 

Risingo. 

Saldanra.* 

Sallaa. 

Satikolsf.* 

Simldt* 

Bingarkot. 

Sirbari. 

Sirukh&rk. 

Siungdi. 

Tana.* 

Tsngrang. 

Thela. 

Warustia.* 


Panrithok.* 

Parabara.* 

Peku. 

Pelakofc. 

Pinikhola.* 

Pitle. 

Pokwfldi. 

Rangdrtng. 

Ramkholfc. 

Sid&nghot. 

Sialkot. 

Sirkot (Thr»m). 
Sirsekrit (Timin'. 
Sorel. 

Tark 

Telakot. 

TeV&»i. 

Thanid&nrS. 

ThanthStt. 

Thapke. 

Turkofc. 

Waigha (Thorn) 


Mulabatf. 

Purriabuiig; 

Sanane. 

^irbudSnifc. 

Si ruling. 
Urttm. 
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!No. 5 West (Keobe) — conid. 

Zilla Sataun . 
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Bainsgonra. 

Chundrakot. 

Dharm. 


Dhimri. 

Lungdi. 1 

•Kangrang. 

Maruwa* 

Kharsing. 

SimlA 


Palpa Tehsil* 


Sieneri. 


The Zillas of Parvat and Palpa in particular. 


Ad&mara. 

Aglung. 

Akhruthok. 

Amdanro. 

Amile. 

Amrai.* 

Andhiarakhola. 

Angiakhola.* 

Archalia,* 

A rebate. 
Arcwft. 

Argali. 

Argha (Zilla). 

Arghasing. 

Aikha.* 

Ark hole. 
Assare. 

Atlong. 

JBadarpur. 

Bagalia. 

B a gar a.* 

Bagi.* 

Bagnas. 
B&hadurpur. 
Baiun g. # 
Baklime # 
Baldenggari. 
Balga. 

Balt hung. 

Baby a.* 

Bandrikanra. 

Band uk.* 

Bangl&ng. 

Bangung. 

Banka. 

BansidanrS. 

Banskhola.* 

Baogha.* 

Barachuli. 

Barakofc. 

Barangdi. 

Barunja.* 

Bararbun.* 

BardanrS. 

Bareng.* 

Bargaon.* 

Barikofc. 


Barkul. 

Barse.* 

Birunga.* 

Barungsia.* 

Barnapur. 

Batfiae. 

Batasar. 

Bayam. 

Beghe.* 

Beldanra. 

Belua. 

Belungi.* 

Bcsaga. 

Bhangi. 

Bharonsio. 

Bhajan. 

Bharek. 

Barektung. 

Bhinga.* 

Bhinpohora.* 

Bhirp?»ni. 

Bhitrabun.* 

Bhora.* 

Bhuskat.* 

B huatung. 

B hut uke. 

Birkot. 

Biaundunra. 

Biudanra.* 

Boigha. 

Bokundd.# 

Bolauje. 

Bolipokhra. 

Bonachor.* 

Borsia. 

Rotakund. 

Boza. 

Bugeni.* 

Bujung. 

Bulbule. 

Buragaa. 

Burmatbok. 

Burikot. 

C hah ;vre. 
Chalku. 

Chan gale. 
Chandrapani.* 


Clianote.* 

Chappani.* 

Chapthok. 

Chaighaxe. 

Chatwuu.* 

Ohidipani. 

Chilangdi. 

Cliimkbola.* 

Chntung.* 

Chisa.* 

Chistung. 

Chitrechap.* 

Choraha.* 

Cboraku. 

Chorkot. 

Churibot* 

Chunmang.* 

I)aba. # 

Dabaka.* 

Dana * 

Danga.* 

Dnngnam.* 

Dangsing.* 

Bamakhatri.* 

Danratdum. 

Danratraon. 

Danratbok. 

Darampaud. 

Dansing. 

Dnrga. 

Darkasing. 

Dawari. 

Day a. 

Deocbuliboid. 

Deoghir. 

Deorali. 

Deoral it hok. 

Deuldaura.* 

Dhabi tang. 

Dhama* 

Dhhnabesi.* 

Dhirkhark. 

Dhobadi. 

Dhola.* 

Dholimora. 

Dhiaju. 

Dhumre.* 


Dkustung. 

Dilunga. 

Doha.* 

Doboira.* 

Draklm* 

Dumnam.* 

Dunkutta.* 

Durclia. 

Durdung. 

Durling.* 

Gabutung.* 

Gahatpur.* 

Guido. 

Ganrakot. 

Garhani. 

Gay at hok. 

Gensingchhap. 

Ghainiro. 

Ghandrung.* 

Ghanpokhra. 

Gherdi. 

Ghotasi. 

Ghurkam.* 

Giaia. 

Goga.* 

Gohaka.* 

Goithan. 

Gokhunga. 

Golikhark. 

Golipatan. 

Gonam. # 

Gopalchhap. 

Gopali.* 

Goibanda.* 

Gosa.* 

Gotdanra.* 

Gothadi. 

Grantrdi. 

Guldhung.* 

Gulini (Zilla). 

Gumba* 

Gumra. 

Guraoudi.* 

Gurbhakot. 

Gurunga.* 

Gurungjung. 

Haldd* 


* Transen is praotieally the sane at Palpa, aad hence all Tillages of the former are included under the 
heading Palpa. 
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VILLAGES OP NflPAL. 


Palpa Tehsil*— contd. 


The Zillas of Parvat and Palpa in particular — contd. 


TTangBipur* 

Hanjibari. 

Harpd.* 

Harpbiakark. 

Hatigounra. 

Heklang. 

Honsnk. 

Hukbas.* 

Huksiakot. 

Humin. 

Hundva.* 

Hiinga. 

Hunei. 

Hu wadi, 
Jabkari. 

Jam ire. 

Japabani.* 

Jarbrns 

Jnrlamrdi. 

Jehungi. 

Jesknng.* 

J bam rang. 
Jhanrek.* 

J herdi. 

J borne hap.* 

Jhing.* 

Jhirra. 

J build * 

Jhunga.* 

Knbre* 

Kadhar. 

Kalalbenei. 

Knfaldanra.* 

Kaha e. 

Knlapata.* 

Kaleri. 

Kalorar.* 

Kangrung. 

Kanibas. 

Kaiamdi. 

Karamkot. 

K arangha. 

Karangtung.* 

Karbong. 

Karikot. 

Karkhola.* 

Kebang.* 

TCebandanra. 

Kehsi.* 

Keklang. 

Kenarung. 

Keng.* 

Kernedanra. 

Kertung. 


Kabseni. 

Khaol i (Zilla). 

KWa.* 

Khorbari.* 

Khunkani.* 

Kiamrung. 

K iem.* 

Kiamdanra.* 

Kiodanra. 

Ripang.* 

Kium. 

Kobari. 

Koka. 

Kokalchhan. 

Kokuldanra.* 

Kolang.* 

Koldaura. 

Kona lanra. 

Koplak. 

Kotgaon.* 

Koila. 

Kotthok* 

Kuaji.* 

Knakhani,* 

Kuakol. 

Kaapani.* 

P udanri. 
Kanapeni. 
Kund .1 6* 

K ai ak. # 

Kurga- 
I\u j mg. 

Ku slang. 

Kusum 1 kliola.* 

Laba’ g # 

Lamai. # 

Lamakarka.* 

Lunkburi. 

Laoga.* 

Lape. 

Launkani* 

Lespar.* 

Limdcm. 

Limpata. 

Limptang. 

Loreng. 

Lukum.* 

Lumbas. 

Madi. 

Mad unpur.* 
Mabakal. 

Maid an.* 

Majgaon.* 

Majkot. 


Majuwa,* 

Malagachi. 

Malager),* 

Mai eng.* 
Mangare. 

M anw* 

M aramkot.* 

Marang. 

Marangkot. 

Marc kattra.* 

Marsidanra. 

M?isem. 

Mashing.* 

Mntba. 

Mebild ap. 
Mewabaii. 

Mi tnl. 

Mod ko!.* 
Mohan anra. 
Moh* re. 
Mohulpokri * 
Morung. 
Mothabari. 
Mulab >ri.* 

M ujung 
Naebuni. , 
Nagli.* 
Naglibang.* 
Nab or. 

Naitola. 

Nam id anra. 
Namta, 

Naram 
Narami'bb ip. 
Narel.e g.* 
Nayagari. 
Navngao i. 

N ayapati. 
Nayar. 

Nimukhark.* 

Nisi.* 

Nuwakot. 

(Jdari* 

Okhaldanga.* 

Okblia. 

Okrani.* 

Pagdar.* 

Paiun * 

Pak’ua. 

Paktung. 

Palasardanra. 

Pali* 

Paligha. 

Palpa (Zilla). 


PaliUTt, 
Palung. 
Phandanra.* 
Pangi ia. 
Panikot. 
Panarakkani. 
Paodhar * 
ParV it (Zilla). 
Patan, 

Patle. 

Parakibok. 

Paundi 

Pbokcbap* 

Phoksmg.* 

Pibaldanra. 

Pilaa. 

Pipalcbbap. 

Pipaldanra. 

Piralibari.* 

Pokbri 

Pokvaihok.* 

Polar* 

Porknni. 

Poloti. 

Postadikhola. 

l’unp. 

Punj.iiri.* 

Punthok.* 

Purkot.* 

Pnrnagaon.* 

Rabas. 

Rajabara.* 

Rakhu.* 

Ralabas. 

Rnmcbia. 

Ram pur, 

Ratamati. 

Nathans, 

Reini.* 

Resdanga.* 

Righa.* 

Rnngha. 

Roia. 

Roma.* 

Rucbang. 

Rukhuim* 

Rukse. 

Rumsi. 

Rungrd.* 

Sahb.t.* 

Sakine. 

Sal bag* 

Saleot. 

Salindanra.* * 


* Tanacn is practically the same as Pali* and hence al! Tillages of the former are inoluded under the heading 
Palpa. 
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Palpa Tehsil*— contd. 


The Zillas of Parvat and Palpa in particular— concld. 


Salianthan. 

Salija.* 

Samanchf. 

Samangkot. 

Samot. 

Samsa.* 

Samunga. 

Sanahungi. 

Sardakhet. 

Satbah. 

Sateoti. 

Sntigarhi. 

Satikhol.* 

Satpokri.* 

Situkol. 

Saone. 

Sena.* 

Sopani.* 


Sera* 

Shikarkot. 

Siahju. 

Siandanra. 

Sidhipani. 

Sikar. 

Sikardanra. 

Sildung. 

Silingi. 

Silna. 

Siluwa. 

Simaldanra. 

Sinehas. 

Sindanra. 

Singehas. 

Sirkura.* 

Sirtung. 

Sisneri.* 


Siun. 

Somre. 

Somerdi. 

Sukhora.* 

Sukiakot.* 

Snngard,* 

Sungdi. 

Sunpani * 

Surudanra.* 

Tahnu. 

Taka.* 

Talajerdi. 

Taltung. 

Taman.* 

Tamas. 

Tainasdanra. 

Tanaing. 

Tapkot (argba). 


Taprek. 

Tare. 

Tatam. 

Tekjor. 

Tern eta.* 

Thabanga.* 

Thansil. 

Thapakot. 

Tilingiadanra.* 

Tingharo. 

Toklokdi* 

Torke.* 

Totneri.* 

Uladi. ^ 

Wangsijung. 

Wootang. 

Yakalang.* 

Yekrati* 


Zilla Dhurkot. 


Dhurkot. 


Baiegaon.* 

Banskhola.* 

Ckisa.* 


Mitikhark. 1 Nayagam. 

Zilla Galkot . 


Darma.* 

Hill. 

Hulua* 


Kafalthuta* 

Nuwakot.* 

Righa. 

Tanter. 


Roma. 

Sagora.* 

Saldon.* 


Zilla Ism a. 

Anlung. I Kimpani. I Mulpani. 

lama. I Kakurmari. I Powa. 


Zilla G til tm. 


Ambote. 

Bansdanra * 

Budank. 

Dangr£. # 

Amchaur. 

Banskarka.* 

Budipur. 

Danrapani . 

Aradana. 

Banspata.* 

Bugni.* 

Daraakknani. 

Apun. 

Bara gb are. 

Buratbok. 

l)arbam. 

Arbathok.* 

Barlebiis. 

C bah are. 

Dekhoro. 

Avbbakkot. 

Barsiah. 

Cbandarkot. 

Dhaireni. 

Arcbanwaa. 

Batechaur. 

Chhap. 

Bbamsikot. 

Ardewa. 

BatPchaur. 

Chiapani. | 

Dhanrakedim. 

Argha. 

Bauranmara. 

Chidi. 

Dbap. 

Argbatok. 

Bemgba. 

Chidigaha. 

Dharampani. 

Arjan. 

Bhaipandi. 

Chirigba. 

Bhafc. 

Ark hole. 

Bbarso. 

Chitpani.* 

Dhauranim. 

Aruwa. 

Bhatgaon. 

Cbitpus. 

Dhonga. 

Awal. 

Bhirakhola. 

Chorjunna.* 

Dbor. 

Badanra. 

Bhorel. 

Cbo8ga. 

Digam. 

Bakare* 

Bbutuka. 

Chnega.* 

Djgaro. 

Balkot. 

Birkot. 

Dagunkuani. 

DowlegiL 

Balthum. 

Biakhark. 

Daha. 

Dunkata.* 

Bamrak. 

Bokeni. 

Dahabung.* 

Duragaon. 

Banga. 

Bud. 

Dajakot. 

Durkota. 


• Tanscn is praotically the same as Palpa, and hence all tillages of the former are inoluded under tho 
beading Palpa, 
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flhvl Tim \f-~concl<l. 


Durlam. 

Gahatdanrar* 

Gaitiir. 

Gaunpokra.* 

Ghorle. 

Giaasing. 

Gorlimda* 

Gurbakot*. 

Gurduttu* 

Gwadi. 

Gyabftri. 

Hald* 

Hansapai. 

Hilc. 

Hung*. 

Indrek. 

Jabungr 

J agum. 

Jaharipokra.* 

Jaharkarka.* 

J amad. 

Janni. 

Jardi* 

Jiini.* 

Jogithum. 

Johang. 

Jugung* 

J ukiana. 

J unia. 

Jura. 

Kabre. 

Kabrebbat. 

Kainghari.* 

Kalen. 


Zilla Gainr^concld. 


Kali dan ra, 

K alira.* 

Kanichoi. 

Karim. 

Kariul. 

Karkivot.. 

Kateru 

Kawole, 

Keim. 

Kengdi. 

Kerlok.* 

Kerunga. 

Kimdanra. 

Labartong.* 

Lanark 

Lamkanra. 

Lamatol. 

Landanra.* 

Lbabthap. 

L’mgha. 

Litung. 

Lumpek 

Lungdi * 

Majkot 

Manbag. 

M anhare. 

Mankyt. 

Mapakaoir. 

Marim.* 

Matmkani. 

Mehla.* 

Mewaldanra** 

Minamkot. 

Misugha. 


Mobana. 

Mohore. 

Morgang, 

Motuka** 

Muru. 

Naital. 

Naram.* 

Nayagaon. 

Navakoni. 

Naykofc. 

Nelagoftn. 

Nidur. 

Okhladhunga.* 

Olihung. 

Padamkhani.* 

Palikot.* 

Palmi. 

Palpatbok. 

Palung. 

Paralmi. 

Pafcandanra. 

Patle. # 

Phoksing. 

Pokardhanra. 

Pomphugja.* 

Powa 

Punkha. 

Puvkofc. 

Raili. 

Raja. 

Rami. 

Ramichhap. 

Ramisowara. 

Rarakani. 


Zilla Khttchi . 


Jbirra. 

Lamdmxra. 

Sovka. 

Jupeung. 

Pali. 



Zilla Musikot. 

Paha. 

Pazakot. 

Gurgang * 

Panratbak.* 

Doga.* 

Musikot.* 

Baza. 

Gulmidanra.* 

Kudri. 


Tbhstl Piuthana, 


Aipe.* 

Amare. 

Amchor.* 

Amili. 

Aoutkot. 

Argbam. 

Arjan. 

Arkba. 

Arkuk 

Asurkot. 

Aw a 


Bache. 

B&dam. 

Bagcbar^ 

Bajang. 

Balkot. 

Bstnonkot 

Bandikot. 

Bauskoh. 

B&rd&nril, 

Baring. 

Batgaon.* 


Belbafl* 

Beteai. 

Bh&ngbaru 

Bhansaa.’* 

Bian&i. 

Bijuar. 

BijQik 

Birirakot 

B'tra. 

BithrLkot. 

Budvinara. 


Rungbas. 

Rat a mat i« 

Razaugsha.* 

Ritouwa-* 

Rmnakbarak.* 

Runkha. 

Rup^kot. 

Sagdi. 

Sakh. 

Sakindhanra* 

Samani. 

Sangmi.* 

Snraug.* 

Sardi. 

Saya. 

Setung. 

Sliidanra. 

Sihar. 

Simicliaur. 

Sing.* 

Singdi.* 

Sukora. 

Snrkhola. 

Tarabang. 

Thamdanra*. 

Thansing. 

Tin Garia. 
Torga. 

Tulakot. 

Tuntw. 

Tan tap.* 
Tutung. # 

Uleri* 

Wami-Tbaksar.* 


Riga.* 

Sakiil. 

Urgiia.* 


Buicbipe. 

Bujribang.* 

Bnjung. 

Bukeni. 

Bunan. 

Buronla. 

Chaiba, 

Chaklagbat. 

Chalbaag, 

Cherakurn.* 

Chhatoo- 


* T»nm It jrarticaHy tha sam* u Falpa, and ittaflt all tillage i at tb* formes awiucladad ander tbt 

fending r»lpt. 



Cbidkbolft. 

Chidapani. 

Chungja. 

Churpanb* 

Dakakot. 

Damri. 

Dftggmftflg. 

J'angsar. 

Darlwa. 

Dbanbut.* 

Dbanrakharak.* 

Dhanreeher. 

Dhauubans. 

Dhanga. 

Dhairkbark. 

Dhandu. 

Dharainpani. 

Dhibang.* 

Dob ichor. 

Dhobang.* 

Dhobing. 

Dhungakot. 

Dhungegari. 

Fagam. 

Falamkhilli. 

Gnjakhark. 

Gamo. 

Gkara. 

Gortap.* 

Gotechor.* 

Gowanpani. 

Goulkot. 

Gowre.* 

Gurachal. 

Curia,* 

Gurkaam.* 

Giiabang.* 

Dahing. 

Ilaldi * 
Hau.rikot. 


Baingiakor.* 

Balw&danra. 

Bhairi.* 

Bhirkona. 

Biansi. 

Cbaonkura.* 

Charkule. 

Cbatikot. 

Cberung.* 

Chitarkot. 

Cholpa, 

Dabra. 

Daha. # 




T*Bsa PnjwAH*— 


Haram. 

Harchaiuf. 

Haruirki. 

Haroaghat.* 

Hosharpur.* 

H Ilgam. 

Jabang.* 

Jalbang. 

Jaljalah. 

J«man. 

J as pur. 

Jimi. 

Jogikhark. 

Jomrikhanr*. 

Juwanikot.* 

Kabrecbour. 

Kaiga.* 

K air aw. 

Karah. 

Karakhola. 

K ate. 

Khabang. 

Khople* 

Khung. 

Kigi. 

Kolc. 

Koligaon. 

Kuchibung. 

Kumil.* 

Kungii # 

Kuta. 

Kutichor. 

Lapal. 

Libang. 

Ligha. 

Litan.* 

Lukurbang. 

Mabbar. 

Machina. 

Madhari. 


Mftjkot. 

Man (ire. 

Mandrecbour. 

Mandrechha. 

Mangha.* 

Mann.* 

Maranthanp. 

Marled aba. 

Mirlungng. 

Mising.* 

Morang. 

Mundan, 

Mnssikot.* 

Nagarra, 

Navikot. 

Naaea. 

Nayakot. 

Newalpani. 

Nimkhark. 

Ninekharka.* 

Fakbftd. 

Pang. # 

Pangi. 

Pangrea. 

Parikanr. 

Patinja. # 

Patlepani. 

Phalanfco. 

Phalankcdi.* 

Phata. 

Pilimati * 

Pokheri.* 

Pong. 

Pupli. 

Purkot. 

Purtibang. 

Rajwmi. 

Kainli. 

Ramlikanra. 

Ran gee. 


Wakbola.* 


Western Nepal. 


Tehsil Daelekh. 


Danr&g&on. 

Pewal Kanra.* 

Dumri.* 

Gbumkhola.* 

Gith&kot. 

Gogang. 

Guari. 

Kabreobaur. 

Rabrekhola.* 

Kaliraati. 

Kalitaker. 

Kara. 

Khakidar.* 


Kh&rigaira. 

Kutti.* 

Makhu* 

Maluga.* 

Mojuwa.* 

Molu.* 

PakhapSni. 

Pinchanr. 

Rajigaon.* 

Rakma. 

Ramrikanra.* 

Ranikot. 

Ratikhola. 


II* 


Ranikot. 

Raipur. 

Rbuma. # 

Ropa.* 

Rospur.* 

Ruga. 

Rujsi. 

Runga.* 

Saarin. 

Sajekoti. 

Sakia. 

Saktuma, 

Salbaa.* 

Salikarka.* 

Sabkot.* 

Sarbas.* 

Sarib 

Sera.* 

Shangbu. 

Simadanra. 

Sioa. 

Siripuni. 

Sirni. 

Sirpa. 

Sirpu. 

SifK'ni. 

Siulibung. 

Siulikhun. # 

Siure 

Sundrakhola.* 

Tapa. 

Taratung. 

Tikvii.* 

Tirana.* 

Tuni. 

Tunikharka.* 

Tusara.* 

IJd»pur. 

Uwa. 

Uwagaon. 


R&tu. 

Rawatkot.* 

Ritedanra. 

Silari.* 

Simta. 

Sirpa. 

Tali* 

Tarapani. 

Tata.* 

Toli. 

Uma* 

Weri. 
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Western Nepal— contd. 


Am Spur. 

Aneri. 

Arruah. 

Aththar. 

Baphi. 

Barachok. 

Baragaon. 

Dading. 

Dajia. 

Damaohaur. 

Dang. 

Dhanbang.* 

Dhorta. 

Dubring. 

Guraba. 


Teksil Sallyana . 


Gorakot. 

Kotjhari. 

Saipur. 

Gunam.* 

Kowlia. 

Sakki. 

Gnrpa.* 

Khumkhani. 

Sakne. 

Hanspur. 

Lachimipur. 

Sallian Bnzar. 

Haumuan. 

Lamtung. 

Sanbas. 

Be»g. 

Madankanra. 

Sanka. 

Ichok. 

Marpes. 

Sark an g. 

Jaiarkot. 

Jaljala. 

Mugraa. # 

Satbarale. # 

Musikot. 

Sekot.* 

Jamunia. 

Phanda. 

Sirukhark. 

J aspar. 

Pharta. 

Sukiakot.* 

J nngar.* 

Phidap. 

Timilkaura. 

Kimchor.* 

Kitnlang. 

Korbang. 

Purnagaon * 

Ramikaura. 

Ralpakot. 

Totabas, 
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APPENDIX D. 

Special and Miscellaneous. 

MEMORANDUM— From Major-General B. Duff, C.B., O.I E., Adjutant General in 
India, No. 640 Camp, datel Fort William, the 18th March 19U4. 

The following copy of a letter from His Excellency the Prime Minis- 
ter of Nepal is forwarded to Officers Commanding Gurkha Battalions for 
information, communication to their Gurkha officers and any necessary action. 

With reference to your letter dated the 1 2 tli instant, written in com- 
pliance with my request to you in my interview with Ilis Excellency Lord 
Kitchener to give me some details on the subject of forced labour as im- 
pressed on Gurkha Officers on furlough or retirement in Nepal, I am very 
pleased to find that you have given mo such full and early information on 
the question in all its classifications. AVith regard to (1) Begari and (2) 
Zbara, 1 shall have much pleasure to issue Sanadas to the local beaus or 
officials exempting altogether all Gurkha Officers of the British Regiments 
on furlough or retirement from such labour, as also to grant “Passes of 
exemption” on retirement only, as suggested by you, provided notice of such 
retirement is sent to me at least two months before the retired officer starts 
for his native village, giving name of the officer, the village and Telisil to 
which he belongs. 

It. will please Ilis Excellency I hope to pass the necessary orders to the 
Commanding Officers of the Gurkha Regiments to send the notice to me 
through the Resident in Nepal, in due time, in order to give effect to tliib 
proposal. 

As for the 3ul (unofficial) class of labour known as a Beti,” I regret 
e'ceedingly to say I cannot see any way to grant absolute exemption. It pro- 
vides for a day’s labour only in the year from every man in the village but 
the simple payment of annas four instead will exempt any from such labour 
for the whole year. I am inclined to think that the Gurkha Officers with 
their high pay and liberal pension will ne\er feel the payment of such a 
trifling amount as annas four in the year for the maintenance of a custom 
which goes to remunerate to the village headman for the duties required of 
him for public purposes. A substitute (o work for only a day in [the year 
instead of the payment of annas four will also answer the same purposes. 

I may mention hero that these exemptions allowed will however bo 
subject to the one condition that any one thus exempted will have to work 
under forced labour only during the time when the country may be involved 
in war. 

It is a great satisfaction to me to bo able to act in accordance with the 
wishes of His Excellency Lord Kitchener in this matter, as I am really proud 

Q 
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of the high opinion formed by him of the good works done by the Gurkha 
Officers, as also of the kind sentiments His Excellency was pleased to express 
in our last happy interview at Calcutta. Please convey my best regards to 
His Excellency. 

CHANDRA SHUM SHERE JUNG, RANA BAHADUR, 

Maharaja , Prime-Minister and Marshal of Nepal. 

Nepal ; 

The S9lh February 1904 . 
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APPENDIX E (1). 

Distances in Days from Gorakhpur to Zillas of Central Nepal. 


Tehsil. 

Zilla. 

Days. 

— 

No. 1 West 

All Zillas 

20 

From Kalamandu approx. 3 days. 

No. 2 West 

Gorkha . 

16 

„ „ „ 6 days. 

No. 2 West 

Laiujung , 

16 

„ „ ,» 7 days. 

No. 3 West , 

Tanku 

13 


No. 3 West 

Kaski 

13 


No. 3 West 

Rising 

13 


No. 3 West 

Ghirlng . 

13 


No. 3 West 

Dhor 

13 


No. 4 West 

Bbirkot 

10 


No. 4 West 

Parbat . • . 

16 


No. 4 West . 

P. Nuwakot 

10 


No. 5 West 

Zaorbung 

10 


No. 5 West 

Pnyung 

10 


No. 5 West 

Sataun . 

10 


Palpa , 

Palpa , , 

6 


» • 

Argba 

10 


M • • 

lama 

10 


ft * * 

Dburkot , 

10 


II * 

Parbat . 

16 


>t * 

Gulmi , . , 

10 


it • • 

Khachi . 

10 


t» • • 

W. Mussikot . 

10 


tt • • 

Gaiko t , , , 

16 


Piuthana . 

Piuthana 

13 


Sallyana . 

Dang Sallian . 

13 


Dailu Daelekh . 


12 

i 
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228 LAHERIA SERAI AND DARJEBUNG TO ZILLAS OF EASTERN NEPAL. 


APPENDIX E (2). 


Approximate distances in days from Laheria Serai and Darjeeling to Zillas 

of Eastern Nepal. 


Telisil. 

Zilla. 

Days. 

Laheria. 

Serai. 

Day*. 

Darjeeling. 

No. 1 East 

AH 

io t-> ;6 



22 to 26 

No. 2 East 

All ... 

10 to 10 



18 to 22 

Nc. 3 East , 

Udaipur , 

3 





Kkuwapani 

Chuplu 

Satlum 

Okhaldunga 

Tinpatan 

i 

i> ^ 

j 



J 14 to 18 

| 


Kbnmtel 

Hugnam 

Rainpur 

Cbisankbu 

Yesam 

Solhu 

Halesi 

Soeang 

Sugnam 

If 8 

J 



14 to 18 


Solu 

Taluwa 

Lekbkani 

1 

1- 9 

J 



1-1 to 18 


Tullosokb 

Chunam 

Kofc 

1 

I 10 



14 to 18 


Rawadumre 

Bhantilpung 

Tilpungklmtti 

Chaur«8i 

Other Zillas up to . | 

i " 
16 



14 to 18 

.\o 4 East 

Udaipur • 

5 





Khikamachha . 
Kliotang. 

n 

• 

1 




1 

Rasmva 

I)*wa 

Siktel 

Saimmajbuwa 
Chaudandi 1 

Roklmn 
liatuwa 

i 

8 



10 to 14 


Chuichuinba 

Pauwa 

Apdiot 

Phali 

Diprum 

Dingla 

r 

10 
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Approximate distances in days from Laheria Serai and Darjeeling to Zillas 

of Eastern Nepal. — contd. 


Tohsil. 

Zilla. 

Days 

Laheria. 

Serai. 

Days. 

Darjeeling. 



Lokhim . 

Kuwapani 

1 12 



10 to 14 


m 

Others up to . 

16 




Dhankuta • 


Dhankuta 




8 



Khalsa . 

c 6 


( 

9 



Mugaghat . . 


c 

10 



Chaubisya . 

) 


; 

7 



Lebuaghat 

) 


) 

9 



Chhathar 

7 


[ 

7 



At krai 

) 


) 

7 



Tumling 



•) 

11 



Panchthar 

[ 10 


t 

6 



Phedap • . 



7 



Dasmajhya 



) 

7 



Hedangna 




14 



Panchkhapan . 

( 12 


12 



Sabhya-Uttar . 

J 


9 



Tamorkbola 

1 


i 

0 



Sankhua Uttar 


13 



Maewakhola . 

1 


t 

10 



Cbaenpur 

V 12 


!• 

1 8 



Yansrrup 

I 


1 

6 



Mewakhola 

| 


1 

11 



TapUn j uiig 

J 


J 

7 



Others up to . 

16 



... 

Ilam 

, 

Puwapar 

10 



2 



Maipar • 

10 



2 



llamhanra 

10 



3 



Phakphok 

10 



6 


Other useful di stances , 


Raxaul to Kathmandu « 

Eaxaul to Birganj . . • 

Birganj to Tajpur • . 

Tajpur to Serarabaasa • 
Semrabassa to Bichiakoh . 

Bichiakoh to Chur i a (top of pass) 
Churia to Hatoura 
Hatoura to Bainsadoan . 
Bainsadoan to Bhimphedi 
Bhimphedi to Sisaghari . 
Sisaghari to Tamhakhani 
Tambakhani to Markhu . 

Markhu to Chitlong 
UDhitlong to Thankot • 
rThankot to Kathmandu • 


Miles. 

75£ 

n 

G 

8 

8£ Rest house. 24 \ miles. 

«* 

6 * 

7 

7 

£ Rest house. 28d miles. 

H 

2 * 

3i 

4* 

8J 22i miles. 
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List of Post Offices in Nepal, 


Katmandu. 

Ch'i8apani. 

Birganja. 

Kadarliana. 

Sarlahi. 

Sirba. 

Hanumannagar. 

Hijaipur. 

Rangeli. 

Jhapa. 

Bbadgaon. 

Dlrilikhel. 

Cbowtara. 

Tatapani. 

Langlang. 

Sindbuligarbi. 

Polkha. 

Okhuldhunga. 

Bhojpur. 

Dhankuta. 

I lam. 

Trisuli. 

Kaau wa. 

Gorkha. 

Cbitwan. 

Parewadanda. 

Pokhra. 

Baglung, 

Redi. 

Palps. 

Bntwal. 

Bhagwanpur, 

Taulehwa. 

Pali Perasi. 

Piuthana. 

Dahban. 


Central P. 0. Nepal City. 

On main road from India to Nepal. 


i 

i 

y Eastern Terai. 

i 

I 

i 

j 

Eastern Hills. 

J 

| Northern Hills. 

- Western Hills. 

^ Western Terai. 

^ Western Hills, 


Banki. 

Bardia. 

Kailali. 

Kanchanpur. 

Dang Sallayan. 
Dailekb. 
Karnauli. 
Jumla. 

Doti. 

Dadbeldbura. 

Baitadi. 


| Western Terai, 


• Western Hills. 

J 


Letters addressed to persons residing within 4 miles of these post offices 
will be delivered on arrival by the postal peons, but for persons living be$ f tld 
this radius, unless the letters are called for, they will only be sent by the P. O. 
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by special messenger twice each month. The Post Master will, however, 
inform villagers passing the P. O* that letters for certain villages are awaiting 
delivery, so that the addressee may come for his letter if he wishes to do so. 

The following Nepalese stamps are procurable, viz., two, fou T ', eight, and 
sixteen pice. 

Postage for ordinary letters 4 pice per tola. 

The rates of exchange between British and Nepalese currency rise and 
fall according to tbe market price of silver. 

One British rupee is equal to 120 Nepalese pice, 

One Nepalese rupee ,, 100 „ ,, 

on the average rate of exchange. 

Letters sent for delivery through the Nepal P. O. should be enclosed m 
two covers. The inner cover should be addressed in Parbatia to its destina- 
tion in Nepal with a Nepalese stamp affixed to it. The outer cover should 
be addressed in English or vernacular to the Post Master, the Residency, 
Nepal, with the requisite' British postage stamp affixed. All such letters 
received by the Post Master, Nepal, will be transferred without delay to the 
Nepal State P. O. for transmission. 
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